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ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE following obſervations on Italy, 

and on Italian manners, occurred in 
the courſe of the ſame Tour in which thoſe 
contained in a book lately publiſhed, en- 
titled A View of Society and Manners in 
France, Switzerland, and Germany, were 
made. All who have read that book will 
perceive, at firſt ſight, that the preſent 
work 1s a continuation of the former; but 
to thoſe who have not, it was thought 
neceſſary to account for the abrupt manner 
in which the following Letters begin. 


London, 
December 14, 1780, 
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IT 
DEAR SIR, 5 

AVING. left Vienna, we proceed- 

ed through the Duchies of Stiria, 


Nx. Carinthia, and Carniola, to Venice. 


Notwithſtanding the mountainous nature 
of thoſe countries, the roads are remarkably 
good. They were formed originally at a 
vaſt expence of labour to the inhabitants, 
but in ſuch durable manner, that it re- 
Vor. I. * quires 


F 
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quires no” great trouble 10 keep them io 
repair, to. which all neceſſary attention 
ſeems to be paid. Same of the mountains 
are covered with wood, but more generally 
they are quite bare. Among them are 
many fields and vallies, fit for paſturage and 

the cultivation of grain ; ; a few of theſe 
| vallies are remarkably fertile, particularly 
in the Duchy of Carniola. The bowels of 
the earth abound in lead, copper, and 
iron. Stirian ſteel is reckoned excellent; 
and the little town of Idra, in Carniola, is 
famous for the quickſil ver 8 in its 
i 


It has been a matter of controverſy 
among the learned (for the learned diſpute = 
about many things which the ignorant 
_ think of little importance), by what road 
the original inhabitants came, who firſt 
peopled Italy? And it has been decided by 
ſome, that they muſt have entered by this 
very country of Carniola. Theſe. gentle- 
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men lay it down as an axiom, that. the 

firſt inhabitants of every country in the 
world, that is not an iſland, muſt have 
come by land, and not by ſea, on account 
of the ignorance of the early inhabitants 
of the earth in the art of navigation; but 
Italy being a peniniula, the only way to 
enter it by land, is at ſome part of the 
iſthmus by which it is joined to the reſt 
of Europe. The Alps form great part of 
that iſthmus, and, in the early ages, would 
exclude ſtrangers as effectually as the ſea. 
The eaſieſt, ſhorteſt, and only poſſible way 

of avoiding ſeas and mountains, in enters 
ing Italy, is by the Duchy of Carmola 
and Friuli, Ergo, they came that mo 
QE. D. Tu 


In contradiction to the preceding de- 
monſtration, others aſſert, that the firſt in- 
habitants came in ſhips from Greece; and 
others have had the boldneſs to affirm, that 
Italy had as good a right as any. other 

B 2 country 
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country to have inhabitants of its own 


original production, without being obliged 
| to ens he pa whatever.” oy 


e thought: it 0 to give you the 

e of the learned on this country, 
becauſe it is not in my power to deſeribe it 
from my own obſervation; for we paſſed 
through thoſe Duchies with a rapidity 
which baffles all deſcription. 


The / inns are as bad, as the roads are 
good; for which reaſon we choſe to ſleep 
on the latter, rather than in the former ; and 
actually travelled five days and nights, 
without ſtopping any longer than was 
| * to change horſes. 


This method of ts, however 
agreeable and improving it may be in other 
reſpects, is by no means calculated to give 
one the moſt perfect and laſting idea of 
the face of a 9 or of the manners 
\ 34614700 * x and 
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and characters of the inhabitants; and 
therefore I hope you will not inſiſt upon 
an exact account of either. 


Among other * * which our un- 
interrupted and expeditious movement pre- 
vented U from obſerving with due atten- 
tion, was the town of Gratz, the capital 
of Stiria, through which we unfortunately 
paſſed in the middle of the night. 


I did not regret this on account” of the 
regulatity of the ſtreets, the venerable 
aſpet of the churches, the ſublime ſite of 
| the caſtle, and other things which we had 
| heard extolled ; but ſolely becauſe we had 
not an opportunity of viſiti ting the ſhrine 
of St. Allan, a native of England, who 
formerly was a Dominican Monk of a 
convent in this town, and in high fayour 
with the virgin, Mary, of which ſhe gave 
him ſome proofs ag firong as they were 
, Among other marks of 

| B 3 ber 
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| her regard; ſhe üſed to comfort him with 
milk from her breaſts. This, to be ſure; is 
- x mark of affection ſeldom beſtowed upon 
favourites above a year old, and will, I 
dare ſay, ſurpriſe; you a good deal. There 


is no great danger, however, that 2 an ex- 


| ample of this kind ſhould ſpread : among 


virgins. Of i the fact, in the preſent inſtance, . 


there can be no doubt; for it is recorded i ig 


an inſcription underneath a a portrait of the 
Saint, which is carefully preſerved i in the 
Dominican convent of this city. We 
continued our journey, in the full reſolution 
of reaching Venice before we indulged i in 
any other bed than the poſt-chaiſe ; ; but 


were obliged i to ſtop ſhort on a ſudden, for 


want of- Horſes, at a ſmall town called 
Wipach, bordering on the county of Go- 


ritia, in Carniola. 


Before ſetting out from Vida, he 0 had 
hal informed, that the Archduke 284 his 
Frincele * were ahout to return to Milan; 

for ä 


* 
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for which reaſon we thought it advifahle 
to remain at Vienna eight days after their 
departure, to avoid the inconveniencies 
which might ariſe from a deficiency of poſt- 
| horſes on ſuch an unfrequented road. 


Having taken our meaſures with ſo much 


foreſight, we little expected, when we ac- 


tually did ſet out, to meet with any delay 
in our progreſs, 


The Archduke and his Ducheſs, kick 
erer, had thought proper to go out of the 
direct road as far as Trieſte, to view the 
late improvements of that town, whoſe 
commerce is greatly encouraged and pro- 
tected by the Emperor; and remaining 
there a few days, all the poſt-horſes which 
had been aſſembled to carry them to 
Trieſte, were kept. in the poſt-bouſes for 
their uſe; conſequently we found none at 
Wipach. It began to grow dark when we 
arrived; the Poſt-maſter was ſmoking his 
B4 pipe 


* 
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pipe at -the lows: As: Bon ag the'chaiſe 
ſtopped we called to him to get ready the 
horſes without loſs of time; for, I added, 
with 4 tone of importance, that we could 
not poſſibly ſtay a moment. To this he 
replied coolly, that ſince we were in ſo 
very great 4 hurry, he ſhould not attempt 
to detain us, but that he had no horſes to 
carry us on. ] aſked how ſoon they could | 
be got. He anſwered, when they returned 
from attending the Archduke; but whether 
that would be the next day, the following, 


or a Gay ot twa alter, he Fould jor tell. 


N SLE 2 4 63 


Tekgpedicd » great hafdfhip to be ſtopped 
ſhort ſo unexpeAedly, at a little paltry | 


inn, and we agreed that nothing could 
new happened more-unfortunately.: After 
a few haſty Hactilations, which regarded 
be poſting eſtablithment, and the Lords of 
Police of this country, we reſolved to make 

| A virtye-of | neceſſity, and bear our misfor- 
: tunes wich firmneſs and equanimity, ._. . 
Sno. - + I As 
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As we ſtepped out of thechaiſe, I ordered 
the Poſt-maſter, therefore, to get ready beds, 
a good ſupper, and ſome of his beſt wine, 
Inſtead of receiving theſe injunctions with 
marks of ſatisfaQtion, as I expected, he 
anſwered without emotion, that he had no 
wine but for his on drinking; that he never 
gave ſuppers to any but his own family; 
and that. he had. no bed, except that which 
he himſelf, his wife, and his child occu- 
pied, vchich could not eaſily hold * n 
than them three at a time. hore 


SS 4 + « 


'S 


 - Thad not 'hitherto/ perceived that, this 
man's houſe was not an inn: as ſoon as I 
was undeceived, I begged he would inform 
us where the inn was. He:pointed/with 
his pipe to a ſmall houſe 118 polis 
ſide of the ſtreet. n | 
„„ * 1 

There we dT G al the e 
in the houſe were already devoured—three 
pr four gueſts were in every {pare oom 


the 
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che family going to bed--and they could 
ot poſſibly receive any more company. 
We had neatly the fame account at an- 
ocher little inn, and an abſolute refuſal at 
r en where we ſued 2 * 


The town of Wipach i is 0 near Goritia 
that no travellers, except thoſe of the 
meaneſt kind, ever think of ſtopping at the 
former, and therefore the inhabitants have 
no idea of r ee for r 
gueſts. 


In this RN I returned to our Poſt, 
maſter, who was ſtill ſmoking his pipe 
before the door. I informed him of our 
bad ſucceſs, and, in a more ſoothing tone of 
voice than that in which I had formerly 
addrefſed him, begged to know how we 
were to diſpoſe of ourſelves that night. 
He replied, with admirable compoſure, chat 
was more than he could tell; but as the 
borſes were „ in a few days, if I 

ſhould 
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ſhould ſend him word where we were to 
be found, he would take care to let us 
know the moment they ſhould be ready: 
in the mean time, as it began to rain, and 
the evening was exceedingly cold, he 
wiſhed us a very good night. So ſaying, 
he went into the houſe, ſhutting and bolt- 
ing the door very carefully after him. 


No philoſopher, ancient or modern, ever 
ſupported the diſtreſſes of others with more 
equanimity than this man. 


We were now fully convinced, that to 
be under the neceſſity of remaining all 
night at an inn, when they incline to 
proceed on their journey, is not the moſt 
unfortunate thing chat can befal travellers, 
and would have now been happy in that 
ſituation which we had conſidered with 
horror an hour or two before. 


In this forlorn condition I turned to an 
Jralian | ſervant of the Duke of Hamilton's, 
a ſhrewd | 
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2 ſhrewd fellow, who ſeldom wanted a re- 
ſource in times of difficulty. He ſeemed, 
however, a little nonpluſſed on the preſent 
emergency; he ſtood fhrygging his ſhoul- 
ders, with his eyes fixed on the ground. 
At length, ſtarting as if he had that inſtant 
awaked, he muttered, © Cent ore di mani- 
conia non pangano uh quattrino di debito “, 
and then walked away with an air not to- 
tally devoid of hope. | 


1 attended him, wa n upon 
what his expectations were founded. We 
came to a convent of Monks, and} got admit- : 
tance; the Italian called for the Su uperior, 
and told him, in a few words, our con- 
dition. The venetable old man heard him 
with an air of benevolence; he expreſſed 
ſorrow at the treatment we had received, 
and, deſiring me to accompany him, ſaid, 
he would endeavour to find us s lodgings. 


* An hundred hours of vexation will not pay one far- 
thing of debt. 
lle 
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He conducted us to a poor looking houſe, 
occupied by a widow and her children. 
As ſoon as the good Monk had mentioned 
our caſe, ſhe ſaid we ſhould be moſt wel- 
come to ſuch entertainment as ſhe could 
afford. We had an excellent ſupper of 
ſour krout, and ſallad. I ſhall never forget 
1 found her wine excellent, and her 
beds delightful; the good Monk ſeemed to 

enjoy the ſatisfaction we expreſſed, and 
poſitively refuſed to accept of any other 
recompence for his trouble. 


Had we found the moſt gti inn, 
and the moſt luxurious ſupper at our arrival, 
we might poſſibly have ſpent the evening 
in repining at being diſappointed in poſt- 
horſes; but the dread of ſo ſmall a mis- 
fortune as paſſing the night ſupperleſs in 
the ſtreets, reconciled us at once to the 
 widow's hovel, and made us happy with 
her homely fare; ſo neceſſary is a certain 
* of hardſhips or difficulties | for 


giving 
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giving a zeſt to enjoyment. Without them, 
the comforts of life are apt to become in- 
ſipid; and we ſee that the people who, 
independent of any effort of their own, 
have every enjoyment at their command, 
are, perhaps, of all mankind, thoſe who 
have the leaſt enjoyment. 


The widow, as we underſtood in the 
morning, had fat up all night with her 
family, that we might be accommodated 
with beds. She had no reaſon to repent 
her hoſpitality. The poor. woman's: grati- 
tude made her talk loudly of the Duke of 
Hamilton's generoſity ; which coming to 
the cars of the Poſt-maſter, induced him to 
make an effort to get the chaiſes dragged on 
to Goritia, without waiting fag return of 
the poſt-horſes. 


This was performed by ic ae 
and two oxen, which were relieved in the 
moſt mountainous part of the road by 

buffalos. There is a breed of theſe anumals 
19184 in 
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in this country; they are ſtrong, hardy, 
and docile, | and found preferable to either 
horſes or oxen, for ploughing in a rough 
and hilly country. JOE 


When we arrived at Goritia, we found 
the inhabitants in their holiday dreſſes, at 
the windows, and in the ſtreets, waiting 
with impatience for a ſight of the Grand 
Duke and Ducheſs. Having applied at the 
poſt-houſe for horſes, we were informed 
that none could be granted, all being 
retained for the accommodation of bis 
Highneſs. I could not help remarking to 
the Duke of Hamilton, that Du#es ſeemed 
to be in a very different predicament from 
__— in ir, o ne | 


Things ti out better than we bad 
reaſon to expect. Their Highneſſes arrived 
in the evening; and as they did not pro- 
poſe to leave Goritia till next morning, the 
Archduke had the politeneſs to give orders 


that 
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| knew that the \ horſes were all retained 
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that the Duke of Hamilton ſhould have 


| what borſes he wanted from. "WE Poſt- 


houſes, 


We ſet out immediately, _ as at 
the next ſtage between one.and two in the 


morning. In that part of the world, rai- 


ſing the people at midnight, and harneſſing 
the horſes for two carriages, takes up, at 
leaſt, as much time as driving two ſtages 
in ſome parts of England. Juſt as we 
were going out of the poſt-houſe court, 
the Archduke's butler and cook arrived ; 


they were going forward, as uſual, to 


prepare ſupper/ & at the inn where 
their Highaeſſes intended to lie. They 


for their maſter, but had not heard of the 
particular” order in our favour. See- 
ing ten horſes going to ſet out, they 
exdaimed againſt * the Poſt-maſter, and 
threatened him with the vengeance of the 
whole houſe of Auſtria through all- its 


branches, 
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branches, if he ſhould permit a ſingle horſe 
to leave the poſt-houfe till the Archduke 
and his ſuit had paſſed. 


The man, terrified with theſe threats, 
ordered the poſtilions to diſmount, and 
put up the horſes. This mandate was 
by no means agreeable to the Duke of 
Hamilton; and the Poſt-maſter's fear of 
the indignation af the Imperial family, was 
that inſtant loſt in a danger which was 
preſented to his face, and more immediately 
threatened his perſon——he ordered the 
poſtilions to drive on. | 


The next poſt was at a Gai en! in 
the Venetian State, where we found that 
orders had come from Venice to the ſame 
effect with thoſe received at the differ- 
ent ſtages we had already paſſed. The 
Italian ſervant thought it would fave 
time to make us paſs for part of the 
company to which theſe orders related— 

Vol. I. C he 
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he ordered horſes in the name of the Grand 
Duke, and was inſtantly obeyed—but the 
butler and cook arriving foon after, told 


. a different tale. Couriers were diſpatched, 


one of whom overtook us, and, in the 
name of the magiſtrates, ordered the poſti- 
lions to drive back, for we were a gang 
of impoſtures, who had no connection 
with the Grand Duke. The ſame argu- 
ments, however, which had fo good an 
effect on the German Poſt-maſter, pre- 
vailed alſo on the courier to be ſilent, and 
the poſtilions to proceed, 


It was midnight before we arrived at 
Meftre, a ſmall town on the banks of the 
Tagune, five miles from Venice, where 
we remained all night. Next morning we 
hired a boat, and in two hours were landed 
in the middle of this city. 


We have taken very delightful apart- 
ments at an * on the ſide of the great 


— 
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canal, They had been juſt quitted by his 
Royal Highneſs the Duke of Glouceſter, 
who 1s at preſent at Padua, Thus at length 
we are arrived in Italy— 


te Per varios caſus, & tot diſcrimina rerum *,” 


Through various hazards, and many croſs events. 
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L E T- T ER I. 


Venice. 


FE W days after our arrival at Ve- 
nice, we met the Archduke and 
Ducheſs, at the houſe of the Imperial Am- 
baſſador. They were highly entertained 
with the hiſtory of their cook and butler, 
which I gave them at full length. 


The company conſiſted entirely of fo- 
reigners, the Venetian nobility never viſit- 
ing in the houſes of foreign miniſters, 


Among other ſtrangers was the fon of 
the Duke of Berwick. This young gentle- 
man has lately allied himſelf to the family 
from which he is deſcended, by marrying 
the hſter of the Counteſs of Albany. I 


ſuppoſe 
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ſuppoſe you have heard chat the Pretender, 
now at Florence, has aſſumed, the title of 
Count Albany. A 


Next day the Duke of Hamilton accom- 
panied the Archduke and Ducheſs to the 
arſenal. They were attended by a deputa- 
tion from the Senate. 


Some Venetian ladies of the firſt diſ- 
tinction, in compliment to the Archducheſs, 
were of the party. 


The arſenal at Venice is a fortification of 
between two and three miles in compaſs. 
On the ramparts are many little watch- 
towers, where centinels are ſtationed. Like 
the arſenal at Toulon, it is at once a dock- 
yard, and repoſitory for naval and military 
ſtores. Here the Venetians build their 
ſhips, caſt their cannon, make their cables, 
fails, anchors, &c. The arms are arranged 
here as in other places of the ſame kind, 

SE in 
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in large rooms divided into narrow walks 
by long walls of muſkets, pikes, and hal- 
berts. Every thing having been prepared 
before the Archduke and Ducheſs arrived, 
a cannon was caſt in their preſence. After 
this the company were conducted on board 
the Bucentaur, or veſſel in which the 
Doge is carried to eſpouſe the Adriatic, 
Here they were regaled with wine and 
ſweetmeats, the Venetian nobles doing che 

honours of the entertainment, 


The Bucentaur 18 kept under cover, and 
never taken out but for the eſpouſals. It 
is formed for containing a very numerous 
company, is finely gilt and ornamented 
within, and loaded on the outſide with 
emblematical figures in ſculpture. This 
veſſel may poſſibly be admired by landſmen, 
but will not much charm a ſeaman's eye, 
being a heavy broad-bottomed machine, 
which draws little water, and conſequently | 
may be eaſily Yerret 1 in a gale of wind, 
Of 
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Of this, however, there is no great danger, 
as two precautions are taken to prevent 
ſuch an accident; one of which ſeems cal- 
culated to quiet the minds of believers, and 
the other to give confidence to the moſt 
incredulous. The firſt is uſed by the 
Patriarch, who, as ſoon as the veſſel is 
afloat, takes care to pour into the ſea ſome 
holy water, which is believed to have the 
virtue of preventing or allaying ſtorms, 
The ſecond is entruſted to the Admiral, 
who has the diſcretionary power of poſt= 
Poning the marriage ceremony, when the 
bride ſeems in the ſmalleſt degree boiſte- 
rous. One of the virtues of the holy water, 
that of allaying ſtorms, is by this means 
rendered ſuperfluous, 


+ But when the weather is quite favour- 
able, the ceremony is performed every 
Aſcenſion Day. The ſolemnity is announ- 
ced in the morning by the ringing of bells 
and Aan of cannon. About mid-day the 


+ 4 Doge, 
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Doge, attended by a numerous party of the 
Senate and clergy, goes on board the Bucen- 
taur; the veſſel is rowed a little way into 
the ſea, accompanied by the ſplendid yachts 
of the foreign Ambaſſadors, the gondolas 
of the Venetian nobility, and an incredible 
number of barks and gallies of every kind. 
Hymns are ſung, and a band of muſic 
performs, while the Bucentaur and her at- 
tendants ſtowly move towards St. Lido, a 
ſmall iſland, two miles from Venice, Pray- 
ers are then ſaid; after which the Doge 
drops a ring of no great value, into the 
ſea, pronouncing theſe words Deſponſa- 
mus te, Mare, in ſignum veri perpetuique 
dominii.“ The ſea, like a modeſt bride, 
aſſents by her ſilence, and the marriage is 
deemed valid and ſecure to all intents and 
Purpoſes. | 


Certain it is, the time has been, when 
the Doge had entire poſſeſſion of, and 
dominion over, his ſpouſe ; but, for a con 

ſiderable 
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| ſiderable time paſt, her favours have been 
ſhared by ſeveral other lovers; or, accord- 
ing to that violent metaphor of Otway's, 

| w— now 
TheirGreat Duke ſhrinks, trembling in hispalace, 


And ſees his wife, the Adriatic, plough'd, 
Like a lewd whore, by bolder prows than his, 


After viewing every thing in the arſenal, 
the Archduke and Ducheſs, with all the 
company, were invited on board ſome boats, 
which had been prepared for their recep- . 
tion, They were directly rowed to that 
part of the lake from whence there was the 
moſt advantageous view of Venice, a band 
of muſic performing all the time; while the 
ſailors, in two or three ſmall boats, were 
employed in fiſhing oyſters, which they 
opened, and preſented to the company. 


The amuſements of this day had all the 
advantage of novelty to render them agree- 
able 
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able to ſtrangers, and every additional 
pleaſure which the attentive and polite be- 
haviour of the Venetian nobility could 
give. 
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Err 


Venice. 


8 this is not the time of any of the 
public ſolemnities which draw ſtran- 
gers to Venice, it is fortunate that we 
happea to be here with the Archduke and . 
Ducheſs. The great reſpe&t which this 
State is anxious of ſhewing the Imperial 
family, has brought many of the nobility 
to Venice, who would otherwiſe have been 
at their country-ſeats on the continent, and 
has alſo given us opportunities of ſeeing 
ſome things to more advantage thay. we 
could otherwiſe have . 


XI had the 1 of . their 
Highneſſes when they went to viſit the 
en of Murano. This is about a mile 

i . from 
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from Venice, was formerly a very flouriſh- 
ing place, and ſtill boaſts ſome palaces 
| which bear the marks of former magnifi- 
| cence, though now in a ſtate of decay. 
NY The iſland is ſaid to contain 20,000 in- 
| habitants. The great manufactories of 
| looking-glaſles, are the only inducements 
which ſtrangers have to viſit this place. I 
ſaw one very fine plate, for a mirror, made 
in the preſence of the Archduke in a few 
minutes: though not ſo large as ſome TI 
have ſeen of the Paris manufactory, yet it 
was much larger than I could have thought 
it in the power of human lungs to blow. 
Inſtead of being caſt, as in France and 
England, the Murano mirrors are all blown 
in the manner of bottles. It is aſtoniſhing 
to ſee with what dexterity the workman 
wields a long hollow cylinder of melted 
glaſs, at the end of an iron tube, which, 
when he has extended as much as poſhble, 
by blowing, and every other means his art 
_— he flits with a ſharps inſtrument, 
removing 
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removing the two extremities from each 
other, and folding back the - ſides: the 
cylinder now appears a large ſheet of glaſs, 
which being once more introduced into the 
furnace, is brought out a clear, finiſhed 


plate. + 


This manufactory formerly ſerved all 
Europe , with looking-glaſſes; the quantity 
made here is ſtill conſiderable ; for although 
France and England, and ſome other coun- 
tries, make their own mirrors, yet, by the 
natural progreſs of luxury, thoſe countries 
which till -get their. mirrors and other 
things from Murano, uſe a much greater 
quantity now than formerly; ſo that an 
the ſuppoſition that the Murano manu- 
facturers have loſt three-fourths of their 
cuſtomers, they may till retain half as 
much trade as they ever had. It is ſur- 
priſing that, inſtead of blowing, they do 
not adopt the method of caſting, which 1 
ſhould think a much eaſier proceſs, and by 


which 


fo — eo ito. 
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which larger plates may be made. Beſides 
mirrors, an infinite quantity of glaſs trin- 
kets (margaritini, as they are called) of all 
ſhapes and colours are made here. Wo- 


men of the inferior ranks wear them as 


ornaments, and as roſaries: they alſo 
mould this ſubſtance into many various 


whimſical forms, by way of ornamental 


furniture to houſes and churches. In ſhort, 
there are glaſs baubles enough made here, 
to bribe into ſlavery half the pena of 


the coaſt of Guinea, 


Since the . of the Archduke 
and Ducheſs, the Duke of Hamilton has 
paſſed his time moſtly in the houſes of the 
foreign Ambaſſadors, the beſt reſource 
here, next to the theatres, for ſtrangers: _ 


We were lately at a converzatione at the 


| Spaniſh Ambaſſador's; it might have paſſed 


for a pantomime entertainment. The Am- 
baſſador, his lady, and daughters, ſpeak no 


language 
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language but Spaniſh ; and, unfortunately, 
this was underſtood by none of the com- 
pany but the Duke of Berwick's ſon. 
Hearing that Mr, Montague reſided at 
Venice, the Duke of Hamilton has had 
the curioſity to wait on that extraordinary 
man. He met his Grace at the ftair-head, 
and led us through ſome apartments, fur- 
niſhed in the Venetian manner, into an 
inner room in quite a different ſtyle. There 
were no chairs, but he defired us to ſeat 
ourſelves on a ſopha, whilſt he placed him- 
ſelf on a cuſhion on the floor, with his legs 
croſſed in the Turkiſh faſhion. A young 
black ſlave ſat by him, and a venerable old 


man, with a long beard, ſerved us with 
coffee. | 


After this collation, fome aromatic gums 
were brought, and burnt in a little ſilver 
veſſel. Me. Montague held his noſe over 
me ſteam for ſome minutes, and ſnuffed up 
the perfume with peculiar ſatisfaction; he 


afterwards 
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afterwards endeavoured to collect the ſmoke 
with his hands, ſpreading and rubbing. it 
carefully along his beard, which hung in 
hoary ringlets to his girdle. This manner 
of perfuming the beard ſeems more cleanly, 
and rather an improvement upon that uſed 
by the Jews in ancient times, as deſcribed 
in the Plalms tranſlated. os Rong and 
Hopkins. 


ES. 
Tis like the precious N that 
Was poured on Aaron's head, 


Which from the beard down to the ſkirts 
Of his rich ONS; Tod, 


— 


or as we Scorch and has it: 


Like precious ointment on the head 
That down the beard did flow; 
Even Aaron's beard, and to the ſkirts 


Did of his * go. 


Which of theſe verſions is nfl, I 
bn to the critics in Hebrew and Engliſh 


poeſy to determine. I hope, for the ſake 
6 of 
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of David's reputation as a poet, that 
neither have retained all the ſpirit of the 
original. We had a great deal of con- 
verſation with this venerable looking per- 
fon, who is, to the laſt degree, acute, 
communicative, and entertaining, and in 
whoſe diſcourſe and manners are blended 
the vivacity of a Frenchman with the 
gravity of a Turk. We found him, how- 

ever, wonderfully prejudiced in favour of 
| the Turkiſh characters and manners, which 
he thinks infinitely preferable to the Euro- 
pean,' or thoſe of any other nation, 


He deſcribes the Turks in general as 
a people of great ſenſe and integrity, the 
moſt hoſpitable, generous, and the happieſt 
of mankind. He talks of returning, as ſoon 
as poſſible, to Egypt, which he paints as a 
perfect paradiſe; and thinks that, had it 
not been otherwiſe. ordered for wiſe pur- 
poſes, of which it does not become us to 
judge, the children of Iſrael would cer- 
Vor. I. D . tainly 
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lives, within their harams, © No doubt.“ 
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tainly have choſen to remain where they 


were, and have endeavoured to drive the 


ä to the land or Canaan, - 


Though Mr. Montague PAY ever firs 
abroad, he returned the Duke's viſit; and 
as we were not provided with cuſhions, he 
ſat, while he ſtaid, upon a ſopha, with his 
legs under him, as he had done at his own 
houſe. This poſture, by long habit, is 
now become the moſt agreeable to him, 
and he inſiſts on its being by far the moſt 
natural and convenient; but indeed, he 
ſeems to cheriſh the ſame opinion with 
regard to all the cuſtoms which prevail 
among the Turks. I could not help men- 

tioning one, which T ſuſpected would be 
thought both unnatural and inconvenient 
by at leaft one half of che human race; 
that of the men being allowed to engroſs 
as many women as they dan maintain, and 
confining them to the moſt inßʒ pid of all 


7 


replied 
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replied he, the women are all enemies to 
% polygamy and concubinage ; and there 
©« is reaſon to imagine, that this averſion 
of theirs, joined to the great influence 
a they have in all Chriſtian countries, has 
prevented Mahometaniſm from making 
any progreſs in Europe, The Turkiſh 
, men, on the other hand,” continued he, 
have an averſion to Chriſtianity, equal to 
* that which the Chriſtian women have to 
[the religion of Mahomet: auricular 
* confeſſion is perfectly horrible to their 
* imagination. No Turk, of any delicacy, 
* would ever allow his wife, particularly 
* if he had but one, to hold private con- 


&* ference with a man, on any pretext 
© whatever,” 


- I took notice, that this averſion to auri · 
cular confeſſion, could not be a reaſon for 
the Turk's diſlike to the Proteſtant religion. 
That is true,” ſaid he; © but you have 
© other tenets in common with the Catho- 

| D 2 « lics, 


4 
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lies, which renders your religion as 
e odious as theirs. You forbid polygamy 
« and concubinage, which, in the eyes of 
« the Turks, who obey the dictates of the 
„religion they embrace, is conſidered as 
* an intolerable hardſhip. Beſides, the 
idea which your religion gives of heaven, 
is by no means to their taſte. If they 
believed your account, they would think 
* it the _ moſt tireſome and comfortleſs 
6 place i in the univerſe, and not one Turk 
among a thouſand would go to the 
Chriſtian heaven if he had it in his 
choice. Laſtly, the Chriſtian religion 
« conſiders women, as creatures upon a 
level with men, and equally entitled to 
7 every enjoyment, both here and here- 
« after. When the Turks are told this,“ 

added he, they are not ſurpriſed at being 
informed alſo, that women, in general, 
are better Chriſtians than men; but they 
are perfectly aſtoniſhed that an opinion, 
10 * think ſo contrary to common 


« ſenſe, 


©G 
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« ſenſe, ſhould ſubſiſt among the rational, 
« that is to ſay, the male part of Chriſtians. 
It is impoſſible,” added Mr. Montague, 
©« to drive it out of the head of a Muſſul- 
© man, that women are creatures of a 
© ſubordinate ſpecies, created merely to 
* comfort and amuſe men during their 
“journey through this vain world, but by 
* no means worthy of accompanying be- 
4 hevers to paradiſe, where females, of a 
© nature far ſuperior to women, wait with 
% impatience to receive all pious Muſſul- 
„ men into their arms.“ 


It is needleſs to relate to you any more 
of our converſation. A lady, to whom [I 
was giving an account of it the day on 
which it happened, could with difficulty 
allow me to proceed thus far in my narra- 
tive; but, interrupting me with impatience, 
ſhe ſaid, ſhe was ſurpriſed I could repeat 
all the nonſenſical, deteſtable, impious 
maxims of thoſe odious Mahometans; and 

D 3 ſhe 
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ſhe thought Mr. Mantagye ſhould be ſent 
back to Egypt, with his long beard, and 
not be allowed to propagate opinions, the 
bare mention of which, however reaſonable 
they might appear to Turks, ought not ta 
be tolerated in any Chriſtian land. 
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LETTER IV. 


3 


HE view of Venice, at ſome little 
diſtance from the town, is mention- 
ed by many travellers in terms of the 
higheſt admiration. I had been fo often 
forewarned of the amazement with which 
1 ſhould be ſtruck at firſt ſight of this city, 
that when I actually did ſee it, I felt little 
or no-amazement at all. You will behold, 
faid thoſe anticipators, a magnificent town, 
Dor more frequently, to make the deeper 
impreſſion, they gave it in detail Lou 
will behold, ſaid they, magnificent palaces, 
churches, towers and ſteeples, all ſtanding 
in the middle of the ſea. Well; this, un- 
queſtionably, is an uncommon ſcene; and 
there 1 is no manner of doubt that a town, 
| D 4 ſurrounded 


* 
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ſurrounded by water, is a very fine ſight ; 
but all the travellers that have exiſted ſince 
the days of Cain, will not convince me, 
that a town,' ſurtounded 'by land, is not a 
much finer. Can there be any compariſon, 
in point of beauty, between the dull mo- 
notony of a watery ſurface, and the de- 


lightful variety of gardens, meadows, hills, 
and woods: + 


If the ſituation of Venice render it leſs 
agreeable than another city, to behold at a 
diſtance, it muſt render it, in a much 
ſtronger degree, leſs agreeable to inhabit. 
For you will pleaſe to recollect, that, inſtead 
of walking or riding in the fields, and 
enjoying the fragrance of. herbs, and the 
melody of birds; when you wiſh to take 
the air here, you muſt ſubmit to be paddled 
about, from morning to night, i in a narrow 
boat, along dirty canals; or, if you donit 


| like this, you have one reſource more, which 
11. that of nt in St. Mark's Place. 


Theſe 
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- Theſe are the diſadvantages which Ve- 
nice labours under, with regard to ſituation 
but it has other peculiarities, which, in the 
opinion of many, overbalance them, and 


render it, on the whole, an agrecable | 
town. 


Venice is ſaid to be built in the ſea; 
that is, it is built in the midſt of ſhallows, 
which ſtretch ſome miles from the ſhore; at 
the bottom of the Adriatic Gulph. Though 
thoſe ſhallows, being now all covered with 
water, have the appearance of one great 
lake, yet they are called Lagune, or lakes; 
becauſe formerly, as it is imagined, there 
were ſeveral; - On ſailing on the Laguna, 
and looking to the bottom, many large 
hollows are to be ſeen, which, at ſome 
former period, have, very. poſſibly, been 
diſtinct lakes, though now, being all covered 
with a common ſurface of water, they form 
one large lake, of unequal depth. The 
N between thoſe” hollows, it is ſup- 


poſed, 
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poſed, . were little iſlands, and are now 
| ſhallows, which, at ebb, are all within 
reach of a pole. 


When you approach the city, you come 
along a liquid road, marked by rows of 
ſtakes on each ſide, which direct veſſels, of 
a certain burthen, to avoid the ſhallows, 
and keep in deeper water, Theſe ſhallows 
are a better defence to the city than the 
ſtrongeſt fortifications. On the approach of 
an enemy's fleet, the Venetians have only 
to pull up their ſtakes, and the enemy can 
advance no farther. They are equally be- 
yond the inſult of a land army, even in the 
midſt of winter; for the flux and reflux of 
the ſea, and the mildneſs of the climate, 
prevent ſuch a ſtrength of ice as could 
admit the approach of an army that 


way. 


The lake in which Venice | | 
kind of ſmall inner gulph, ſeparated. from 
the 
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the large one by ſome iſlands, at a' few 
miles diflance. Theſe iflands, in a great 
meaſure, break the farce of the Adriatic 
ſtorms, before they reach the Laguna; yet, 
in very high winds, the navigation of the 
lake is dangerous to gondolas, and ſome- 
times the gondoleers do not truft them- 
felves even on the canals within the city. 
This is not ſo great an inconveniency ts 
the inhabitants as you may imagine; be- 
cauſe moſt of the houſes have one door 
opening upon a canal, and another com- 
municating with the ſtreet; by means of 
which, and of the bridges, you can go to 


almoſt any part of the town by land, as 
well as by water. 


| The 3 of inhabitants are computed 
at about 150,000; the ftreets, in general, 
are narrow; ſo are the canals, except the 
Grand Canal; which is very broad, and has 
a ſerpentine courſe through the middle of 
the city; They tell you, there are ſeveral 
+ hundred 
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hundred bridges in Venice. What paſs 
under this name, however, are ſingle arches 


thrown over the canals; moſt of them 
Oy _— "os | 


i The Rialto conſiſts alſo of a ſingle arch, 
but a very noble one, and of marble. It is 
built acroſs the Grand Canal, near the 
middle, where it is narroweſt. This cele- 
brated arch is ninety feet wide on the level 
of the canal, and twenty-four feet high. 
Its beauty is impaired by two rows of 
booths; or ſhops, which are erected upon 
it, and divide its upper ſurface into three 
narrow ſtreets. The view from the Rialto 
is equally lively and magnificent; the 
objects under your eye are the Grand Canal, 
covered with boats and gondolas, and 
flanked on each fide with magnificent 
palaces, churches, and ſpires ; but this fine 
proſpect is almoſt the only one in Venice; 

for, except the Grand Canal, and the Canal 
| Regio, all the others are narrow and mean; 
"Yb, ſome 
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ſome of them have no quays; the water 
literally waſhes the walls of the houſes. 
When you ſail along thoſe wretched canals, 
you have no one agreeable object to cheer 
the ſight; and the ſmell is overwhelmed 
with the ſtench, which, at certain ſeaſong, 
exhales from the water. 
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LETTER v. 


Venice, | 
Ns the only agreeable view in Venice 
is from the Grand Canal, ſo the only 
place where you can walk with eaſe and 
ſafety, is in the Piazza di St. Marco. This 
is a kind of irregular quadrangle, formed 
by a number of buildings, all ſingular in 
their kind, and very different from each 
other. | | 


The Ducal palace the church of St. 
Mark — that of St. Giminiano—a noble 
range of buildings, called Procuratie the 
new and the old, in which are the Muſeum, - 
the public library, and nine large apart- 
ments belonging to the Procurators of St. 
Mark; all theſe buildings are of marble. 

| | There 
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There is an opening from St. Mark's 
Place to the ſea, on which ſtand two lefty 
pillars of granite. Criminals condemned 
to ſuffer death publicly, are executed be- 
tween theſe pillars: on the top of one of 
them is a lion, with wings; and on the other, 
a ſaint— without wings; — there is, how- 
ever, a large crocodile at his feet, which, 
1 preſume, belongs to him. At one corner 
of St. Mark's church, contiguous to the 
palace, are two ſtatues of Adam and Eve; 
they have neither wings nor crocodile, nor 
any kind of attendant, not-even their old 
acquaintance the ſerpent. 


At the corner of the new Procuratie, 
a little diſtant from the church, ſtands the 
ſteeple of St. Mark. This is a quadran- 
gular tower, about three hundred feet in 
height, I am told it is not uncommon in 
Italy for the church and ſteeple to be in 
this ſtate of diſunion. This ſhocked a 
clergyman, of my acquaintance, very much; 
8 he 
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he mentioned it to me, many years ago 
amongſt the errors and abſurdities of the 
church of Rome. The gentleman was 
clearly of opinion, that church and ſteeple 
ought to be inſeparable as man and wife; 
and that every church ought to conſider 
its ſteeple as mortar of its mortar, and 
ſtone of its ſtone. An old captain of 
a ſhip, who was preſent, declared himſelf 
of the ſame way of thinking, and ſwore 
that a church, divorced from its ſteeple, 
appeared to him as ridiculous as a ſhip 
without a maſt. 1 


A few paces from the church are three 
tall poles, on which enſigns and flags are 
hung on days of public rejoicing. Theſe 
ſtandards are in memory of the three king 
doms, Cyprus, Candia, and Negropont, 
which once belonged to this republic; 
the three crowns are ſtill kept in the Ducal 
palace. Since the kingdoms are gone, I 
ſhould think the crowns and the poles 

| ſcarcely 
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ſearcely worth preſerving; they are, how- 
ever, of the ſame value to Venice, that the 
title of King of France is to his Britannic 
Majeſty. At the bottom of the Tower of 
St. Mark, is a ſmall neat building of 
marble, called the Loggietta, where ſome 
of the Procurators of St. Mark conſtantly 
attend to do buſineſs. Some people are of 
opinion that, particularly when the grand 
council, or the ſenate, are aſſembled, theſe 
Procurators are placed there, as ſtate cen- 
tinels, to give warning in caſe of any 
appearance of diſcontent or commotion 
among the populace, which muſt neceſſarily 
ſhew itſelf at this place, as there is no 
other in Venice where a mob could aſ- 
ſemble. 


The patriarchal church of St. Mark, 
though one of the richeſt and moſt ex- 
penſive in the world, does not ſtrike the 
eye very much at firſt ; the architecture is 
of a mixed kind, moſtly Gothic, yet many 
Ke i ES of 
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of the pillars are of the Grecian orders; 
the outſide is incruſted with marble; the 
inſide, ceiling, and floor, are all of the 
fineſt marble; the numerous pillars which 
ſupport the roof are of the ſame ſubſtance; 
the whole is crowned by five domes;—but 
all this labour and expence have been di- 
reed by a very moderate ſhare of taſte. 


The front, which looks to the palace, 
has five braſs gates, with hiftorical bas- 
relieves; over the principal gate are placed 
the four famous bronze horſes, ſaid to be 
the workmanſhip of Lycippus; they were 
given to the emperor Nero, by Tiridates, 
king of Armenia; the fiery ſpirit of their 
countenances, and their animated attitudes, 
are perfectly agreeable to their original 
deſtination, of being harneſſed to the cha- 
riot of the Sun.—Nero placed them on the 
triumphal arch conſecrated to him, and 
they are to be ſeen on the reverſe of ſome 
of his medals; they were removed from 

8 | Rome 
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Rome to Conſtantinople, placed in the Hyp- 
podrome by Conſtantine, and remained there 
till the taking of Conſtantinople by the 
French and Venetians in the beginning of 
the 13th century, when they were carried 
to Venice, and placed upon the gate of St. 
Mark's church, 


The treaſury of St. Mark is very rich in 
jewels and relics; and it was neceſlary to 
apply to one of the Procurators of St. 
Mark for leave to ſee it, I ſhall only men- 
tion a few of the moſt valuable effects 
kept here. Eight pillars from Solomon's 
temple at Jeruſalem; a piece of the Virgin 
Mary's veil, ſome of her hair, and a ſmall 
portion of her milk; the knife uſed by 
our Saviour at his laſt ſupper; one of the 
nails of the croſs, and a few drops of his 
blood. After theſe it would be impertinent 
to enumerate the bones, and other relics, 
of ſaints and martyrs, of which there is a 
plentiful ſhow in this church, and ſtill leſs 

2 need 
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need I take up your time with an inventory 
of the temporal jewels kept here; it would 
be unpardonable, however, to omit men- 
tioning the picture of the Virgin, by St. 
Luke. From this, compared with his 
other works, it is plain, that St. Luke was 
a much better evangeliſt than painter: ſome 
profeſſions ſeem to be almoſt incompatible 
with each other. —I have known many 
very good painters who would have made 
bad ſaints, and here is an inſtance of an 
excellent ſaint who was but an indifferent 
painter. 


The old Procuratie is built of a kind of 
black marble; the new is of the pietra 
dura of Iſtria. 


The church of St. Geminiano is an ele- 
gant piece of architecture, by Sanſovino. 


The Ducal palace is an immenſe build- 
ing, entirely of marble. Beſides the apart- 
ments 
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ments of the Doge, there are alſo halls and 
chambers for the ſenate, and all the dif- 
ferent councils and tribunals. The prin- 
cipal entrance is by a ſpacious ſtair, called 
the Giants ſtair, on account of two Coloſſal 
ſtatues of Mars and Neptune, placed at 
the top; they are of white marble, the 
work of Sanſovino, and intended to repre- 
ſent the naval and military power of this 
ſtate. Their gigantic ſize might be proper 
enough formerly, but they would be juſter 
emblems of the preſent force of this re- 
public if their ſtature were more maderate. 


Under the porticoes, to which you aſcend 
by this ſtair, you may perceive the gaping 
mouths of lions, to receive anonymous 
letters, informations of treaſonable prac- 
tices, and accuſations of magiſtrates for 
abuſes in office, | 


From the palace there is a coyered bridge 
of communication to a ſtate priſan, on the 


E 3 other 
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other ſide of the canal. Priſoners paſs to 


and from the courts over this bridge, which 
is named Ponte Dei Soſpiri. 


The apartments and halls of the Ducal 
palace are ornamented by the pencils of 
Titian, Paul Veroneſe, Tintoret, Palma, 
the Baſſans, and other painters. The rape 
of Europa, and the ſtorming of Zara, both 
by Paul Veroneſe, are amongſt the higheſt 
eſteemed pieces of that maſter. The foot 
of Europa is honoured with the particular 
admiration of the corinoifſeurs ; the bull 
ſeems to be of their way of thinking, for 
he licks it as he bears her along above the 
waves. Some people admire even this 
thought of the painter; I cannot ſay I am 
of the number: I think it is the only thing 
in the picture which is not admirable ; it is 
making Jupiter enter a little tov much 
into the character which he had aſſumed. 
There are a few pictures in this palace by 
Titian, but a great many by the other 

2 maaſters. 
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maſters. The ſubjects are moſtly taken 
from the hiſtory of Venice, 


Within the palace there is a little arſe- 
nal, which communicates with the hall of 
the great council, Here a great number 
of muſkets are kept, ready charged, with 
which the nobles may arm themſelves on any 
ſudden inſurrection, or other emergency, 


4 The lower gallery or the piazza, under 
the palace, is called the Broglio, In this 
the noble Venetians walk and converſe: 
it 18 only here, and at council, where they 
have opportunities of meeting together ; for 
they ſeldom viſit openly, or in a family way, 
at each other's houſes, and ſecret meetings 
would give umbrage to the ſtate inquiſitors; 
they chuſe, therefore, to tranſat their 
buſineſs on this public walk. People of 
inferior rank ſeldom remain on the Brog- 
ho for any length of time e when the nobi- 
lity are there, 


E 4 
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LETTER VI. 


Venice. - 


WAs led, in my laſt, into a very par- 
1 ticular (and I wiſh you may not have 
alſo found it very tedious) deſcription of 
St. Mark's Place. There 1s no help for 
what is paſt, but, for your comfort, you 
have nothing of the ſame kind to fear 
while we remain here; for there is not 
another ſquare, or place, as the French with 
more propriety call them, in all Venice. 
To compenſate, however, for there being 
but one, there is a greater variety of objects 
to be ſeen at this one, than in any half 


dozen of the © or places, of London 
or Paris. 


After our eyes had been dazzled = ith 
looking at pictures, and our legs cramped 
with 
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with fitting in a gondola, it is no ſmall 
relief, and amuſement, to ſaunter in the 
Place of St. Mark, 


The number and diverſity of objects 
which there preſent themſelves to the eye, 


naturally create a very rapid ſucceſſion of 
ideas. The ſight of the churches awakens 


religious ſentiments, and, by an eaſy tran- 
ſition, the mind is led to contemplate 
the influence of ſuperſtition. In the midft 
of this reverie, Nero's four horfes appear, 
and carry the fancy to Rome and Conſtan- 
tinople. While you are forcing your way, 
ſword in hand, with the heroic Henry 
Dandelo, into the capital of Aſia, Adam 
and Eve ſtop your progrels, and lead you 
to the garden of Eden. You have not 
long enjoyed a ſtate of innocence and hap- 
pineſs in that delightful paradiſe, till Eve 


— her raſh hand in evil hour 
"uy erage tothe fruit, ſhe plucks, ſheeats, 
After 
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After that unfortunate repaſt, no more 
comfort being to be found there, you are 
glad to mount St. Mark's winged lion, and 
fly back to the Ducal palace, where you will 
naturally reflect on the riſe and progreſs 
of the Venetian ſtate, and the various 
ſprings of their government. While you 
admire the ſtrength of a conſtitution which 
has ſtood firm for ſo many ages, you are 
appalled at the fight of the lion's mouth 
gaping for accuſations; and turning with 
horror from a place where innocence ſeems 
expoſed to the attacks of hidden malice, 
you are regaled with a proſpect of the ſea, 
which opens your return to a country of 
real freedom, where juſtice. rejects the libel 
of the hidden accuſer, and. dares to try, 
condemn, and execute openly, the higheſt, 
as well as the loweſt, delinquent, 


1 affure you I have, more than once, 
made all this tour, flanding- in the 
middle of St, Mark's ſquare ; whereas, 


in 
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in the French places, you have no- 
thing before your eyes but monuments 
of the monarch's vanity, and the people's 
adulation; and in the greater part of the 
London ſquares, and ftreets, what idea can 
preſent itſelf to the imagination, beyond 


that of the ſnug neatneſs and conveniency 
of ſubſtantial brick houſes? 


I have been ſpeaking hitherto of a morn- 
ing ſaunter; for in the evening there ge- 
nerally is, on St. Mark's Place, ſuch a 
mixed multitude of Jews, Turks, and 
Chriſtians; lawyers, knaves, and pick- 
pockets; mountebanks, old women, and 
phyſicians; women of quality, with maſks; 
trumpets barefaced; and, in ſhort, ſuch a 
jumble of ſenators, citizens, gondoleers, 
and people of every character and condition, 
that your ideas are broken, bruiſed, and 
diſlocated in the crowd, in ſuch a manner 
that you can think, or reflect, on nothing; 


yet 
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yet this being a ſtate of mind which many 
people are fond of, the place never fails to 
be well attended, and, in fine weather, 
numbers paſs a great part of the night 
there. When the piazza is illuminated, 
and the ſhops, in the adjacent ſtreets, 
lighted up, the whole has a brilliant effect; 
and as it is the cuſtom for the ladies, as 
well as the gentlemen, to frequent the 
caſſinos and coffee-houſes around, the 
Place of St. Mark anſwers all the purpoſes 
of either Vauxhall or Ranelagh, 


It is not in St, Mark's Place that you are 
to look for the fineſt monuments of the 
art of Titian, or the genius of Palladio; for 
thoſe it 1s neceſſary to viſit the churches and 
palaces: but if you are inclined to make 
that tour, you muſt find another Cicerone, 
for I ſhall certainly not undertake the office, 
I do not pretend to be a competent judge of 
paintiag or architecture ; I have no new 

remarks 
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remarks to make on thoſe ſubjects, and I 
wiſh to avoid a hackneyed repetition of 
what has been ſaid by others. 


Some people ſeem affected by paintings 
to a degree which I never could feel, and 
can ſcarcely conceive. I admire the works 
of Guido and Raphael, but there are 
amateurs who fall downright in love with 


every man, woman, or angel, produced by 
thoſe painters. 


When the ſubject is pathetic, Jam often 
ſtruck with the genius and execution of the 
artiſt, and touched with the ſcene repres 
ſented, but without feeling thoſe violent 
emotions of grief which ſome others diſ- 
play. I have ſeen a man ſo affected with 
the grief of Venus, for the death of 
Adonis, that he has wiped his eyes as if 
he had been ſhedding tears; and have heard 
another expreſs as much horror at the 
martyrdom of a faint, as he could have 


done 
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done bad he been preſent at the real exe- 
cution. Horace's obſervation is r 


juſt, as he applies it, 


Segnids itritant animos demiſſa per aurem, 

Quam que ſunt oculis ſubjecta fidelibus—“ 
He is treating of dramatic pieces; 

Aut agitur res in ſcenis, aut acta refertur t, 


is the preceding line. On the ſtage, what 
is actually repreſented, makes a ftronger 


impreſſion than what is only related; and 


in real life, no doubt, we ſhould be more 
ſhocked by ſeeing a murder committed, 
than by hearing an account of it. But 
whether ſeeing a pathetic ſtory expreſſed 
in painting, or hearing it related, has the 
moſt powerful effect, is a different queſtion. 
I only ſay for myſelf, that, on contem- 
plating a painted tragedy, I can never help 
What we hear, 
With ſlower paſſion to the heart proceeds, 


Than when an audience views the very deeda. 


+ The buſineſs of the d rana muſt appear in action or 
2 


recollect- 
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recolleQing that it is ated upon canvas. 
This never fails to dart ſuch a ray of 
comfort into my heart, as cheers it up, 
in ſpite of all the blood and carnage I ſee 
before my eyes, With a mind fo vulgarly 
fabricated, you will not be ſurpriſed when 
I acknowledge, that I have felt more com- 
paſſion at the ſight of a ſingle highway- 
man going to Tyburn, than at the maſſacre 
of two thouſand innocents, though exe- 
cuted by Nicholas Pouſſin himſelf. This 
convinces me that I am not endued with 
the organs of a connoiſſeur. 


But if you are violently bent upon being 
thought a man of very refined taſte, there 
are books in abundance to be had, which 
will put you in poſſeſſion of all the terms 
of technical applauſe, or cenſure, and fur- 
niſh you with ſuitable expreſſions for the 
whole climax of ſenſibility, As for myſelf, 
I was long ago taught a leſſon, which made 
a deep impreſſion on my mind, and will 

effectually 
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effectually prevent me from every affeQa- 
tion of that kind. Very early in life, I 
reſided above a year at Paris, and happened 
one day to accompany five or ſix of our 
countrymen, to view the pictures in the 
Palais Royal. A gentleman who affected 
an enthuſiaſtic paſſion for the fine arts, 
particularly that of painting, and who had 
the greateſt deſire to be thought a con- 
noiſſeur, was of the party: He had read 
the lives of the painters, and had the 
Voyage Pittoreſque de Paris by heart. 
From the moment we entered the rooms he 
began to diſplay all the refinements of his 
taſte; he inſtructed us what to admire, and 
drew us away with every ſign of diſguſt 
when we ſtopped a moment at an un- 
celebrated picture. We were afraid of 
appearing pleaſed with any thing we ſaw, 
tilt he informed us whether of not it was 
worth looking at. He ſhook his head at 
ſome, toſſed up his noſe at others; com- 
mended a few, anc pronounced ſentence 


On 
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on every piece as he paſſed along, with 
the moſt impoling tone of ſagacity.—“ Bad, 
e that Caravaggio is too bad indeed, devoĩd 
te of all grace; — but here is a Caracei that 
makes amends; how charming the grief 
of that Magdalen! The Virgin, you'll 
obſerve, gentlemen, is only fainting, but 


'« 
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the Chriſt is quite dead. Look at the 


cc . 


arm, did you ever ſee any thing ſo dead? 
Aye, here's a Madona, which they 
tell you is an original, by Guido; but 
any body may ſee that it is only a tole- 


rable copy.— Pray, gentlemen, obſerve 


this St. Sebaſtian, how delightfully he 
expires: Don't you all feel the arrow 
in your hearts? I'm ſure I feel it in 
mine. Do let us move on; I ſhould die 
with agony if I looked any longer.” 


We at length came to the St. John, by 
Raphael, and here this man of taſte ſtop- 


ped ſhort in an extaſy of admiration.—One 


of the company had. already paſſed it, 


Vol. I, 


F 


without 
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without. minding it, and Was looking at 
another picture; on which: the connoiffeur; 
bawled qut Good: God, Sir! what are 
t you about? The honeſt gentleman ſtarted; 
and: ſtared around to know „ e he 
le FnStsb T7 ee 

; It: ) N. 1 

8 \ Hana: * 1 40; your | heals Sir d' 
continued the connoiſſeur: Don't. you: 
2 e- St.. John mhen you ſee AN 

nd zobiud vd (8 FRI u. 

St. Tha! 1 replied the os 

ment. Aye, N ee in 
* inden, ns 


« L.dan't * TY you mean, ir,” | 
laid hs gentleman, peeviſhly.. | 
85 Don't t ; you?” cad the connoiſſeur ; ; 
mean. St. John in the. wilderneſs, by the, 
e divine, Raffaelle Sanzio da Urbino, and 
q e ſtands by your ide—Pray, my, 
Nr | . 6 dear 


ek a! 
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« dear Sir, will you be ſo obliging as to 
n beſtow A little of your attention of tn nat 
« foot ? Does it not ſtart from tlie allt 
*-Is it not perfectly out of the frame? Did 


» 
4 Q1143 41 


67 you ever ſee ſuch colouring ? They talk | 


_ nan; can Titian' 8 colouring excel 
bat? What truth, what vature ir in the 
2 Wat To the clegani of the antique, 


43443444484 


* here 18 Joined the limplicity of nature,” 


# Þ 4 Gaz td 


| Wa Latta in filent' admiration, 
and-began to imagine we perceived all the 
perfections he enumerated; when a perſon 
in the Duke of Orleans' ſervice came and 
informed us, that the original, which he 
preſumed was the picture we wiſhed to 
ſee, was in another room; the Duke 
having allowed a painter to copy it. That 
which we had been looking at was a very 
wretched daubing, done from the original 
by ſome obſcure painter, and had been 
thrown, with other rubbiſh, into a corner ; 


where the Swiſs had accidentally diſcovered 


F 2 ä it, 


ee eno—_—__—_ Ro” 
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it, and had hung it up merely by way of 


covering the vacant ſpace on the wall, till 
the other ſhould be replaced. 


Ho the connoiſſeur looked on this try- 
ing occaſion, I cannot ſay. It would have 
been barbarous to have turned an eye upon 
him.—1 ſtepped into the next room, fully 
determined to be cautious in deciding on 
the merit of painting; perceiving that it 
was not ſafe, in this ſcience, to ſpeak even 
from the book. 


7 
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LETTER VII. 


| 2 Vas 
x 1E acquire an early partiality for 
Rome, by reading the claſſics, and 
the hiſtory of the ancient republic. Other 
parts of Italy alſo intereſt us more on 
account of their having been the reſidence 
of the old Romans, than from the regard 
we pay to what has been tranſacted there 
during the laſt fourteen or bifteen cen- 
turies. 


Venice claims no importance from an- 
cient hiſtory, and boaſts no connection 
with the Roman republic; it ſprung from 
the ruins of that empire; and whatever 
its annals offer worthy of the attention of 
mankind, } is independent of the prejudice 


we feel in favour of the Roman name. | 
F 3 The 
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The independence of Venice was not built 
on uſurpation, nor cemented with blood; 
it was founded on the firſt law of human 
nature, and the undouhted rights of man. 


About the middle of the fifth century, 
when Europe formed one continued ſcene 
of violence and bloodſhed; A hatred | Jof 
tyranny, a love of liberty, and a dread of 
the eruelty of Barbarians, prompted the 
Veneti, a people inhabiting a ſmall diſtrict 
of Italy, a few of the inhabitants of Padua, 
and ſome peaſants who lived on the fertile 
banks of the Po, to ſeek an aſylum from 
the fury of Attila, among the little iſlands 


and marſhes at the bottom of hs Adriatic 
Gulph. 


Before this time, ſome Fiſhermen had 
built ſmall. houſes, or Huts, on one of theſe 
iſlands, called Rialto. The city of Padua, 
with a view to draw commercial advantages 
from this eftabliſhment, encouraged ſome 


of 
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af her inhabitants to ſettle there, and ſent 
every year three or four citizens to act as 


magiſtrates. When Attila had taken and 


deſtroyed Aquileia, great numbers from all 
the neighbouring countries fled to Rialto; 
whole ſize being augmented by new houſes, 
took the name of Venice, from the diſtrict 
from which the greater number of the 
earlieſt refugees had fled. On the death of 
Attila, many returned to their former ha- 
bitations; but thoſe who preferred freedom 
and ſecurity to all other advantages, re- 
mained at Venice. Such was the beginning 
of this celebrated republic. Some nice 
diſtinguiſhers pretend, that this was che 
beginning of their freedom, but not of their 
independency; for they affert, that the 


Venetians were dependent on Padua, as 


their mother city. It is certain that the 
Paduans claimed ſuch a prerogative over 
this infant ſtate, and attempted to ſubje& 
her to ſome commercial reſtrictions; theſe 
. FRE 2 Hos were 
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were rejected by the Venetians, as arbitrary 
and vexatious. Diſputes aroſe very dan- 
gerous to both; but they ended in Venice 


entirely throwing off the juriſdiction of 


Padua. It is curious, and not unworthy 
of ſerious attention in the preſent age, to 
ſee the parent now totally ſubjected to the 
child, whom ſhe mg retain in too 


rigorous a dependence. + 


The irruption of the Lombards into 
Italy, while it ſpread havoc and deſtruction 


over the, adjacent country, was the cauſe of 
a great acceſſion of ſtrength to Venice, by 


the numbers of new refugees who fled to it 
with all the wealth they could carry, and 
became ſubjects of this ſtate. 


The Lombards themſelves, while they 
eſtabliſhed their kingdom in the northern 


parts of Italy, and ſubdued all the ancient 


diſtrict of the Veneti, thought proper to 
leave 
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leave this little ſtate unmoleſted, imagining 
that an attempt againſt-it would be attended 
with more trouble than profit; and while 
they carried on more important conqueſts, 
they found it convenient to be on a good 
footing with Venice, whoſe numerous ſqua- 
drons of ſmall veſſels could render the moſt 
eſſential ſervices to their armies. Accord- 
ingly leagues and treaties were formed 
occaſionally between the two ſtates; the 
Lombards in all probability imagining, that 
it would be in their power, at any time, to 
make themſelves maſters of this inconſider- 
able republic. But when that people had 
fully eſtabliſhed their new kingdom, and 
were free from the expence of other wars, 
they then found Venice ſo much increaſed 
in ſtrength, that, however much they might 
have wiſhed to comprehend it within their 
dominions, it appeared no longer conſiſtent 
with ſound policy to make the attempt, 
They therefore choſe rather to confirm 
their ancient alliance by freſh treaties. 


When 


* 
Ty 
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When Charlemagne overturned the 
kingdom of the Lombards, and, after hav- 
ing ſent their king Didier priſoner to 
France, was erowned emperor at Rome, 
by Leo the Third, the Venetian ſtate cul- 
4ivated the favour of that conqueror with 
ſo much addreſs, that, inſtead of attempt- 


he confirmed the treaty they had made 
with the Lombards; by which, among 
other things, the limits, or boundaries, be- 
tween che two ſtates, were aſcertained. 


In the wars with the eaſtern empire, and 
in thoſe of later date between France and 
the houſe of Auſtria, Venice always endea- 
voured to avoid the reſentment of either of 
the contending parties; ſecretly, however, 


aſſiſling that which was at the greateſt 


diſtance from her own dominions, and, of 
conſequence, the leaſt formidable to her. 
Thoſe great powers, on their parts, were ſo 


eager. to humble, or deſtroy, each other, 


that 


- 


ing any thing againſt their independence, 


— 


os 
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that the riſing vigour of Venice was per- 
mitted to grow, for ages, almoſt unobſerv- 
ed. Like the fame of Marcellus, it might 
have been ſaid of that republic, 


Creſcit occulto velut arbor zvo*. 


And when, at length, ſhe began to excite 
the jealouſy of the great ſtates of Europe, 
ſhe had acquired ſtrength and revenues 
ſufficient to reſiſt not only one, but greg 
combinations of thoſe powers leagued for 
her deſtruction. 


This republic, in its various periods of 
increaſe, of meridian ſplendor, and of de- 
clenſion, bas already exiſted for a longer 
time than any other of which hiſtory 
makes mention. The Venetians themſelves 
aſſert, that this duration is owing to the 
excellent materials of which their govern- 
ment has been compoſed, by which they 


 ® Like a youthful tree, of growth | 
Inſenſible, high ſhoots his ſpreading fame. 


Francis. 
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imagine it has long ſince been brought to 
the higheſt degree of perfection. 


As I have beſtowed ſome time ſince we 
came hither in conſidering the Venetian 
hiſtory and government, I ſhall, in my 
next, take a general view of thoſe boaſted 
materials, that we may be able to judge 

whether or not this high eulogium is well 
founded. E 
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LETTER v. 


8 Venice. 
HE firſt form of government eſta- 
bliſhed at Venice, was purely de- 
mocratical, Magiſtrates were choſen by a 
general aſſembly of the people: they were 
called Tribunes; and as this ſmall com- 
munity inhabited ſeveral little iſlands, a 
Tribune was appointed to judge cauſes, and 
diſtribute juſtice, on each of thoſe iſlands, 
His power was continued one year; at the 
expiration of which, he was accountable 
for his conduct to the general aſſembly of 
the people, who annually elected a new ſet 
of Tribunes. 


This ſim ple form of government, while 
it marks a ſtrict regard to that freedom ſo, 
delightful 
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delightful to the mind of man, was found 


ſufficient, for the ſpace of a hundred and 


fifty. years, to maintain order in a ſmall 
community, ſituated as this was. At 
length the bad adminiſtration of ſome of 
the Tribunes, diſcord and animoſity among 


others, and ſome ſuſpicions that the Lom- 


bards promoted civil diſſenſion, with a view 
to bring the republic under their dominion, 
awakened the fears of the people, and made 
them liſten to the opinions of thoſe who 
thought a nes | in the form of govern- 
ment neceſſary. 


After various debates” at path 
was finally determined, that a' chief” wire 
giſtrate ſhould be elected, as the centre of 
public authority; -whoſe power might give 
ſach vigour and efficacy to the laws, ab was! | 
abſolutely neceſſary in times of diiger;” 
and whoſe .duty ſhould be, to direct the 
force of the reſdutces of the ſtate with 


prowptitude; uncramped by” that opp6fi-' 


6 tion, 
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tion, and conſequent dilatorineſs, which 
had been too apparent under the Tribunes. 
This magiſtrate was not to be named King, 
but Duke, which has ſince been corrupted 
to Doge; the office was not to be here- 
ditary, but elective; and the Doge was to 
enjoy it for life. It was agreed that he 
ſhould have the nomination of all the in- 
ferior magiſtrates, and the power of mak 
ing peace, and declaring war, without 


conſulting any but ſuch of the citizens as 
he ſhould think proper. 


When = election took place, all ths: 
ſufffages fell upon Paul Luc Anafeſte, who 
entered into this new office in the year 


697. 


| The . muſt certainly have felt 
great inconveniencies from their former 
government, or have been under great 
dread from a. or foreign enemies, 


before 
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before they could ſubmit to ſuch a funda- 
mental change in the nature of their 
conſtitution.” It is evident, that, on 
this) occaſion,” they ſeem to have loſt 
that jealous attention to liberty which 
they formerly poſſeſſed; for while they 
withheld from their chief magiſtrate the 
name, they left him all the power, 'of a 
King. There is no period when real 
and enli ghtened- patriots ought to watch - 
with more vigilance over the rights of the 
people, than in times of danger from 
foreign enemies; for the public in general 
ave then ſo much engroſſed by the dangers 
- from without, that they overlook the en- 
croachments which are more apt, at thoſe. 
times than any other, to be made on their 
conſtitution from within: and it is of ſmall 
importance that men defend their country 
from foreign foes, unleſs they 1 retain ſuch a 
ſhare of internal freedom, as renders a 


country worth the defending. 
It 
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It is highly probable, that the great 
degree of popularity which their firſt Doge 
had acquired before he arrived at that 
dignity, and the great confidence the people 
had in his public and private virtues, ren- 
dered them unwilling to limit the power 
of a perſon, who, they were convinced, 
would make a good uſe of it. E the man 
had been immortal, and incorruptible, they | 
would have been in the right: however, 
it muſt be confeſſed, that this Doge juſtifi- 
ed theit good opinion more than favourites 
of the people genefally do. oh 


In the councils which lie wilted on any 
matter of importance, le ſent meſſages 
to thoſe citizens, for whoſe judgment he 
had the greateſt eſteem, praying, ' that they 
would come, and aſſiſt him with their 
advice. This method was obſetved after- 
wards by ſucceeding Doges, and the citi- 
zens ſo ſent for were called Pregadi. The 
Doge' s council are ſtill called Pregadi, 

Vol. I. 8 though 
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though they have long ſat independent of 
his invitation. 


The firſt and ſecond Doge governed 
with moderation and ability; but the third 
gave the Venetians reaſon to repent that 
they had not confined the powers of their 
chief magiſtrate within narrower limits. 
After having ſerved the ſtate by his mili- 
tary talents, he endeavoured to enſlave it; 
his projects were diſcovered; but as the 
improvident people, in the laſt arrangement 
of their conſtitution, had preſerved no legal 
remedy for ſuch an evil, they were obliged 
to uſe the only means now in their power. 
They aſſaulted the Doge in his palace, 


and put him to death without farther 
ceremony. 


The people had conceived ſo much hatred 
for him, that, after his death, they reſolved 
to aboliſh the office. In the general aſſem- 
| bly it was agreed, that the chief magiſtrate, 
for 
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for the future, ſhould be elected every year; 
that he ſhould have the ſame power as 
formerly, while he remained in office; but, 
as this was to be for a ſhort time, they 
imagined he would behave with equity and 
moderation; and as they had an equal diſ- 
like to Doge and Tribune, he was called 

Maſter of the Militia. * 1 


The form of government introduced by 
this revolution, was but of ſhort duration. 
Factions aroſe, and became too violent for 
the tranſient authority of the Maſters of the 
Militia to reſtrain. The office expired five 
years after its inſtitution; and, by one of 
thoſe ſtrange and unaccountable changes of 
ſentiment, to which the multitude are ſo 
ſubject, the authority of the Doge was 
reſtored in the perſon of the ſon of their 
laſt Doge, whom, in a fit of a furious diſ- 
content, they had aſſaſſinated. This re- 
ſtoration happened about the year 730. 
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For a long time after this, the Venetian 


annals diſplay many dreadful ſcenes of 


eruelty, revolt, and aſſaſſination; Doges 
abuſing their power, endeavouring to eſta- 
bliſh a permanent and hereditary deſpotiſm, 


dy having their eldeſt ſons aſſociated in the 


office with themſelves, and then oppreſſing 
the people with double violence. The 
people, on the other hand, after bearing, 
with the moſt abject patience, the capri- 
cious cruelty of their tyrants, riſing at 
once, and murdering them, or driving 
them, with ignominy, out of their do- 
minions. Unable to bear either limited or 
abſolute government, the impatient and 
capricious multitude wiſh for things which 
have always been found incompatible: the 
ſecrecy, promptitade, and efficacy, of à de- 
ſpotic government, with all the freedom and 
mildneſs of a a "ew and limited conflitution. 


It is remarkable, that when che Dogs: 
was, even in a ſmall degree, popular, he 


"I 


: | 1 ag ſeldom 
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ſeldom. found any difficulty in getting his 
ſon elected his aſſociate in the ſovereign 
authority; and when that was not the caſe, 
there are many inſtances of the ſon being 
choſen directly on the death of his father. 


Yet, about the middle of the tenth gen- 
tury, the ſon of the Doge, Peter Candiano, 
took arms, and rebelled againſt his father. 
Being ſoon after defeated, and brought in 
chains to Venice, he was condemned to 
baniſhment, and declared incapable of 
being ever elected Doge. It appears, how- 
ever, that this worthleſs perſon was a great 
favourite of the people; for no ſooner was 
his father dead, than he was choſen to 
ſucceed him, and conducted, in great pomp, 
from Ravenna, the place of his exile, to 
Venice. 


The as were ſererely. ponidhns 
for this inſtance of levity. Their new Doge 
G 3 ſhewed 
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ſhewed himſelf as tyrannical in the cha- 
racter of a ſovereign, as he had been un- 


dutiful in that of a ſon. He became a 


monſter of pride and cruelty.” The people 
began to "murmur, and he became ſuſcep- 
tible of that terror which uſually accom- 
Pinies tyrants, He eſtabliſhed a body of 
life-guards to defend his perſon,” and 


| lodged them within the palace. This in- 


novation filled the people with indig- 
nation, and awakened all their fury. They 
attack the palace, are repulſed by the 
guards,” and ſet fire to the contiguous 
houſes. The wretched Doge, in danger of 
being conſumed by the flames, appears at 
the gate of the palace, with his infant ſon 
in bis arms, imploring the compaſſion of 
the multitude: they, inexorable as dæ mons, 
tear in pieces both father and child. At 
ſuch an inſtance of ſavage fury the human 
aſſections revolt from the oppreſſed people, 
Mey take part with their oppreſſor. We 


almoſt 
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almoſt wiſh be had lived that he might 
have ſwept from the earth a ſet of wretches 
more barbarous than himſelf. | 


Having ſpent their fury in the de- 
ſtruction of the tyrant, they leave the ty- 
ranny as before. No meaſures are taken 
to limit the power of che Doge. ry 


For ſome time after this, a ſpirit of 
ſuperſtition ſeemed to lay hold of / thoſe 
who filled that office, as if they had 
intended to expiate the pride of the late 
tyrant by their own humility. His three 
immediate ſucceſſors, after each of them 
had reigned a few years with applauſe, 
abandoned their dignity, ſhut themſelves 
up in convents, and paſſed the latter years 
of their lives as Monks, 


Whatever contempt thoſe pious Doges 
diſplayed for worldly things, their example 
made little impreſſion on their ſubjects, 

G4 5 who, 
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who, about this time, began to monopolize 
the trade and riches of Europe. And ſome 
years after, when all Cbriſtendom Was 
ſeized with the religious phrenzy of re- 
caovpering the Holy Land, the Venetians kept 
Jo perfectly free from the general infection, 
dat they did not ſeruple to ſupply the 
Saracens with arms and ammunition, in 
ſpite of the edicts of their Doges, and the 
| xemonragces of the. W and other pious 
* | | 


| Thames caſviſts dead that 
religion is one thing, and trade another ; 
that, as children of the church, they were 
willing to believe all that their mother re- 
quired; but, as merchants, they muſt carry 
their goods to the beſt market. 


In my next, I ſhall proceed with my 
review of the Venetian government, 
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LETTER Ix. 


Venice, 
H E minds of the Venetians were not 
ſo totally engroſſed by commercial 
ideas, as to make them neglect other means 
of aggrandizing their ſtate. All Iſtria ſub- 
mitted itſelf to their government: many of 
the free towns of Dalmatia, haraſſed by 
the Narentines, a nation of robbers and 
pirates on that coaſt, did the ſame. Thoſe 
towns. which refuſed, were reduced to 
obedience by Peter Urſeolo, the Doge of 
Venice, who had been ſent with à fleet 
againſt them, in the year 1000, He carried | 
his arms alſo into the country of the Naren- 

tines, and deſtroyed many of their towns, 


On his an it was determined, in a 
general end of the people, that the 
conquered 
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conquered towns and provinces ſhould be 
governed by magiſtrates ſent from Venice. 
Thoſe magiſtrates, called Podeſtas, were 
appointed by the Doge. The inhabitants 
of thoſe new-acquired towns were not 
admitted to the privileges of citizens of 
Venice, nor allowed to vote at the general 
aſſembly: the ſame rule was obſerved with 
regard to the inhabitants of all the do- 
minions afterwards acquired by the re- 
public. It will readily occur, that this 
acceſſion of dominions to the ſtate, greatly 
augmented the influence and power of the 
. chief magiſtrate: this, and the practice of 
aſſociating the ſon of the Doge with his 
father, raiſed jealouſies among the people; 
and a law was made, aboliſhing ſuch aſſo- 
ciations for the future. 


In the year 1173, after the aſſaſſination 
of che Doge Michieli, a far more important 
alteration took place in the government. 
At thay time, there was no other tribunal at 

Venice 
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Venice than that of forty judges. This 
court had been eſtabliſhed many years be- 
fore: it took cognizance of all cauſes, civil 
as well as criminal, and was called the 
Council of Forty. This body of men, in the 
midſt of the diſorder and confuſion which 
followed the murder of the Doge, formed 
a plan of new-modelling the government, 


Hitherto the people had retained great 
privileges. They had votes in the aſſem- 
blies; and, although the deſcendants of the 
ancient tribunes, and of the Doges, formed 
a kind of nobility, yet they had no legal 
privileges, or excluſive juriſdiction; no- 
thing to diſtinguiſh them from their fellow- 
citizens, but what their riches, or the ſpon- 
taneous reſpe& paid to the antiquity of 
their families, gave them. Any citizen, 
as well as they, might be elected to a 
public office. To acquire the honours 
of the ſtate, it was abſolutely neceſſary 
for the greateſt and proudeſt Vene- 
tian, to cultivate the good-will of the 


multitude, 
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mphkitude, . whoſe voice alone could raiſe 
him to the daa of den ad whoſe rage 


%% „„ 


and — hong of ſucks A minen Aan 
had been long felt; but nobody had hitherto 
had t the boldneſs, to ſtrike at this we 
right o of the people, n Yo ggg 


The eity was divided into fix parts, 
called Seſtiers. The Council of Forty pro- 
cured it to be eſtabliſhed, in the firſt place, 
that each of thoſe ſeſtiers ſhould annually 
Name two eleQors ; that thoſe twelve elec- 
tors ſhould have the right of chuſing, 
from the Whole body af the people, four 
| hundred and . ſeventy counſellors, - who 
ſhould. be called the Grand Council, and 
who ſhould have the ſame power, in all 
reſpects, which the general aſſembly of the 
PU formerly enjoyed. 


11 Was pretended, that this eoplarion was 


contrived merely to Arens confuſion, and 
to 
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to eſtabliſh regulatity in the great national 
aſſembly; that the people's right of election 
temained as before; and, by changing the 
counſellors yearly, thoſe who were riot 
elected one yeat might retain hopes of 
being choſen the nent. The people did 
not perceive that this law would: be fatal t 
_ their importance: it ptoved, however, ths 
foundation of the ariſtocracy, which was 
ſoon after eſtabliſhed, and ſtill ſubſiſts. 


The forty judges next propoſed another 
regulation, ſtill more delicate and import- 
ant. That, to prevent the tumults and dif- 
orders which were expected at the impend- 
ing election of a Doge, they ſhould (for 
that time only) name eleven commiſſioners; 
from thoſe of the higheſt reputation for 


judgment and integrity in the ſtate; that 
the choice of a Doge ſhould be left to thoſe 
commiſſioners, nine ſuffrages being indiſ- 
penſably requiſite to make the. election 
valid. 


1 * , 
Thi 
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This evidently pointed at the excluſion 
of the people from any concern whatever 
in the creation of the chief magiſtrate, and 
certainly was the object in view; yet, as it 
was propoſed only as a temporary expe- 
dient, to prevent diſorders, when men's 
minds were irritated againſt each other, 


and factions ran high,—the _——_ was | 
| agreed to. 


Having, with equal dexterity and ſucceſs, 
fixed thoſe reſtraints on the power of the 
people, the Council of Forty turned their 
attention, in the next place, towards limit- 
ing the authority of the Doge. This was 
conſidered as too exorbitant, even for good 
men; and, in the hands of wicked men, 
had always been perverted to the purpoſes 
of tyranny, and for which no remedy had 
hitherto been found, but what was almoſt 
as bad as the evils themſetves; revolt on 
the part of the people, and all the horrors 
and exceſſes with which ſuch an expedient 

is 
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is uſually accompanied. The Tribunal of 
Forty therefore propoſed, that the Grand 
Council ſhould annually appoint ſix perſons, 
one from each diviſion of the city, who 
ſhould form the privy council of the Doge; 
and, without their approbation, none of his 
orders ſhould be valid: ſo that, inſtead of 
appointing his own privy council, which 
had been the cuſtom hitherto, the authority 
of the chief magiſtrate would, for the fu- 
ture, in a great meaſure depend on ſix men, 


who, themſelves, depended on the Grand 


Council. To be conſtantly ſurrounded by 
ſuch a ſet of counſellors, inſtead of creatures 
of his own, however reaſonable it may ſeem 


in the eyes of the impartial, would have 


been conſidered by one, in poſſeſſion of the 
dignity of Doge, as a moſt intolerable in- 
novation, and probably would have been 
oppoſed by all his influence; but there was 
no Doge exiſting when the propoſal was 
made, and conſequently it paſſed into a law 
with univerſal approbation. 


— - —  —_—_— - mm_— x 
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Laſtly, it was propoſed to form a ſenate, 
ebnſiſting of ſixty members, which were 
10 be elected, annually, out of the Grand 
Council. This aſſembly was in the room 
of that which the Doge formerly had the 
power of convocating, on extraordinary 
occaſions, by ſending meſſages, praying 
certain citizens to come and aſſiſt him with 
their advice. The members of the new 
ſenate, more fixed and more independent 
than thoſe of the old, are ſtill called the 
Pregadi. - This alſo was agreed to without 
oppoſition ; and, immediately after the fu- 
neral of the late Doge, all thoſe regulations 
took place. 


They began by chuſing the gtand 
cbuneil of four hundred and ſeventy, then 
the ſenate of ſixty, then the fix counſellors, 
and laſtly, the eleven electors. Theſe laſt 
were publicly ſworn, that, in the election 
now entruſted to them, rejeQing every | 
motive of private intereſt, they ſhould give 
YE 7 their 
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their voices for that perſon, whoſe elevation 
to the dignity of Doge they believed, in 
their conſciences, would prove moſt for 
the Ema. of the State. 1 


— 


„oc 10 211 
22 this * retired to. a chamber of 


the palace, and Orio Malipier, one © of the 
eleven, had the votes of his ten colleagues; 
but he, with a modeſty which ſeems to 
have been unaffected, declined the. office, 
and uſed all his influence with the electors 
to make choice of Sebaſtian Ziani, a man 
diſtinguiſhed in the republic on account 
of; his talents, his wealth, and his virtues; 
aſſuring them that, i in the preſent emer- 
gency, be was a more proper perſon than 
himſelf - for the office. Such was their 
opinion of Malipier's judgment, that his 
colleagues adopted his opinion, and Ziani 
Was unanimouſly elected. 

n eile ni | egen mg 
As this mode of election was quite new, 
and as there was reaſon to imagine that 
Vox. I. MM.” -- a 
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the bulk of the people, on reflection, would 
not greatly approve of it, and that the: new 
Doge would not be received with the uſual 
acclamations, Ziani took care that great 
quantities of money ſhould be thrown 
among the multitude, when he was firſt pre- 
ſented to them. No Doge was ever received 
with louder acclamations. 


During the reign of Ziani, the ſi ingular 
ceremony of eſpouſing the ſea was firſt 
inſtituted. 


Pope Alexander the Third, to avoid the 
reſentment of the emperor Frederic Bar- 
baroſſa, had taken refuge at Venice, and 
was protected by that State. The emperor 
fent a powerful fleet againſt it, under the 
command of his ſon Otho. Ziani met him 
with the fleet of Venice. A very obſtinate 
engagement enſued, in which the Vene- 
tians were victorious. The Doge returned 
in triumph, — thirty of the „ | bn 

4 | - veſſels, 
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veſſels, in one of which was their com- 
mander Otho. All the inhabitants of 
Venice ruſhed to the 1e-ſhore, to meet 
their victorious Doge: the Pope himſelf 
came, attended by the ſenate and clergy. 
After embracing Ziani, his Holineſs pre- 
ſented him with a ring, ſaying, with a loud 
voice, Take this ring; uſe it as a chain 
© to retain the fea, henceforth, in ſub- 
« jeRion to the Venetian empire; eſpouſe 
&« the ſea with this ring, and let the mar- 
e riage be ſolemnized annually, by you 
* and your ſucceſſors, to the end of time, 
« that the lateſt poſterity may know that 
Venice has acquired the empire of the 
« waves, and that the ſea is ſubjected to 
“ you, as a wife is to her huſband.” 


As this ſpeech came from the head of 
the church, people were not ſurpriſed to 
find it a little myſterious; and the mul- 
titude, without conſidering whether it con- 
taine much reaſon or common ſenſe, re- 

H 2 ceived 
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ceived it with the greateſt applauſe. The 
marriage has been regularly — wo? 
your line, that time. 


* = death of | Ziani, if the terms 
whieh, had been agreed upon, previous to 
che election, had been literally adhered to, 
the grand council of four hundred and 
ſeventy would have proceeded to chooſe a 
Doge, ſimply, by che plurality of votes; but, 
for ſome reaſon which is not now known, 
that method was waved, and the following 
adopted. Four perſons were choſen by the 
grand council, each of whom had the 
power of naming ten; and the whole forty. 
hadjthe.appointing of che Doge. 

Their choice fell upon the ſame Orio 

Malipier, -who;had declined the 3 in 
favour of his friend Ziani. 


* 
* . 4 7 
— * . * 
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| . me ee of, " Malipier, 
uno new. forms of magiſtracy were created ; 
227199 © H the 
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the firſt was that of the Avogadors. Their 
duty is to take cate that the laws in being 
ſhall be punctually executed; and while it 
is the buſineſs of other magiſtrates to pro- 
ceed againſt the tranſgreſſors of the laws, it 
is theirs to bring a proceſs againſt thoſe 
magiſtrates who neglect to put them in 
execution. They dedade alſo on tlie nature 
of accufations, and determine before which 
of the courts every cabſe*ſhall be big eh, 
not leaving it in the* Power "of elther of 
the Parties to carry a caufe to a ki ich Wut, 

which is competertt to be tried by one Teſs 
expeulrve; and no reſolution of the grand 
council, or ſenate, i is valid, 'unteſs, at leaſt, | 
one of the three Avogadors be preſent 
during the deliberation. It is alfo the du- 
ty of the Avogadors to keep the originals 
of all the deciſions and regulations, of the 

grand council and ſenate, and to order 

them, and all other laws, to be read over, 

whenever they think proper, b way of re- 
freſhing the memories of the ſenators. If 


; H 3 the 
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the ſenators are obliged toattend during thoſe 
lectures, this is a very formidable power 
indeed. I am acquainted with ſenators in 
another country, who would ſooner give 
their judges the power of putting them to 
death at once, in a leſs lingering manner. 


+: The ſecond claſs: of magiſtrates, created 
at;this.time, was that called Judges al Fo- 
reſtieri; there are alſo three of them. Ir 
18 their, duty to decide, in all cauſes be- 
tween citizens and ſtrangers, and in all diſ- 
putes Which ſtrangers have with each other. 
This inſtitution was peculiarly expedient, 
at a time when the reſort from all countries 
to Venice was very great, both on account 
of commerce, and of the Cruſades. 


In the year 1192, after a very able 
adminiſtration, Malipier, who was of a very 
philoſophical turn of mind, abdicated the 
office of Doge, and Henry Dandolo was 
elected in his place. 


I am 
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I am a great deal too much fatigued 
with the preceding narrative, to accom- 
pany one of his active and enterpriſing 
genius at preſent; and T have good reaſon 
to ſuſpect, that you alſo have been, for 
ſome time paſt, inclined to repoſe, 
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ENRY Dandolo had, in his early 
years, paſſed, with general appro» 
bation, through many of the ſubordinate 
offices of government; and had, a few 
years before he was elected to the dignity 
of Doge, been Ambaſſador at the court of 
Manuel, the Greek emperor, at Conſtan- 
tinople. There, on account of his inflexible 
integrity, and his refuſing to enter into 
the views of Manuel, which he thought 


contrary to the intereſt of his country, his 
eyes were almoſt entirely put out, by order 
of that tyrant. Notwithſtanding this im- 
pediment, and his great age, being above 
eighty, he was now elected to the office of 
Doge. 


. 


At 
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At this time, ſome of the moſt powerful 
princes and nobles of France and Flanders; 
inſtigated by the zeal of Innocent the Third, 
and ſtill more by their own pious fervour, 
reſolved, in a fourth cruſade, to attempt 
the recovery of the Holy Land, and the 
ſepulchre of Chriſt, from the hands af 
Infidels; and being, by the fate of others, 
taught the difficulties and dangers of tranſ- 
porting armies. by land, they reſolved to 
take their paſſage from Europe to Aſia by 
ſea... On this occaſion. they applied to the 
Venetian State, who not only agreed to 
furniſh ſhips for the tranſportation of the 
army, but alſo to join, with an armed fleet, 
as principals in the expedition. 


.» The: French army arrived ſoon after in 
the Venetian State; but ſo ill had they cal- 
eulated, that, when every thing was ready 

for the embarkation, part of the ſum which 
they had agreed to pay for the tranſporting 
their troops, was deficient. This occaſioned 
ais diſputes 
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diſputes between the French leaders and 
the State, which the Doge put an end to, 
by propoſing, that they ſhould pay in mik- 
tary ſervices what they could not furniſh in 
money. This was accepted; and the firſt 
exploits of the Cruſade army were, the re- 
duction of che town of Zara, and other 
places in Dalmatia, which had revolted 
from the Venetians. It had been previouſly 
agreed, that, after this ſervice, the army 
ſhould embark immediately for Egypt; but 
Dandolo, who had another project more at 
heart, repreſented that the ſeaſon was too 
far advanced, and found means to perſuade 
the French army to winter in Dalmatia. 


During this interval, Dandolo, availing 
himſelf of ſome favourable circumſtances, 
had the dexterity to determine the French 
- Cruſaders, in ſpite of the interdiction of 
the Pope, to join with the Venetian forces, 
and to carry their arms againſt the em- 
peror of Conſtantinople; an expedition 

which, 
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which, Dandolo aſſerted, would facilitate 
their original plan againſt the Holy Land, 
and which, be was convinced, would be 
attended with far greater advantages to both 


The crown of Conſtantinople was never 
ſurrounded with greater dangers, nor has it 
ever known more {udden revolutions, than 
at this period. 


Manuel, who had treated Dandolo, while 
ambaſſador, with ſo much barbarity, had 
been precipitated from the throne. His im- 
mediate ſucceſſor had, a ſhort time after, ex- 
perienced the ſame fate. Betrayed by his 
own brother, his eyes had been put out, 
and, in that deplorable condition, he was 
kept cloſe priſoner by the uſurper. The 
ſon of this unfortunate man had eſcaped 
from Conſtantinople, and had arrived at 
Venice, to implore the protection of that 
State: the compaſſion which his mis fortune 

naturally 
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naturally excited, had conſiderable effect in 
promoting the Doge's favourite ſcheme of 
leading the French and Venetian forces 
againſt Conſtantinople. The indefatigable 
Dandolo went, in perſon, at the head of 
his countrymen. The united army beat the 
troops of the uſurper in repeated battles, 
obliged him to fly from Conſtantinople, 
placed his brother on the throne, and re- 
ſtored to him his ſon Alexis, who had been 
obliged to take refuge at Venice, from the 
cruelty of his uncle, and had accompanied 
p- in this e one ont 

A Alen derung ling PR N viſe 
between the united armies and Alexis, now 
aſſociated with his father on the throne of 
Conſtantinople. The Greeks murmured at 
- the favour which their emperor ſhewed to 
thoſe foreigners, and thought his liberality 
to them inconſiſtent with his duty to his 
own ſubjects. The Cruſaders, on the 
other hand, imagined, that all the wealth 
oy of 
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of his empire was hardly ſufficient to repay 
the obligations he owed to them. The 
young prince, deſirous to be juſt to the one, 
and grateful to the other, loſt the confi- 
dence of both; and, while he ſtrove to con- 
ciliate che minds of two ſets of men, whoſe 
views and intereſts were oppoſite, he was 
betrayed by Murtſuphlo, a Greek, who had 
gained his confidence, and whom he had 
raiſed to the higheſt dignities of the empire. 
This traitor inſinuated to the Greeks, that 
Alexis had agreed to deliver up Conſtan- 
tinople to be pillaged, that he might ſatisfy 
the avarice and rapacity of thoſe ſtrangers 
who had reſtored his family to the throne. 
The people fly to arms, the palace is in- 
veſted, Alexis and his father are put to 
death, and Wee 18 declared emperor. 

Theſe, trankytipns, though. — he 
by the authenticity of hiſtory,. ſeem as 
rapid, as the revolutions of a . theatrical 
repreſentation. ' 
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The chiefs of the united army, ſtruck 
with horror and indignation, aſſemble in 
council. Dandolo, always deciſive in the 
moment of danger, gives it as his opinion, 
chat they ſhould immediately declare war 
againſt the uſurper, and make themſelves 
maſters of the empite. This opinion pre- 
vails, and the conqueſt of the nn em- 
pire is reſolved upon. 0 e ber 


After ſeveral bloody battles, and various 
aſſaults, the united armies of France and 
Venice enter victorious into Conſtautinople, 
and divide the ſpoils of that wealthy city. 


The Doge, never ſo much blinded with 
ſucceſs as to lofe fight of the true intereſt of 
kis country, did not think of procuring for 
the republic large dominions on the con- 
nnent. The Venetiatis Had, for their 
Mare: the iffands of the ArchipHlago; ſe- 
veral ports on the coaft'of the Helleſpont, 
the Morea, and the entire iſland of Candia. 

-.  —_—_— 
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This was a judicious partition for Venice, 


the augmentation of whole: ſtrength de- 


empire of the ſea. 


Though the ſtar of Dandolo roſe in ob- 
ſcurity, and ſhone: with no extraordinary 
luſtre at its meridian, height, yet nothing 
ever ſurpaſſed: the brillianey of its ſetting 
FAS | 


| This extraordinary man died at Con- 


ſtantinople oppreſſed with age, but while 
the laurels, which adorned his hoary head, 
were. in youthful verdure. 


The annals of mankind preſent nothing 
more worthy of our admiration. A man, 
above the age of eighty, and almoſt entirely 
| deprived of his fight, deſpiſing the repoſe 


neceſſary for age, and the ſecure honours 
which attended him at home: engaging in 


a hazardous enterpriſe, againſt a diſtant 


and 


pended on commerce, navigation, 4 "_ 
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and powerful enemy; ſupporting the fa- 
tigues of a military life with the ſpirit of 
youth, and the perſeverance of a veteran, 
in a ſuperſtitious age; and, whilſt he led 
an army of religious enthuſiaſts, braving, at 
once; the indighation of the Pope, the pre- 
judices of bigots, and all the dangers of 
war; diſplaying the ardour of a conqueror, 
the judgment of a ſtateſman, and the diſ- 
intereſted ſpirit of a patriot; preparing 
diſtant events, imrroring accidental cir- 
cumſtances, managing the moſt impetuous 
characters; and, with admirable addreſs, 
making all ſubſervient to the vaſt plan he 
had conceived, for the aggrandizing his na- 
tive country. Vet this man paſſed his youth, 
manhood, and great part of his old age, 
unknown. Had he died at ſeventy, his 
name would have been ſwept; with the 
common rubbiſh of courts and capitals, i into 
the gulph of oblivion. 'So neceſſary are 
occaſions, and ſituations, for bringing into 
light the concealed vigour of the greateſt 
characters; 


next. 
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characters; and ſo true it is, that while we 
ſee, at the head of kingdoms, men of the 
moſt vulgar abilities, the periods of whoſe 
exiſtence. ſerve only as dates to hiſtory, 
many whoſe talents and virtues would have 
ſwelled her brighteſt pages, have died un- 
noted, from the obſcurity of their ſitua- 
tions, or the languor and ſtupidity of the 
ages in which they lived. | 


But the romantic ſtory of Henry Dau- 
dolo has ſeduced me from my original 
purpoſe, which was to give you an idea of 
the riſe and progreſs of the Venetian ariſto- 


cracy, and which I ſhall reſume in my 
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LETTER I. 


Venice. 

HE ſenate of Venice, ever jealous 

1 of their civil liberty, while they 
rejoiced at the vaſt acquiſitions lately made 
by their fleet and army, perceived that 
thoſe new conqueſts might tend to the ruin 
of the conſtitution, by augmenting the 
power and influence of the firſt magiſtrate. 


In the year 1206, immediately after they 
were informed of the death of Dandolo, 
they created ſix new magiſtrates, called 
Correctors; and this inſtitution has been 


renewed at every interregnum which has 
happened ſince. 


The duty of thoſe Correctors is, to exa- 
mine into all abuſes which may have taken 
Place 
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Place during the reign of the preceding 
Doge, and report them to the ſenate, that 
they may be remedied, and prevented for 
the future, by wholeſome laws, before the 
election of another Doge. At the ſame 
time it was ordained, that the State ſhould 
be indemnified out of the fortune of the 
deceaſed magiſtrate, from any detriment it 
had ſuſtained by his maladminiſtration, 
of which the ſenate were to be the judges. 
This law was certainly well calculated to 
make the Doge very circumſpect in his 
conduct, and has been the origin of all the 
future reſtraints which have been laid on 
that very unenviable office. 


- Men, accuſtomed to the calm and ſecure 
enjoyments of private life, are apt to ima- 
gine, that no mortal would be fond of any 
office on ſuch conditions; but the ſenate of 
Venice, from more extenſive views of human 
nature, knew that there always was a ſuf- 
2 number of men, eager to graſp the 

12 ſeceptre 
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_ emvil cauſes, denominated the Tribunal of 
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ſceptre of ambition, in defiance: of all the 
thorns. with ** it could be ſurrounded. 


A. TTY $4 


It Was. not tobe intention of the 3 
i to throw the ſmalleſt ſtain on the 


character of their late patriotic Doge; 


nevertheleſs they thought the interregnum 
after his death, the moſt favourable oppor- 
tunity of paſſing this law; becauſe, when 
the Inquiſition. had taken place after his 
glorious Teign, no Doge could expect 
that it . e be ee 
a e 10 J 6 | | 


17 be Ga r e ie. oe 


the inquiſition made, Peter Ziani was 
eleded Doge. In his reign, a court for 


Forty, was created. Its name ſufficiently 

explains the intention of eſtabliſhing this 
eourt, to which there is an appeal - frohi 
the deciſions of all inferior magiſtrates, in 


civil cauſes tried within the city. It is to 


$  |.F1 | be 
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be diſtinguiſhed from the Court of Forty, 
formerly mentioned, whoſe juriſdiction was 
now confined to criminal cauſes: it after- 
wards got the name of Ol Civil Council of 
Forty, to diſtinguiſh it from a third court, 
conſiſting alſo of forty members, which 
was eftabliſhed at a ſubſequent period, to 
decide, by appeal, in all civil cauſes, from 
the judg ments of the inferior courts s with- 
out the city of Venice, 1 F 


Towards the end 997 his life, ſo the | 
year 1228, Ziani abdicated his office, 
At the election of his ſucceflor, the ſuffrages 
were equally divided, between Rainier 
Dandolo, and James Theipolo. This pro- 
longed the interregnum for two months; 
as often as they were ballotted during that 
time, each of them had twenty balls. The 
ſenate, at laſt, ordained them to draw lots, 
which decided in favour of Theipolo. 

- During his adminiftration, the Venetian 
code” was; in ſome degree, reformed and 
13 abridged. 


—— ———— — — 
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abridged. One of the greateſt inconve- 
niences of freedom, is the number of laws 


| neceſſary to prote& the life and property 


of each citizen; the natural conſequences 
of which are, a multitude of lawyers, with 
all the ſuits and vexations which they 
create: les peines, les deſpenſes, les 
„ longueurs, les dangers mEmes de la juſ- 
* tice,” ſays Monteſquieu, * ſont le prix 
© quechaquecitoyen donne pour ſaliberte.” 
The more freedom remains in a State, of 
the higher importance will the life and 


property of each citizen be conſidered. A 


deſpotic government counts the life of a 
citizen as of no importance at all. 


The Doge Theipolo, who had biwlelf 


been a lawyer, as many of che Venetian 


nobles at that time were, beſtowed infinite 
labour in arranging and illuminating the 
vaſt chaos of laws and regulations, 1 in which 


the juriſprudence of a republic, fo jealous 


of her liberty, had been involved. After a 
long reign, he abdicated the government; 
and, 
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and, to prevent the inconveniency which 
had happened at his election, the number 
of electors, by a new decree of the ſenate, 
was augmented to forty-one. 


In the reign of his ſucceſſor, Marino 
Marſini, two judges, called Criminal Judges 
of the Night, were appointed. Their 
function is to judge of what are called noc- 
turnal crimes, under which denomination 
are reckoned robberies, wilful fire, rapes, 
and bigamy. We find alſo, that Jews ly- 
ing with Chriſtian women is enumerated 
among nocturnal crimes; though, by an 
unjuſtifiable partiality, a Chriſtian man 
lying with a Jewiſh woman, whether by 
night or day, is not mentioned as ny 
crime at all. | 


A few years after, in the reign of the 
Doge Rainier Zeno, four more judges were 
added to this tribunal; and, during the in- 

terregnum which took place at his death, 


11 in 
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in the year 1268, a new form of electing 
the Doge was fixed, which, though ſame- 
what complicated, has been obſerved ever 
5 ſince. 


All the members of the Grand Council, 
who are, paſt thicty years of age, being 
| aſſembled i in the ball of the palace, as many 
balls are put into an urn as there are mem 
bers preſent; thirty of theſe balls are gilt, 
and the reſt white. Each counſellor draws 
one; and thoſe who get the gilt balls, go into 
taining thirty balls, 1 nine of which! are git. 
The thirty.members draw again; and thoſe 
who, by a ſecond piece of good fortune, 
get. the gilt balls, are the fi elefors, and 
have a right to chooſe forty, among whom 
they comprehend themſelves. 


Thoſe forty, by balloting in the ſame 
manner as in the former inſtances, are re- 
duced to twelve ſecond electors, who chooſe 

| twenty= 
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twenty-five, the firſt of the twelve naming 
three, and the remaining eleven two 
a- piece. All thoſe being aſſembled in a 


chamber apart, each of them draws a ball 


from an urn, containing twenty - five balls, 


among which ate nine gilt. This reduces 


them to nine third electors, ęach of whom 
chooſes five, making in all forty-five; 


who, as in the preceding inſtances, are re- 
duced, by ballot, to eleven fourth electurs, 


and they have the nomination of forty= 
one, who are the direct electors of the Doge. 
Being ſhut up by themſelves, they begin 


by chooſing three chiefs, and two ſecre- 


taries; each elector, being then called, 

- throws: a little billet into an urn, which 

ſtands on a table before the chiefs. On this 

biller is inſeribed the perſon's name whom 

the elector wiſhes to be Doge. 

| LY 1 

The ſecretaries then, in the preſence of 

the chiefs, and of the whole aſſembly, 

open the billets. Among all the forty- one 
. there 
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there are, generally, but a very few dif- 
ferent names, as the election, for the moſt 
part, balances between two or three candi- 
dates. Their names, whatever is the num- 
ber, are put into another urn, and drawn 
out one after another. As ſoon as a name 
is extracted, the Secretary reads it, and, 
if the perſon to whom it belongs is preſent, _ 
he immediately retires. One of the chiefs 
then demands, with a loud voice, whether, 
any crime can be laid to this perſon's 
charge, or any objection made to his being 
raiſed to the ſovereign dignity? If any 
objection is made, the accuſed is called in, 
and heard in his own defence; after | 
which the electors proceed to give their 
deciſion, by throwing a ball into one of 
two boxes, one of which is for the 
Ayes, the other for the Noes. The Se- 
cretaries then count the balls, and if 
there are twenty-five in the firſt, the 
election is finiſhed; if not, another name 
is read, and the ſame inquifition made as 
8 before, 
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before, till there are twenty-five approving 
balls: | 


This form, wherein judgment and chance 
are ſo perfectly blended, precludes every 
attempt to corrupt the electors, and all cabals 
for the Ducal dignity ; for who could dream, 
by any labour or contrivance, of gaining 
an election, the mode of whoſe procedure 
equally baffles the addreſs of a politician 
and a juggler? 


Lawrence Theipolo was the firſt Doge 
choſen according to this mode. In his 


reign, the office of Grand Chancellor was 
created, Bien OUT 


Hitherto the public acts were ſigned by 
certain perſons choſen by the Doge himſelf, 
and called Chancellors; but the Grand 
Council, which we find always ſolicitous to 
limit the power of the Doge, thought that 
method improper; and now propoſed, chat a 

Chancellor 


as ee — ne ee — ?ö—qͤ— — 
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Chancellor ſhould: be appointed by them- 
ſelves, with rights and privileges entirely 
independent of the Doge. At the ſame 
time, as the people had ſhewn' ſymptoms 
of diſcontent, on account of the great offices 


being all in the! diſtinguiſhed families, it 
was thought expedient to ordain, that the 
Chancellor ſhould always be uken from 
among the Secretaries of the ſenate, who 
were citizens. After wards, when the Coun- 
cil of Ten came to be eſtabliſhed, it was 


ordained, that the Chancellor might be 


choſen either from the Secretaries of that 
m or „ dhe of che ſenate. Wil 

The Grand Chancellor of 8 is an 
officer of great dignity and importance; 
he has the keeping of che great ſeal of the 
Commonwealth, and is privy to all the 
ſecrets of the State; he is conſidered as 
the head of the order of citizens, and 
his office is the moſt lucrative in the 
republie; yet, though he muſt be preſent 


at 
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at all the councils, he has no nn 
voice. | 


In peruſing the annals of this republic 
we continually meet with proofs of ' the 
reſtleſs jealouſy of this government; even 
the private economy of families ſometimes 

created ſuſpicion, however blameleſs the 
public conduct of the maſter might be. 
The preſent Doge had married a foreign 
lady; his two ſons followed his example; 
one of their wives was a princeſs. This 
gave umbrage to the ſenate; they thought 
chat, by ſuch means, the nobles might ac- 
aquire an intereſt, and connexions, in other 
countries, inconſiſtent with their duty as 
citizens of Venice; and therefore, in the 
interregnum which followed the death of 
Theipolo, a law was propoſed by the Cor» 
rectors, and immediately paſſed, by. which 
all future Doges, and their ſons, were 
ie! from e with foreigners, 


under 


— — — —_— - 
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under the pain of being excluded from the 


office of Doge. 


Though the people had been gradually, 


as we have ſeen, deprived of their original 


right of electing the chief magiſtrate; yet, 
on the elections which ſucceeded the eſta- 
bliſhment of the new mode, the Doge had 


| always been preſented to the multitude 
aſſembled in St. Mark's Place, as if re- 


queſting their approbation; and the people, 
flattered with this ſmall degree of attention, 
had never failed to announce their ſatiſ- 
faction by repeated ſhouts: but the ſenate 
ſeem to have been afraid of leaving them 


even this empty ſhadow of their ancient 
power; for they ordained, that, inſtead of 
preſenting the Doge to th: multitude, to 


receive their acclamations, as formetly, a 


Syndic, for the future, ſhould, in the name 
of the people, congratulate the new Doge 


on his election. On this occaſion, the ſenate 
r do 
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do not ſeem to have acted with their uſual 
_ diſcernment. Show often affects the minds 


of men more than ſubſtance, as appeared 


in the preſent inſtance; for the Venetian 


populace diſplayed more reſentment on 
being deprived of this noiſy piece of form, 
than when the ſubſtantial right had been 
taken from them. After the death of the 


Doge John Dandolo, before a new elec- 


tion could take place in the uſual forms, a 


prodigious multitude ' aſſembled in St. 


Mark's Place, and, with loud acclamations, 
proclaimed James Theipolo; declaring, that 
this was more binding than any other mode 
of election, and that he was Doge to all 
intents and purpoſes. While the ſenate 

remained in fearful ſuſpenſe for the con- 
| ſequences of an event ſo alarming and 
unlooked-for, they were informed, that 
Theipolo had withdrawn himſelf from 
the city, with a determination to remain 
concealed, till he heard how the ſenate and 
people would ſettle the diſpute. 


The 
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The people, having no perſon of weight 
to conduct or head them, renounced, with 
their uſual fickleneſs, a project which they 
had begun with their uſual intrepidity. 

; The Grand Council, freed from alarm, 
proceeded to a regular election, and choſe 
Peter Gradonico, a man of enterpriſe, firm- 
neſs, and addreſs, in whoſe reign we ſhall 
ſee the dying embers of democracy * 
few extinguiſhed. 


Sg % &#* * * 
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LETTER XII. 


on Venice, 


Radonico, from the moment he was 
| in poſſeſſion of the office of Doge, 
formed a ſcheme of depriving the people 


of all their remaining power. An averſion 


to popular government, and reſentment of 
ſome ſigns of perſonal diſlike, which the 
populace had ſhewn at his election, ſeem 
to have been his only motives; 5 for, while 
he completely annihilated the ancient. rights 
of the people, he ſhewed no inclination to 
augment the power of his own office. 


e the people * e 
many mortifying deviations from the old 
conſtitution; yet, as the Grand, Council 
was choſen annually, by electors of their 
Vol. I. K own 
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own nomination, they flattered themſelves 
that they ſtill retained an important ſhare 
in the government. It was this laſt hold 
of their deelining freedom» which Gra- 
donico meditated to remove, for ever, 
from their hands. Such a project was of a 


nature to have intimidated a man of leſs 


courage; but his natural intrepidity, ani- 
mated by reſentment, made him overlook 


all dangers and ente 


Be began (as if by way of experiment) 
with ſome alterations reſpecting the man- 
ner of chooſing the Grand Council; theſe, 
however, occaſioned murmurs; and it was 
feared, chat dangerous tumults would ariſe 
at the next election of that court. 


But, ſuperior to fear, Gradonico inſpired 
others with courage; and, before the pe- 


riod of the election arrived, he ſtruck the 
deciſive blow. 


 Alaw 
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A law was publiſhed in the year 1297, 
by which it was ordained, that thoſe who 
actually belonged to the Grand Council, 
ſhould continue members of it for life; and 
that the ſame right ſhould deſcend to their 
poſterity, without any form of election 
whatever. This was at once forming a 
body of hereditary legiſlative nobility, and 
eſtabliſhing a complete ariſtooracy, upon 
the ruins of the ancient popular govern- 
ment, a 1794 


This meaſure ſtruck all the citizens, who 
were not then of the Grand Council, with 
concern and aſtoniſhment ; but, in a par- 
ticular manner, thoſe of ancient and noble 
families; for although, as has been already 
obſerved, there was, ſtrictly ſpeaking, no 
nobility with excluſive privileges before 
this law, yet there were in Venice, as 
there muſt be in the moſt democratical re- 
publics, certain families conſidered as more 
honourable than others, many of whom 

K 2 found 
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found themſelves, by this law, thrown into 
a rank inferior to that of the leaſt confider- 
able perſon who happened, at this import- 
ant period, to be a member of the Grand 
Council. To conciliate the minds of ſuch 
dangerous malcontents, exceptions were 
made in their favour, and ſome of the moſt 
powerful were immediately received into 
the Grand Council; and to others it was 
promiſed that they ſhould, at ſome future 
period, be admitted. By ſuch hopes, art- 
fully inſinuated, and by the great influence 
of the members who actually compoſed the 
Grand Council, all immediate inſurrections 
were prevented; and foreign wars, and 
objects of commerce, ſoon turned the 
people's attention from this mortifying 
change in the nature of the government. 


A ſtrong reſentment of thoſe innova- 
tions, however, feſtered in the breaſts of 
ſome individuals, who, a few years after, 
under the direction of one Marino Bocconi, 


formed 
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formed a deſign to aſſaſſinate Gradonico, 
and maſſacre all the Grand Council, without 
diſtinction. This plot was diſcovered, and 
the chiefs, after confeſſing their crimes, were 
executed between the pillars, 


The conſpiracy of Bocconi was confined 
to malcontents of the rank of citizens; but 
one of a more dangerous nature, and which 
originated among the nobles' themſelves, 
was formed 1n the year 1309. 


This combination was made up of ſome 
of the moſt diſtinguiſhed of thoſe who were 
not of the Grand Council when the reform 
took place, and who had not been admit- 
ted afterwards, according to their expecta- 
tions; and of ſome others of- very ancient 
families, who could not bear to ſee ſo many 
citizens raiſed to a level with themſelves, 
and who, beſides, were piqued at what 
they called the pride of Gradonico. Theſe 
men choſe for their leader, the ſon of James 

K 3 Theipolo, 
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Theipolo, who had been proclaimed Doge 
by the populace: Their object was to dif- 
poſſeſs Gradonico, and reſtore the ancient 
eonſtitution; they were ſoon joined by a 
great many of inferior rank within the 
city, and they engaged conſiderable num- 
bers of their friends and dependents from 
Padua, and the adjacent country, to come 
to Venice, and aſſiſt them, at the time ap- 
pointed for the inſurrection. Conſidering 
the numbers that were privy to this under- 
taking, it is aſtoniſhing that it was not 
diſcovered till the night preceding that on 
which it was to have taken place. The 
uncommon concourſe of ſtrangers created 
the firſt ſuſpicion, which was confirmed by 
the confeſſion of ſome who were acquaint- 
ed with the deſign. The Doge immediately 
ſummoned the council, and ſent expreſſes 
to the governors of the neighbouring towns 
and forts, with orders for them to haſten 
with their forces to Venice. The conſpi- 
rators were not diſconcerted; they aſſem- 

| EY bled, 
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bled, and attacked the Doge and his 
friends, who were collected in à body 
around the palace. The Place of St. Mark 
was the ſcene of this tumultuous battle, 


which laſted many hours, but was attended 


with more noiſe and terror among the in» 
+ Habitants, than bloodſhed to the combatants. 
Some of the military governors arriving 


with troops, the conteſt ended in the rout 


of the conſpirators. A few nobles' had 
been killed in the engagement; a greater 
number were executed by order of the 
Senate. Theipolo, who had fled, was de- 
clared infamous, and an enemy to his coun» 
try; his goods and fortune were confiſ- 


cated, and his houſe razed to the ground. 


After theſe executions, it was thought ex- 
pedient, to receive into the Grand Council, 
ſeveral of the en Ms TIC families of 
citizens. ä 


Thoſe two conſpiracies having imme- 
diately followed one another, ſpread an 
K 4 univerſal 
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univerſal diffidence and dread over the city, 
and gave riſe to the court called the Council 
of: "Tem Which was erected, about this 
time, merely as a temporary tribunal, to 
examine into the cauſes, puniſh the aecom- 
plices, and deſtroy the ſeeds of the late con- 
ſpiracy; but which, in the ſequel, became 
permanent. 1 ſhall wave farther mention 
of this court, till we come to the period 
when the State Inquiſitors were eſtabliſhed; 
but it is proper to mention, that the Eccleſi- 
aſtical Court of Inquiſition was alſo erected 
at Venice, in the reign of the Doge Gra- 


The Popes had long endeavoured to in- 
troduce this court into every country in 
Europe; they ſucceeded too well in many; 
but though it was not entirely rejected by 
the State of Venice, yet it was accepted 
under ſuch reſtrictions as have prevented 
the diſmal cruelties which accompany it in 
gther countries, 


) „ 


This 
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This republic ſeems, at all times, to have 
a ſtrong. impreſſion of the ambitious and 
encroaching ſpirit of the court of Rome; 
and has, 00 on occaſions, ſhewn the 
power in 
the hands of codefiaiiing Of this, the Ve- 
netians gave an undoubted proof at pre- 
ſeat; for while they eſtabliſhed a new civil 
Court of Inquiſition, ' with the moſt, un- 
limited powers, they would not receive the 
eccleſiaſtical ' inquiſitions, except on con- 
ditions to which it had not been . 
in any other n | 


a6 ** of 1 never diſplayed more 
addreſs than in its attempts to elude thoſe 
limitations, and to prevail on the Senate to 
admit the inquiſition at Venice, on the ſame 
footing as it had been received elſewhere, 
but the Senate was as firm as the Pope was 


artful, and the Court of Inquiſition was at 
laſt eſtabliſned, under the following con- 


ditions; 
That 
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That three commiſſioners from the Senate 
ſhould attend the deliberations of that 
court, none of whoſe decrees could be exe- 
cuted without the ——— of the com- 
miſſioners. wo | 


Thoſe commiſſioners were to take no 
oath of fidelity, or engagement of any 
kind, to the Inquiſition; but were bound 
by oath to conceal nothing from the Senate 
which ſhould paſs in the Holy Office. 


That hereſy ſhould be the only crime 
cogniſable by the Inquiſition; and, in caſe 
of the conviction and condemnation of any 
criminal, his goods and money ſhould not 
belong to the court, 188 to his FIRE 


_ 


That Jews and Greeks ſhould be indulg- 
ed in the exerciſe of their religion, with- 
out being diſturbed by this court. 


The 
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The commiſſioners were to prevent the 
regiſtration of any Statute made at Rome; 
or any where out of the Venetian State. 


The Inquiſitors were not permitted to 
condemn books as heretical, without the 
concurrence of the Senate; nor were they 
allowed to judge any to be ſo, but thoſe 
already condemned by the edict of Cle- 
ment VIII. 


Such were the reſtrictions under which 


the Inquiſition was eſtabliſhed at Venice; 
and nothing can more clearly prove their 
efficacy, than a compatiſon of their num- 
bers, who have ſuffered for hereſy here, 
with thoſe who have been condemned to 
death by that court in every other place 
where it was eſtabliſhed. 


An inftance is recorded of a man, named 


Narino, being condemned to a public 


puniſhment, for having compoſed a book 
I in 
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in defence of the opinions of John Hufs. 
For this (the greateſt of all crimes in the 
ſight of Inquiſitors) his ſentence was, that 

he ſhould be ex poſed publicly on a ſcaffold, 
dreſſed in a gown, with flames and devils 
painted on it. The moderation of the civil 
magiſtrate appears in this ſentence. With- 
out his interpoſition, the flames which 
ſurrounded the priſoner would, in all pro- 
bability, not have been painted. This, 
which is mentioned in the Hiſtory of Ve- 
nice as an inſtance of ſeverity, happened at 
a time, when, in Spain and Portugal, many 
wretches were burnt, by order of the In- 
quiſition, fer ſmaller offences. ; en 


In 1354, during the interregnum after 
the death of Andrew Dandolo, it was pro- 
poſed, by the CorreQors of Abuſes, that, 
for the future, the three chiefs of the Cri- 
minal Council of Forty ſhould be members 
of the College; and this paſſed into a 
law. red 03 1. 


It 
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It may be neceſſary to mention, chat 
the College, otherwiſe called the Seigniory, 
is the ſupreme cabinet council of the State. 
This court was originally compoſed of the 
Doge and ſix counſellors only; but to 
theſe, at different periods, were added, 
firſt, ſix of the Grand Council, choſen by 
the Senate; they were called Savii, or 
Sages, from their ſuppoſed wiſdom: and 
afterwards, five Savii, of the Terra Firma, 
whoſe more immediate duty is to ſuper- 
intend the buſineſs of the towns and 
provinces belonging to the republic, on 
the continent of Europe, particularly what 
regards the troops. At one time there 
were alſo five Savii for maritime affairs, 
but they had little buſineſs after the 
Venetian navy became inconſiderable; and 
now, in the room of them, five young 
noblemen are choſen by the Senate every 
fix months, who attend the meetings of 
che Seigniory, without having a vote, 


though 


1 
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though they give their opinions when 

| aſked. This is by way of inftruQing, and 
rendering them fit for the affairs of State. 
They are called Sages of the Orders, and 
are choſen every ſix months. 


- "To thoſe were added, the three chiefs 
of the Criminal Court of Forty; the 


court then conſiſting, in all, of twenty-ſix 
members. 


The College is, at once, the cabinet 
council, and the repreſentative of -the re- 
public. This court gives audience, and 
delivers anſwers, in the name of the re- 
public, to foreign Ambaſſadors, to the 
deputies of towns and provinces, and to 
the generals of the army; it alſo receives 
all requeſts and memorials on State affairs, 
ſummons the Senate at pleaſure, and ar- 
ranges the buſineſs to be diſcuſſed in that 


aſſembly. | 


In 
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In the Venetian government, great care 
is taken to balance the power of one court 


by that of another, and to make them 


reciprocal checks on each other, It was 
probably from a jealouſy of the power of 
the College, that three chiefs of the Cri- 
minal Court of Forty were now added to ĩt. 
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LE TER XII. 


32 


Venice. 
HE hiſtory of no nation preſents a 
greater variety of ſingular events than 
that of Venice. We have ſeen a conſpi- 
racy againſt this State, originating among 
the citizens, and carried on by people of 
that rank only. We ſaw another, ſoon 
after, which took its origin among the 
body of the nobles; but the year 1355 
preſents, us with one of a ſtill more extra- 
ordinary nature, begun, and carried on, by 


the Doge himſelf. If ambition, or the 


augmentation of his own power, had been 
the object, it would not have been ſo ſur- 


priſing; but his motive to the conſpi- 


racy was as ſmall as the intention was 
dreadful. 


Marino 
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Matino Falliero, Doge of Venice, was, 
at this time, eighty years of age; a time 
of life when the violence of the paſſions is 
generally pretty much abated. He had, 
even then, however, given a ſtrong in- 
ſtance of the raſhneſs of his diſpoſition, by 
marrying a very young woman. This 
lady imagined ſhe had been affronted by a 
young Venetian nobleman at a public ball, 


and ſhe complained bitterly of the inſult 


to her huſband. The old Doge, who had 
all the deſire imaginable to pleaſe his wife, 
determined, in this matter at leaſt, to give 
her am * 8 — | 


The 8 was GE eſs the 


Judges, and the crime was exaggerated 
with all the eloquence that money could 
purchaſe; but they viewed the affair with 
unprejudiced , eyes, and pronounced a ſen- 
tence no 4 than adequate to the crime. 


The Doge was filled with the moſt extra- 


vagant rage, and, finding chat the body of 
Vol. I. 1 the 


—— 
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the nobles took no ſhare in his wrath, he 
entered into a conſpiracy with the Admiral 
of the Arſenal; and ſome others, who. were 
. diſcontented with the government on other 
accounts, and projected a method of vin- 
dicating his wife's honour, which ſeems 
rather violent for the occaſion- It was 
reſolved by thoſe deſperadoes, to maſſacre 
the whole Grand Council. Such a ſcene of 
bloodſhed, on account of one woman, has 
| not been imagized' ſince the TOO . 


This 3 * Was ee wit: more 
ſecrecy than could have been expected, 
from a man who ſeems to have been de- 
+ prived of reaſon, as well as humanity. 
Every thing was prepared; and the day 
previous' to that which was fixed for the 
execution had arrived, without any perſon, 


but thoſe concerned in the conſpiracy, 
having the leaſt knowledge of the horrid 


1 
* -4 


MA > _- - 
bl 
- 
% 
wo I 
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It was diſcovered in the fame manner in 
| which that againſt the King and Parlia- 
ment of England was brought to RES in 
the time of Janie the 2 88 | 


| Bertrand Bebpamele,t one gef Sap. 
tors, being deſirous to ſave Nicolas Lioni, 

a noble Venetian, from the general maſ- 
facre, called on him, and earneſtly admo- 
niſhed him, on no account, to go out of 
his houſe the following day; for, if he did, 
he would certainly loſe his life. Lioni 
preſſed him to give ſome reaſon for this ex- 
traordinary advice; which the other obſti 
nately refuſing, Lioni ordered him to be 

| ſeized, and confined; and, ſending for ſome 


of his friends of the Senate, by means of 


promiſes and threats, they at length pre- 
vailed on the priſoner to diſcover che whe 
of this At myſtery. | 


They ſend for the Avogadors, the Coin 
dt of Ten, and other high officers, by 
| | La whom 
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whom the priſoner Was examined; after 
which, orders were given for ſeizing the 
prineipal conſpirators in their houſes, and 
for ſummoning thoſe. of the. nobility and 
citizens, on whoſe fidelity the Council could 
rely. Fheſe meaſures could not be taken 
ſo ſecretly as not to alarm many, who found 
means to make their eſcape. A conſider- 
able number were arreſted, among whom 
were two chiefs of the conſpiracy under 
the Doge. They being put to the queſtion, 
confeſſed the whole. It appeared, that 
only a ſelect body of the principal men had 
been privy. to the real deſign; great num- 
bers had been delired to be prepared with 
arms at à particular hour, when | they 
would be employed in attacking certain 
enemies of the State, which were not 
named; they were deſired 40 keep thoſe 
orders a perfect ſecret, and were told, that 
upon their fidelity and ſecrecy their future 
fortunes depended. Thoſe men did not 
know en other, and had no ſuſpicion 

| that 
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that it was not a lawful enterpriſe for 
which they. were thus engaged ; they were 
therefore ſet at liberty; but all the chiefs 
of the plot gave the fulleſt evidence againſt 
the Doge. It was proved, that the whole 
ſcheme had been formed by his direction, 
and ſupported by his influence. After the 
principal conſpirators were tried, and exe- 
cuted, the Council of Ten next proceeded 
to the trial of the Doge himſelf. They 
deſired that twenty ſenators, of the higheſt 
reputation, might aſſiſt upon this ſolemn . 
occaſian, and that two relations of the 
Fallier family, one of whom was a member 
of the Council of Ten, and the other 
an Avogador, might withdraw from the 
court. | 


The Doge, who hitherto had remained. 
under a guard in his own apartments in 
the palace, was now brought before this 
Tribunal of his own ſubjects. He was 
dreſſed in the robes of his office. | 

b 151, " og  -». _—_— 


r * 
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It is thought he intended to have denied 
the charge, and attempted a defence; but 


when he perceived the number and nature 
of the proofs againſt him, overwhelmed by 
their force, he acknowledged his guilt, with 
many fruitleſs and abje& intreaties for 
- Mercy. en 


That a man, of eighty years of age, 
ſhould loſe all firmneſs on ſuch an occaſion, 


is not marvellous; that he ſhould -have 


been incited, by a trifling offence, to ſuch 


an inhuman, and ſuch a deliberate plan of 
wickedneſs, 1s without-example. 


. 


- He was ſentenced to loſe his head. The 


ſentence was executed in the place where 


the Doges are uſually crowned, 


In the Great Chamber of the palace, 
where the portraits of the Doges are 
placed, there is a vacant ſpace between 


the Portraits of Fallier's immediate pre- 


deceſſor 
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deceſſor and ſucceſſor, with this in- 
ſcription: | 
Locus Marini Fallicri decapitati®, 


The only other inſtance which hiſtory 
preſents to our contemplation, of a ſove- 
reign tried according to the forms of law, 
and condemned to death by a Tribunal of 
his own ſubjects, is that of Charles the 
Firſt, of Great Britain, But how differ- 
ently are we affected by a a review of the 
two caſes | | 


In the one, the original errors of the 
miſguided Prince are forgotten in the ſeve- 
rity of his fate, and in the calm majeſtic 
firmneſs with which he bore it. Thoſe 
who, from public ſpirit, had oppoſed the 
unconſtitutional meaſures of his govern- 
ment, were no more; and the men now 
in power were aCtuated by far different 
principles, All the Prone of humanity, | 
. © The place tend for the portraſe of Marinus Jar. 
my who was beheaded. 

| L4 | therefore, 
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' therefore, take part with the royal ſuf- 
ferer ; nothing but the ungenerous ſpirit 
of party can ſeduce them to the fide of his 
enemies, In his trial we behold, with a 
mixture of pity and indignation, the un- 
happy monarch delivered up to the malice 
of hypocrites, the rage of fanatics, and 
the inſolence of a low-born law ruffian. 


In the other, every. ſentiment of com- 


paſſion is effaced by horror, at the enor- 
mity of the crime. 


In the year 1361, after the death of the 
Doge John Delfino, when the laſt electors 
were confined in the Ducal Chamber to 
chooſe his ſucceſſor, and while the election 
vibrated between three candidates, a report 
arrived at Venice, that Laurentius Celſus, 
who commanded the fleet, had obtained a 
complete victory over the Genoeſe, Who 
were at that time at war with the Vene- 
tians. This intelligence was communicated 
to the eletors, who immediately dropped 
| all 
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all the three candidates, and unanimouſly 
choſe this commander. Soon after, it was 
found, that the rumour of the victory wag 
entirely groundleſs. This could not affect 
the validity of the election; but it produced 
a decree to prevent, on future oecaſions of 
the ſame kind, all communication between 


the people without, and the conclaye 07 
e, | 


This Doge's father Aurel a Gogular 
inſtance of weakneſs and vanity, which 
ſome of the hiſtorians have thought worth 
tranſmitting to us. I do not know for what 
reaſon, unleſs it be. to comfort poſterity 
with the reflection, that human folly is 
much the ſame in all ages, and that their 
anceſtors have not been a great deal wiſer 
than themſelves. This old gentleman 
thought it beneath the dignity of a father 
to pull off his cap to his own ſon; and 
that he might not ſeem to condeſcend fo 
far, even when all the other nobles ſhewed 2 
thig 


1 


„ 
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this mark of reſpeRt to their ſovereign, he 
went, from the moment of his ſon's elec· 


tion, upon all occaſions, and in all wea- 


chers, with his head uncovered. The Doge 


being ſoliejtous for bis father's health, and 
finding that no perſuaſion, nor explanation 


of the matter, that could be given, were 
ſufficient to overcome this obſtinacy, re- 
collected that he was as devout as he was 


vain, which ſuggeſted an expedient that 


had che deſiskd effet. He placed a croſs - 


on tlie front of his ducal coronet. The old 
man was as deſirous to teſtify his reſpect to 
he croſs, as he was averſe to pay obeiſance 
do his ſon; and unable to deviſe any way 


of pulling off a cap which he never wore, 


His piety, at length, got che hetter of his 
5 Þride; he reſumed his cap, as as formerly, 


that, as often as his ſon appeared, he might 


. pulli it off i in honour of the crols. 


jy Duriog che reign of Laurentius Celſus, 


the celebrated "or Petrarch, who reſided for 
ane 


— cw 
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ſome time at Venice, and was pleaſed with _. 
the manners of the people, and the wiſdom 
of their government, made a preſent to che 
republic, of his colle&ion of books ; which, 
at that time, was reckoned very valuable, 
This was the foundation of the great 
TY of St. W 


In 2 the annals of Venice, we 
continually meet with new inſtitutions, 
No' ſooner is any inconveniency perceived, 
than meaſures are taken to remove it, 
or guard againſt its effects. About this 

time, three new magiſtrates were appointed, 
whoſe duty is to prevent all oftentatious 
luxuries in dreſs, equipage, and other ex- 

penſive ſuperfluities, and to proſecute thoſe 
Who tranſgreſs the ſumptuary laws, which 
comprehend ſuch objects. Thoſe magiſtrates 
are called Sopra Proveditori alle Pompé; 
they were allowed a diſcretionary power of 
levying fines, from people of certain pro- 
feſſions, who deal*entirely in articles of 


luxury, 
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luxury. Of this number, that of public 
courteſans'was'reckoned. This profeſſion, 
according to all accounts, formerly flouriſh- 
ed at Venice, with a degree of ſplendour 
unknown in any other capital of Europe; 
and very conſiderable exactions were raiſed 
to the uſe of the State, at particular times, 
from the wealthieſt of thoſe dealers. This 
exciſe, it would appear, has been puſhed 
beyond hat the trade could bear; for it is 
at preſent in a ſtate of wretchedneſs and 
decay; the beſt of the buſineſs, as is ſaid, 
being dow carried on, for mere pleaſure, 
þy people who do not rom ec pen " 
the profeſſion, - | 
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LETTER XIV. 


Venice. 

O government was ever more punc- 
tual, and impartial, than that of 

Venice, in the execution of the laws. This 
was thought eſſential to the well-being, 
and very exiſtence, of the State, For this, 
all reſpe& for individuals, all private con- 
ſiderations whatever, and every compune- 
tious feeling of the heart, is ſacrificed. 
To execute law with all the rigour of 
juſtice, is conſidered as the chief virtue of 
a judge; and, as there are caſes in which 
the ſterneſt may relent, the Venetian ga- 
vernment has taken care to appoint certain 
magiſtrates, whoſe ſole buſineſs is to ſee 


that others perform their duty * all 
occaſions, | 


The 
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The punctual execution of the laws cer- 
tainly ought to be an object of great atten- 
tion in every government; yet caſes ſome- 
times occur, where humanity wiſhes for a 


power in the conſtitution, which, inſtedd 
of enforcing the rigorous execution of cri- 


minal juſtice, could nelly... or „ 
with its ſeverity e. ph ta th "4 


In the year 1400. W an Ves 
vier was Doge, his ſon having committed 
an offence which evidently ſprung from 
mere youthful levity, and nothing worſe, 


was condemned in a fine of one hundred 
ducats, and to be impriſoned for a certain 


_ a | * 
9 0 — "I ® f * * © 
h » "Wy, , 1 8 >» * P Y o ut 8 


»The greateſt danger in admitting ſuch a. power, is, 
that it may be vſed with partiality. But the admirable 
Britiſh inſtitution of Trial by Jury is not liable to this 
objeRion ; for the jury, who in reality determine the fate 
of the accuſed, not being known previous to the trial, 
clnnot be praiſed upon, and made ſubſervient to partial 


views. They have a tight not only to decide on the fa, 


but on the point of law. that may ariſe out of it; by which 
means a Britiſh ſubject is guarded againſt the deciſions of 
men, in whoſe hearts the feelings of humanity are impaired 
by the practice of criminal juſtice, and by the inſolence of 
permanent official authority. 

While 
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Wile the young man was in priſon, he 
fell ſick, and petitioned to be removed to a 
purer air. The Doge rejected the petition; 
declaring, that the ſentence muſt be exe- 
cuted literally; and that his ſon muſt take 
the fortune of others in the ſame predica- 
ment.' The youth was much beloved, and 
many applications were made, - that the 
| ſentence might be ſoftened, on account of 
the danger which threatened him. The 
father was-inexorable, and the ſon died in 
priſon. Of whatever refined ſubſtance this 
man's heart may have been compoſed, I 
am better pleaſed that mine is made of the 
common materials, 


Carlo Zeno was accuſed, by the Council 
of Ten, of having received a ſum of money 
from Francis Carraro, ſon of the Seignior 
of Padua, contrary to an expreſs law, which 
forbids all ſubjects of Venice, on any pre- 
text whatever, accepting any ſalary, pen- 
ſion, or gratification, from a foreigu Prince, 

n 28 & or 


.or 
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or State. This accuſation was grounded 
on a paper found among Carraro's ac- 
counts; when Padua was taken by the 
Venetians. In this paper was an article 
of four hundred ducats paid to Carlo Zeno, 
who declared, in his defence, that while 
he was, by the Senate's permiſſion, gover- 
nor of the Milaneſe, he had viſited Carraro, 
| then a priſoner in the caſtle of Aſti; and 
finding him in want of common neceſſaries, 
he had advanced to him the ſum in queſ- 
tion; and that this Prince, having been 
| liberated ſome ſhort time after, had, on his 
return to Padua, repaid the money. 


Zeno was a man of acknowledged can- 
dour, and of the higheſt reputation; he 
had commanded the fleets and armies of 
the State with the moſt brilliant ſucceſs; 
yet neither this, nor any other conſidera- 
tions, prevailed on the Court to depart 

from their uſual ſeverity. They owned 
chat, from Zeno's uſual integrity, there 
| was 
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was no. reaſon to doubt the truth of his 
declaration; but the aſſertions of an accuſed 
perſon were not ſufficient to efface the 
force of the preſumptive circumſtances 
which appeared againſt him. —His declara- 
tion might be convincing to thoſe who 
knew him intimately, but was not legal 
evidence of his - innocence; and they ad- 
hered to a diſtinguiſhing maxim of this 
Court, that it is of more importance to the 
State, to intimidate every one from even 
the appearance of ſuch a crime, than to 
allow a perſon, againſt whom a preſump- 
tion of guilt remained, to eſcape, however 
innocent he might be. This man, who 
had rendered the moſt eſſential ſervices to 
the republic, and had gained many victo- 
ries, was condemned to be removed from 
all his offices, and to be impriſoned for 
two years. | 


\ But the moſt affecting inſtance of the 
odious inflexibility of Venetian courts, 
Vol. I. M appears 
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appears in the caſe of Foſcari, ſon to the 
Doge of that name. 


This young man had, by ſome impru- 
dences, given offence to the Senate, and 
was, by their orders, confined at Treviſo, 
when Almor Donato, one of the Council 
of Ten, was aſſaſſinated, on the th of 
November 1450, as he entered his own 
houſe. 


A reward, in ready money, with pardon 
for this, or any other crime, and a pen- 
fion of two hundred ducats, revertible to 
children, was promiſed to any perſon who 
would diſcover the planner, or perpetrator 
of this crime. No ſuch diſcovery was 
made. | _ 


One of young Foſcari's footmen, named 
Olivier, had been obſerved loitering near 
Donato's houſe on the evening of the 
murder ;—he fled from Venice next morn- 
ing. Theſe, with other circumſtances of 

lefs 
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leſs importance, created a ſtrong ſuſpicion 
that Foſcari had engaged this man to 
commit the murder. 


Olivier was taken, brought to Venice, put 
to the torture and confeſſed nothing; yet 
the Council of Ten, being prepoſſeſſed with 
an opinion of their guilt, and imagining 
that the maſter would have leſs reſolution, 
uſed him in the ſame cruel manner. — The 
unhappy young man, in the midſt of his 
agony, continued to aſſert, that he knew 
nothing of the aſſaſſination. This con- 
vinced the Court of his firmneſs, but not 
of his innocence; yet as there was no legal 
proof of his guilt, they could not ſentence 
him to death. He was condemned to paſs 
the reſt of his life in baniſhment, at Canea, 
in the iſland of Candia. 


This unfortunate youth bore his exile 
with more impatience than he had done 
the rack; he often wrote to his relations 
M2 and 
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and friends, praying them to intercede in 
his behalf, that the term of his baniſhment 
might be abridged, and that he might be 
permitted to return to his family before he 
died, —All his applications were fruitleſs ; 
thoſe to whom he addreſſed himſelf had 
never interfered in his fayour, for: fear of 
giving offence to the obdurate Council, or 
had interfered in vain. | 


After languiſhing five years in exile, 
having loſt all hope of return, through the 
interpoſition'of his own family, or country- 
men, in a fit of deſpair he addreſſed the 
Duke of Milan, putting him in mind of 
ſervices which the Doge, his father, had 
rendered him, and begging that he would 
uſe his powerful influence with the State of 
Venice, that his ſentence might be re- 
called. He entruſted his letter to a mer- 
chant, going from Canea to Venice, who 
promiſed to take the firſt opportunity of 
ſending it from thence to the Duke; inſtead 
MF pe © 
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of which, this wretch, as ſoon as he arriv- 


ed at Venice, delivered it to the chiefs of 
the Council of Ten, 


This conduct of young Foſcari appeared 
criminal in the eyes of thoſe judges; for, 
by the laws of the republic, all its ſubjects 
are expreſsly forbid claiming the protection 
of foreign Princes, in any thing which 
relates to the government of Venice. 


Foſcari was therefore ordered to be 
brought from Candia, and ſhut up in the 
State priſon. There the chiefs of the 
Council of Ten ordered him once more to 
be put to the torture, to draw from him 
the motives which determined him to apply 
to the Duke of Milan. Such an exertion 
of law is, indeed, the moſt 5 425 in- 

Juſtice, | 


The miſerable youth, e to the 
Council, that he had wrote the letter, in 
the full perſuaſion that the merchant, whoſe 
character he knew, would betray him, and 

M 3 deliver 
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deliver it to them: the conſequence of 
which, he foreſaw, would be, his being 
ordered back a priſoner to Venice, the only 
means he. had in his power of ſeeing his 
parents and friends ; a pleaſure for which 
he had languiſhed, with unſurmountable 
deſire, for ſome time, and which he was 


willing to purchaſe at the expence of any 
danger or pain. 


_ 


The Judges, little affected with this 
generous inſtance of filial piety, ordained, 
that the unhappy young man ſhould be car- 
ried back to Candia, and there be impriſon- 
ed fora year, and remain baniſhed to that 
iſland for life; with this condition, that if 
he ſhould make any more applications to 
foreign Powers, his impriſonment ſhould 
be perpetual, At the ſame time they gave 
permiſſion, that the Doge, and his lady, 
might viſit their unfortunate ſon, 


| The Doge was, at this time, very old; 
he had been in poſſeſſion of the offico 
| | above 
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above thirty years. Thoſe wretched parents 
had an interview with their ſon in one of 
the apartments of the palace; they em- 
braced him with all the tenderneſs which 
his misfortunes, and his filial affection, 
deſerved. The father exhorted him to 
bear his hard fate with firmneſs; the ſon 
proteſted, in the moſt moving terms, that 
this was not in his power; that however 
others could ſupport the diſmal lonelineſs of 
a priſon, he could not; that his heart was 
formed for friendſhip, and the reciprocal 
endearments of ſocial life; without which 
his ſoul ſunk into dejection worſe than 
death, from which alone he ſhould look 
for relief, if he ſhould again be confined to 
the horrors of a priſon; and, melting into 
tears, he ſunk at his father's feet, imploring 
him to take compaſſion on a ſon who had 
ever loved him with the moſt dutiful af- 
feftion, and who was perfectly innocent of 
the crime of whigh he was accuſed ; be 
conjured him, by every bond of nature aud 

M 4 religion, 
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religion, by the bowels of a father, and 
the mercy of a Redeemer, to uſe his in- 
fluence with the Council to mitigate their 
ſentence, that he might be ſaved from the 
moſt cruel of all deaths, that of expiring 
under the ſlow tortures of a broken heart, 
in a horrible baniſhment from every crea< 
ture he loved. —© My ſon,” replied the 
Doge, ſubmit to che laws of your country, 
« and do not aſk of me what it is not in 
& my power to obtain.“ 


Having made this effort, he retired to 
another apartment; and, unable to ſupport 
any longer the acuteneſs of his feelings, 

he ſunk into a ſtate of inſenſibility, in 
which condition he remained till ſome time 
* after his ſon had failed on his return to 
Candia. 


Nobody has preſumed to deſcribe the 
anguiſh of the wretched mother; thoſe who 
are endowed with the moſt exquiſite ſenſi- 
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bility, and who have experienced diſtreſſes 
in ſome degree ſimilar, will have the Juſteſt 
idea of what it was. 


The accumulated miſery of thoſe un- 
happy parents touched the hearts of ſome 
of the moſt powerful Senators, who applied 
with ſo much energy for a complete pardon 
for young Foſcari, that they were on the 
point of obtaining it; when a veſſel arrived 
from Candia, with tidings, that the miſer- 
able youth had expired in priſon a ſhort 
time after his return, 


Some years after this, Nicholas Erizzo, a 
noble Venetian, being on his death-bed, 
confeſſed that, bearing a violent reſentment 
againſt the Senator Donato, he had com- 


mitted the aſſaſſination for which the un- 
happy family of Foſcari had ſuffered ſo 


much. 


At this time the ſorrows of the Doge 
were at an end; he had exiſted only a few 


months 
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months after the death of his ſon. His life 
had been prolonged, till he beheld his ſoa 
perſecuted to death for an infamous crime; 
but not till he ſhould ſee this foul ſtain 
waſhed from his family, and the innocence 
of his beloved ſon made manifeſt to the 
world. 


The ways of heaven never appeared 
more dark and intricate, than in the inci- 
dents and cataſtrophe of this mournful 
ſtory. To reconcile the permiſſion. of ſuch, 
events, to our ideas of infinite power and 
goodneſs, however difficult, is a natural 
attempt in the human mind, and has exer- 
ciſed the ingenuity of philoſophers in all 
ages, while, in the eyes of Chriſtians, thoſe 
ſeeming perplexities afford an additional 
proof, that there will be a future ſtate, in 
which the ways of God to man will be 
fully * 
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LET TL MN. 


| Venice, 
Deferred giving you any account of the 
Council of Ten, till I came to mention 
the State Inquiſitors, as the laſt was in- 
grafted on the former, and was merely 
intended to ſtrengthen the hands, and aug- 
ment the power, of that court. 


The Council of Ten conſiſts, in effect, 
of ſeventeen members; for, beſides the ten 


noblemen choſen annually by the Grand 
Council, from whoſe number this court 


receives its name, the Doge preſides, and 
the ſix Counſellors of the Seigniory aſſiſt, 


when they think proper, at all deliberations. 


This court was firſt inſtituted in the 
year 1310, immediately after Theipolo's 
conſpiracy. | 

77 It 
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It is ſupreme in all State crimes. It is 
the duty of three chiefs, choſen every 
month from this court, by lot, to open all 
letters addreſſed to it; to report the con- 
tents, and aſſemble the members, when 
they think proper. They have the power 
of ſeizing accuſed perſons, examining them 
in priſon, and taking their anſwers in 
writing, with the evidence againſt them; . 
which being laid before the court, thoſe 
chiefs appear as proſecutors. 


The priſoners, all this time, are kept in 
cloſe confinement, deprived of the company 
of relations and friends, and not allowed 
to receive any advice by letters. They 
can have no counſel to aſſiſt them, unleſs 
one of the Judges chooſes to aſſume that 
office; in which caſe he is permitted to 
manage their defence, and plead their 
cauſe; 'after which the Court decide, by a 
majority of votes, acquitting the priſoner, 
or condemning him to private or public 

execution, 
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execution, as they think proper; and if 
any perſons murmur at the fate of their 
relations or friends, and talk of their in- 


nocence, and the injuſtice they have met 


with, theſe malcontents are in great danger 
of a with the ſame fate. 


IJ am e, Wr you will think that Cock 
a court was ſufficiently powerful to anſwer 


every good purpoſe of government. This, 


it would appear, was not the opinion of 
the Grand Council of Venice; who thought 
proper, in the year 1501, to create. the 
Tribunal of State Inquiſitors, which is ſtill 


more. deſpotic and brief in its manner of 
proceeding. 


This court conſiſts of three members, 
all taken from the Council of Ten; two 


literally from the Ten, and the third from 


the Counſellors of the Seigniory, who alſo 
make a part of that Council. 
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Theſe three perſons have the power of 
deciding, without appeal, on the lives of 
every citizen belonging to the Venetian 
State; the higheſt of the nobility, even the 
Doge himſelf, not being excepted. They 
keep the keys of the boxes into which 
anonymous informations are thrown. The 
informers who expect a recompenee, cut 
off a litile piece of their letter, which they 
afterwards ſhew to the Inquiſitor when 
they claim a reward. To thoſe three In- 
quiſitors is given, the right of employing 
ſpies, confidering ſeeret intelligence, iſſuing 
orders to ſeize all perſons whoſe words or 
actions they think reprehenſible, and after- 
wards trying them when they think proper. 
If all the three are of one opinion, no 
farther ceremony is neceſſary ; they may 
order the priſoner to be ſtrangled in priſon, 
drowned in the Canal Orfano, hanged 
privately in the night-time, between the 
pillars, or executed publicly, as they 

pleaſe; 
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pleaſe; and whatever their deciſion be, no 
farther inquiſition can be made on the 
ſubject; but if any one of the three differs 
in opinion from his brethren, the cauſe 
muſt be carried before the full aſſembly of 
the Council of Ten. One would naturally 
imagine, that by thoſe-the priſoner would 
have a good chance of being acquitted ; 
becauſe the difference in opinion of the 
three Inquiſitors ſhews, that the caſe is, at 
leaſt, dubious; and in dubious caſes one - 
would expect the leaning would be to the 
favourable fide ; but this court is governed 
by different maxims from thoſe you are 
acquainted with. It is a rule. here to admit 
of ſmaller preſumptions in all crimes which 
affect the Government, that in other caſes ; 

and the only difference they make be-. 

tween a crime fully proved, and one more 

doubtful, is, that, in the firſt caſe, the exe- 

cution is in broad day-light ; whereas, 

when there ate doubts of the priſoner's 

guilt, he is only put to death privately. 

The 
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The State Inquiſitors have keys to every 
apartment of the Ducal palace, and can, 
when they think proper, penetrate into the 
very bed-chamber of the Doge, open his 
cabinet, and examine his papers. Of courſe 
they may command acceſs to the houſe of 
every individual in the State. They con- 
tinue in office only one year, but are not 
reſponſible afterwards for their conduct 
while they were in authority. 


Can you think you would be perfectly 
compoſed, and eaſy in your mind, if you 


lived in the ſame city with three perſons, 
who had the power of ſhutting you up in 


a dungeon, and putting you to death when 
they pleaſed, and without being account- 
able for ſo doing ? 


/ 


I, from the characters of the Inquiſitors 


. of one year, a man had nothing to dread, 


ſill he might fear that a ſet, of a different 


character, might be in authority the next; 


and 
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and although he were perſuaded, that the 
Inquiſitors would always be choſen from 
among men of the moſt known integrity in 
the State, he might tremble at the malice 
of informers, and ſecret enemies; a com- 
bination of whom might impoſe on the 
underſtandings of upright Judges, eſpe- 
cially where the accuſed 1s excluded from 
his friends, and denied counſel to aſſiſt him 
in his defence; for, let him be never ſo 
conſcious of innocence, he cannot be ſure 
of remaining unſuſpected, or unaccuſed ; 
nor can he be certain, that he ſhall not be 
put to the rack, to ſupply a defictency of 
evidence: and finally, although a man 
were naturally poſſeſſed of ſo much firm- 
neſs of character as to feel no inquietude 
from any of thoſe conſiderations on his 
own account, he might ſtill be under ap- 
prehenſions for his children, and other 
connexions, for whom ſome men feel more 
anxiety than for themſelves. 
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Such reflections naturally ariſe in the 
minds of thoſe who have been born, and 
accuſtomed to live in a free country, where 
no ſuch deſpotic tribunal is eſtabliſhed ; 
yet we find people apparently eaſy in the 
midſt of all thoſe dangers; nay, we know 
that mankind ſhew the ſame indifference in 
cities, where the Emperor, or the Baſhaw, 
amuſes himſelf, from time to time, in cut- 
ting off the heads of thoſe he happens to 
meet with in his walks; and I make no 
doubt, that if it were uſual for the earth 
to open, and ſwallow a proportion of its 
inhabitants every day, mankind would be- 
hold this with as much coolneſs as at 
preſent they read the bills of mortality, 
Such is the effect of habit on the human 


mind, and ſo wonderfully does it accom- 


modate itſelf to thoſe evils for which there 


is no remedy. 


But theſe conſiderations do not account 
for the Venetian nobles ſuffering ſuch 
8 tribunals 
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tribunals as thoſe of the Council of Ten, 
or the State Inquiſitors, to exiſt, becauſe 
theſe are evils which it unqueſtionably is in 
theit power to remedy; and attempts have 
been made, at various times, by parties of 
the nobility, to remove them entirely, but 
without ſucceſs; the majority of the Grand 
Council having, upon trial, been found for 
preſerving theſe inſtitutions. 


It is believed to be owing to the attention 
of theſe courts, that the Venetian republic 
has laſted longer than any other; but, in my 
opinion, the chief object of a government 
ſhould be, to render the people happy; and 
if it fails in that, the longer it laſts, ſo much 
the worſe. If they are rendered miſerable 
by that which is ſuppoſed to preſerve the 
State, they cannot be loſers by removing 
it, be the conſequence what it may; and I 
fancy moſt people would rather live in a 
convenient, comfortable houſe, which could 
ſtand only a few centuries, than in a gloomy 
yn fabric, which would laſt to the day 
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of judgment. Theſe deſpotie courts, the 
State Inquiſitors, and Council of Ten, have 
had their admirers, not only among the 
Venetian nobility, but among foreigners ; 
even among ſuch as have, on other occa- 


ſions, profeſſed principles very unfavourable 
to arbitrary power. 


I find the following paſſage in a A of 
Biſhop Burnet, relating to Venice: l 
« But this leads me to ſay a little to you 
« of that part of the conſtitution, which is 
* fo cenſured by ſtrangers, but is really 
« both the greateſt glory, and the chief 
« ſecurity, of this republic ; which is, the 
% unlimited power of the Inquiſitors, that 
extends not only to the chief of the 
“ nobility, but to the Duke himſelf - who 
« is ſo ſubject to them, that they may not 
only give him ſevere, reprimands, but 
ſearch his papers, make his proceſs, and, 
« in concluſion, put him to death, without 

« being bound to give any account of thein 
2 rage except to the Council of 
9 .* hy Ten. 
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« Ten. This is the dread, not only of all 
« the ſubjects, but of the whole nobility, 
and all that bear office in the republic, 
and makes the greateſt amongſt them 


Lal 


* 


** 


0 


e tremble, and ſo obliges them to an exact 
* conduct.“ 


Now, for my part, I cannot help think- 
ing, that a tribunal which keeps the Doge, 
the nobility, and a// the ſubjects, in dread, 
and makes the greateſt among them trem- 
ble, can be no great bleſſing in any State. 
To be in continual fear, is certainly a 
very unhappy ſituation; and if the Doge, 
the nobility, and all the ſubjects, are ren- 
dered unhappy, I ſhould imagine, with all 
ſubmiſſion, that the glory and ſecurity of 
the reſt of the republic muſt be of _ 
ſmall 1mportance, 


In the fame letter which I have quoted 
above, his Lordſhip, ſpeaking of the State 
kae has theſe words: When 

e they find any fault, they are fo inexo- 


rable, and ſo quick as well as ſevere in 
| N 3 „ 
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te their juſtice, that the very fear of this is 
« fo effectual a reſtraint, that, perhaps, the 
© only preſervation of Venice, and of its 
* liberty, is owing to this ſingle piece of 
their conſtitution. - 


How would you, my good friend, reliſh 
that kind of liberty in England, which 
could not be preſerved without the aſſiſtance 
of a deſpotic court? Such an idea of 
liberty might have been announced from 
the throne, as one of the myſteries of 
'Government, by James the Firſt, or the 
Second; but we are amazed to find it pub- 
liſhed by a counſellor and admirer of Wil» 
liam the Third. It may, indeed, be ſaid, 
that the ſmallneſs of the Venetian State, 
and its republican form of government, 
render it liable to be oyerturned by ſudden 
tumults, or popular inſurrections: this 
| makes it the more neceſſary to keep a watch- 
ful eye over the conduct of individuals, 
and guard againſt every thing that may be 
the ſource of public commotion or diſorder. 


The 
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The inſtitution of State Inquiſitors may be 
thought to admit of ſome apology in this 
view, like the extraordinary and irregular 
puniſhment of the Oſtraciſm eſtabliſhed at 
Athens, which had a ſimilar foundation. 
In a large State, or in a leſs popular form 
of government, the ſame dangers from 
civil commotions cannot be apprehended; 
ſimilar precautions for preventing them are 
therefore ſuperfluous; but, notwithſtanding 
every apology that can be made, I am at a 
loſs to account for the exiſtence of this 
terrible Tribunal for ſo long a time in the 
Venetian republic, becauſe all ranks ſeem 
to have an intereſt in its deſtruction; and 
I do not fee on what principle any one 
man, or any ſet of men, ſhould wiſh for 
its preſervation, It cannot be the Doge, for 
the State Inquiſitors keep him in abſolute 
bondage; nor would one naturally imagine 
that the nobles would reliſh this court, for 
the nobles ate more expoſed to the jealouſy 
of the State Inquiſitors than the citizens, 
or inferior people; and leaſt of all ought 
| N 4 the 
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the citizens to ſupport a tribunal, to which 
none of them can ever be admitted. As, 
however, the body of the nobility alone 
can remove this tribunal from being part 
of the conſtitution, and yet, we find, they 
have always ſupported it; we muſt con- 
clude, that a junto of that body, which has 
ſufficieat influence to command a majority 
of their brethren, has always retained the 
power in their own hands, and found 
means of having the majority, at leaſt of 
the Council of Ten, choſen from their own 
members; ſo -that this arbitrary court is, 
perhaps, always compoſed, by a kind of 
rotation, of the individuals of a junto. But. 
if the poſſibility of -this is denied, becauſe 
of the precaution uſed in the form of elect- 
ing by ballot, the only other way I can 
account for a tribunal of ſuch a nature 
being permitted to exiſt, is, by ſuppoling 
that a majority of the Venetian nobles have 
ſo great a reliſh for unlimited power, that, 
to have a chance of enjoying it for a ſhort 
period, 
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period, they are willing to bear all the mi- 
ſeries of ſlavery for the reſt of their lives, 


The encouragement given by this Go- 
vernment to anonymous accuſers, and ſecret 
informations, is attended with conſequences 
which greatly outweigh any benefit that 
can ariſe from them. They muſt deſtroy 
mutual confidence, and promote ſuſpicions 
and jealouſies among neighbours; and, 
while they render all ranks: of men fearful, 
they encourage them to be malicious. The 
laws ought to be able to protect every man 
who openly and boldly accuſes another. 


If any ſet of men, in a State, are ſo 
powerful, that it is dangerous for an in- 
dividual to charge them with their crimes 
openly, there muſt be a weakneſs in that 
government which requires a ſpeedy re- 


medy; but let not that be a remedy worle 
than the diſeaſe. 


It is no proof of the boaſted wiſdom of 
this Government, that, in the uſe of the 


torture, 
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torture, it imitates many European States, 
whoſe judicial regulations it has avoided, 
where they ſeem far leſs cenſurable. The 
practice of forcing confeſſion, and procuring 
evidence, by this means, always appeared 
to me a complication of cruelty and abſur- 
dity. To make a man ſuffer more than 


the pains of death, that you may diſcover 


whether he deſerves death, or not, is a 
manner of diſtributing juſtice which I can» 
not reconcile to my idea of equity. 


- 


If it be the intention of the Legiſlature, 


| that every crime ſhall be expiated by 


the ſufferings of ſomebody, regardleſs 
whether this expiation is made by the ago- 
nies of an innocent perſon, or a guilty, 


then there is no more to be ſaid; but, if 


the intention be to diſcover the truth, this 
horrid device of the torture will very often 
fail ; for nineteen people- out of twenty 
will declare whatever they imagine will 
ſooneſt put an end to their ſufferings, 
whether it be truth or falſehood. 
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LETTER XVI. 


Venice, 


Lthough many important events 

have happened ſince the eſtabliſn- 

ment of the State Inquiſition, which have 
greatly affected the power, riches, and ex- 
tent of dominion of this republic, yet the 
nature of the Government has remained 
much the ſame. In what I have to add, 
therefore, I ſhall be very ſhort and general. 


I have already obſerved, that it was the 
uſual policy of this republic to maintain a 
neutrality, as long as poſſible, in all the wars 
which took place among her neighbours ; 
and when obliged, contrary to her inclina- 
tions, to declare for either party, ſhe gene- 
rally joined with that State, whoſe diſtant 
ſituation rendered its power and proſperity - 
the leaſt dangerous of the two to Venice. 


This 
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This republic ſeems, however, to have 
too much neglected to form defenſive 
alliances with other States; and, by the con- 
tinual jealouſy ſhe ſhewed of them, Joined 
to her immenſe riches, at laſt became the 
object of the hatred and envy of all the 
Powers in Europe. This univerſal jealouſy 
was rouſed, and brought into action, in 
the yeat 1 508, by the intriguing genius of 
Pope Julius the Second. A confederacy 
was ſecretly entered into at Cambray, be- 
tween Julius, the Emperor Maximilian, 


Lewis the Twelfth, and Ferdinand of Ara- 


gon, againſt the republic of Venice. A 
bare enumeration of the Powers which 
compoſed this league, gives a very high 
idea of the importance of the State againſt 
which it was formed. 


The Duke of Davey; the Duke of Far- 
rara, and the Duke of Mantua, acceded to 
this confederacy, and gave in claims to 


part of the dominions of Venice. It was 


not cc to form pretenſions to the beſt 
N part 
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part of the dominions of a State, which 


originally poſſeſſed nothing but a few 
marſhy iſlands at the bottom of the Adriatic 


Gulph. It was the general opinion of Eu- 


rope, that the league of Cambray would 
reduce Venice to her original poſſeſſions. 


The Venetians, finding themſelves de- 
prived of all hopes of foreign aſliſtance, 
ſought ſupport from their own courage, 
and reſolved to meet the danger which 
threatened them, with the ſpirit of a brave 
and independent people. 

" Their General, Count Alviano, led an 
army againſt Lewis, who, being prepared 
before the other confederates, had already 
entered Italy. However great the magna- 
nimity of the Senate, and the {kill of their 
General, the ſoldiery were by no means 
equal to the diſciplined troops of France, 
led by a martial nobility, and headed by a 
gallant monarch, The army of Alviano 
was defeated; new enemies poured on the 
* from all ſides; and ſhe loſt, in one 


campaign, | 
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campaign, all the territories in Italy which 
ſhe had been ages in acquiring. 


Venice now found that ſhe could no 
longer depend on her own ſtrength and 
reſources, and endeavoured to break, by 
policy, a combination which ſhe had not 
force to reſiſt. The Venetian Senate, know- 

ing that Julius was the ſoul of the con- 
federacy, offered to deliver up the towns 
he claimed, and made every other ſub- 
miſſion that could gratify the pride, and 
avert the anger, of that ambitious Pontiff; 
they alſo find means to ſeparate Ferdinand 
from the alliance. Lewis and Maximilian 
being now their only enemies, the Vene- 
tians are able to ſuſtain the war, til] Julius, 
bearing no longer any reſentment againſt 
the republic, and ſeized with remorſe at be- 
holding his native country ravaged by French 
and German atmies, unites with Venice 
to drive the invaders out,of Italy ; and this 
republic is ſaved, with the loſs of a ſmall 
part of her Italian dominions, from a ruin 
| which 
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which all Europe had conſidered as in- 
evitable. The long and expenſive wars be- 
tween the different Powers of Europe, in 
which this State was obliged to take part, 


prove that her ſtrength and reſources were 
not exhauſted. 


In the year 1570, the Venetians were 
forced into a ruinous war with the Ottoman 
Empire, at a time when the Senate, ſenſible 
of the great need they ſtood in of repoſe, 
had, with much addreſs and policy, kept 
clear of the quarrels which agitated the 


reſt of Europe. But Solyman the Second. 


upon the moſt frivolous pretext, demanded 
from them the iſland of Cyprus. 


It was evident to all the world, that he 
had no better foundation for this claim, 
than a ſtrong deſire, ſupported by a. ſuffici- 
ent power, of conquering the iſland. This 
kind of right might not be thought com- 
plete in a court of equity ; but, in the ju- 
riſpradence of monarchs, it has always been 
found preferable to every other. 


'The 
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The Turks make a deſcent, with a great 
army, on Cyprus; they inveſt Famagouſta; 
the capital; the garriſon defends it with the 
moſt obſlinate bravery; the Turks are repul- 
ſed in repeated aſſaults; many thouſands of 
them are ſlain; but the ranks are conſtantly 
ſupplied by reinforcements. Antonio Bra- 
gadino, the commander, having diſplayed 
proofs of the higheſt military ſkill, and the 
moſt heroic courage, his garriſon being 
quite exhauſted with fatigue, and greatly 
reduced in point of numbers, is obliged to 
capitulate. 
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The terms were, that the garriſon ſhould 
march out with their arms, baggage, and 
three pieces of cannon, and ſhould be 
tranſported to Candia in Turkiſh veſſels ; 
that the citizens ſhould not be pillaged, but 
allowed to retire with their effects. | 


Muſtapha, the Turkiſh Baſkianis no 
ſooner had poſſeſſion of the place, than hgͥe 
delivered it up to be pillaged by the Janiſ- 
ſaries; the garriſon were put in chains, and 


made 
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made ſlaves on board the Turkiſh gallies. 
The principal officers were beheaded, and 
the gallant Bragadino was tied to a pillar, 


and, in the Baſhaw's preſence, flayed 
alive. 


We meet with events in the annals of 
mankind, that make us doubt the truth of 
the moſt authentic hiſtory. We cannot be- 

| lieve that ſuch actions have ever been 
committed by the inhabitants of this globe, 
and by creatures of the ſame ſpecies with 
ourſelves. We are tempted to think we 
are peruſing the records of hell, whoſe in- 
habitants, according to the moſt authentic. 
accounts, derive a conſtant pleaſure from 
the tortures of each other, as well as of all 
foreigners. 


The conqueſt of the iſland of Cyprus is 
ſaid to have coſt the Turks fifty thouſand 
lives. At this time, not Venice only, but all 
Chriſtendom, had reaſon to dread the pro- 
greſs of the Turkiſh arms. The State of 
Venice ſolicited aſſiſtance from all the Ca- 

I Os b: - O tholic 
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tholic States; but France was, at that time, 
in alliance with the Turks; Maximilian 
dreaded their power; the Crown of Portu- 
gal was poſſeſſed by a child, and Poland 
was exhauſted by her wars with Ruſſia. 


The Venetians, on this preſſing occaſion, 
received aſſiſtance from Rome, whoſe power 


they had fo often reſiſted, and from Spain, 
their late enemy. 


Pope Pius the Fifth, and Philip the 
Second, joined their fleets with that of the 
republic. The confederate fleet aſſembled 
at Meſſina. The celebrated Don John of 
Auſtria, natural ſon to Charles the Fifth, 
was Generaliſſimo; Mark Antonio Co- 
lonna commanded the Pope's diviſion, and 
Sebaſtian Veniero the Venetian. The 
Turkiſh fleet was greatly 3 in the 
number of veſſels. d 


The two fleets meet in the Gulph of 
Lapanta: it is ſaid, that the Turkiſh gallies 
were entirely worked by Chriſtian ſlaves, 
and the gallies of the Chriſtians by Turk- 

| iſh; 
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iſh; a ſhocking proof of the barbarous 
manner in which priſoners of war were 
treated in that age; and, in this inſtance, 
as abſurd as it was barbarous; for a cartel 
for an exchange of priſoners would have 
given freedom to the greater number of 
thoſe unhappy men, without diminiſhing 
the ſtrength of either navy. The: fleets 
engage, and the Turks are entirely defeat- 
ed. Hiſtorians aſſert, that twenty thou- 
ſand Turks were killed in the engagement, 
and one half of their fleet deſtroyed. This 
is a prodigious number to be killed on one 
ſide, and in a ſea fight; it ought to be re- 


membered, that there is no Turkiſh writer 
on the ſubject. 


Pius the Fifth died ſoon after the battle 
of Lapanta. Upon his death the war lan- 
guiſhed on the fide of the Allies; Philip 
became tired of the expence, and the Ve- 
netians were obliged to purchaſe a peace, 
by yielding the iſland of Cyprus to the 
Turks, and agreeing to pay them, for three 

O 2 years, 
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years, an annual tribute of one hundred 
thouſand ducats. Thoſe circumſtances 
have no tendency to confirm the accounts 
which Chriſtian writers have given, of the 


immenſe loſs which the Turks met with at 
the battle of Lapanta. 


In the beginning of the ſeventeenth 
century, the republic had a diſpute with 
the Pope, which, in that age, was thought 
a matter of importance, and engaged the 
attention of all Chriſtendom. 


Paul the Fifth ſhewed as eager a diſpo- 
ſition as any of his predeceſſors, to extend 
the Papal authority. He had an inveterate 
prejudice againſt the Venetian republic, 
on account of her having, on every occa- 


ſion, reſiſted all eccleſiaſtical encroach- 
ments. n 


He ſought, with impatience, an oppor- 
tunity of manifeſting his hatred, and ex- 
pected that he ſhould be aſſiſted by the pious 
Princes of Europe, in bringing this refrac- 
tory 
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tory child of the church to reaſon. He 
began by demanding a ſum of money, for 
the purpoſe of carrying on the war againſt 
the Turks in Hungary; he complained of 
certain decrees of the Senate, relating to 
the internal government of the republic, 
particularly one which forbad the building 
of any more new churches, without the 
permiſſion of that aſſembly, and which, he 
ſaid, ſmelt ſtrongly of hereſy; and, above 
all, he exclaimed againſt the Council of 
Ten, for having impriſoned an Eccleſiaſtic, 
and prepared to bring him to a public 
trial. This reverend perſon, for whom his 
Holineſs intereſted himſelf ſo warmly, was 
accuſed of having poiſoned five people, 


one of whom was his own father. He 
was alſo accuſed of having cauſed another 
to be aſſaſſinated; and, to prevent a diſ- 


covery, had afterwards poiſoned the 
aſſaſſin. 


The Senate refuſed the money, con- 
firmed their decree againſt the building of 
Se O3 churches, 
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churches, and applauded the conduct of 
the Council of Ten, 1n proſecuting the 
Eccleſiaſtic. 


The authors of the age arranged them- 
ſelves on the one ſide, or the other, and 
this became a war of controverſy; in which, 
though there was no blood ſhed, yet it 
appeared, by the writings of the partiſans, 
that a conſiderable number of underſtand- 
ings were greatly injured, Thoſe who 
ſupported the Pope's cauſe inſiſted, that 
the temporal-power of Princes is ſubordinate 
to his; that he has a right to deprive 
them of their dominions, and releaſe their 
ſubjects from their oaths of fidelity, as 
often as this ſhall be for the glory of God, 
and for the good of the Church; of which 
nobody could be ſo good a judge as the 
Pope, fince all the world knew he was 
infallible; that eccleſiaſtics were not ſub- 
jected to the civil power; that an eccle- 
ſiaſtical court, or the Pope, only, had 
authority over that body of men; and no- 

+ thing © 
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thing could be more abominable, than to 
continue a proſecution againſt a priſoner, 
whatever his crimes might be, after the 
Father of the church, who had the un- 
doubted power of abſolving finners, had 
interfered in his favour. 


The Senate, in their anſwers, acknow- 
ledged, that the Pope was ſupreme head of 
the Church, and that, in all ſubjects of reli- 
gious belief, his power was unbounded ; 
for which reaſon they remained implicit 
and ſubmiſſive believers; that they were 
far from diſputing the infallibility of his 
Holineſs in eccleſiaſtical matters, particu- 
larly within his own dominions ; but, 
with regard to the government of their 
ſubjets, they would certainly take the 
whole trouble of that on themſelves, and 
would adminiſter as impartial juſtice to 
Ecclefiaſtics, as to thoſe of other profeſſions. 
They imagined alſo, that they were com- 
petent judges when, and for what purpoſes, 
they ought to levy money upon their own 

' ſubjeQs, 
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ſubjects, and whether it would be neceſſary 
to build any new churches in Venice, or 
not. Finally, they flattered themſelves, 
that the proſecuting a murderer was no 
way inconſiſtent with the glory of God. 


The greater number of the Princes of 
Chriſtendom ſeemed to think the Senate 
were in the right. The Pope was diſ- 
appointed in his expectations; and finding 
himſelf unſupported, was glad to ſhelter 
his pride under the mediation of Henry the 
Fourth of France, who endeavoured to give 
his Holineſs's defeat the appearance of 
YIGory, 
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LETT ER EVIL 


Venice, 

HE year 1618 is diſtinguiſhed in the 

annals of Venice, by a conſpiracy 
of a more formidable nature than any 
hitherto mentioned. The deſign of other 
conſpiracies was a change in the form of 
government, or, at moſt, the deſtruction of 
ſome particular claſs of men in power ; but 
the preſent plot had for its object the total 
annihilation of the Venetian republic. I 
ſpeak of the conſpiracy formed by the 
Marquis of Bedmar, ambaſſador from the 
Court of Spain, in conjunction with the 


Duke of Offono, and the Spaniſh governor 
of the Milaneſe, | 


The intereſting manner in | which this 
dark deſign has been deſcribed by - the 
Abbe St. Real, has made it more univer- 
ſally known than any other part of the 
| . Venetian 
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Venetian ſtory. This writer is accuſed of 
having ornamented his account with ſome 
fanciful circumſtances, an objection often 
envioully urged againſt ſome of the moſt 
agreeable writers, by authors whom nature 
has guarded from the poſſibility of com- 
mitting ſuch an error; men, whoſe truths 
are leſs intereſting than fictions, and whoſe 
fictions are as dull as the moſt inſipid 
truths. Does any reader believe that the 
ſpeeches of the Generals before a battle, 
as recorded by Livy, were actually pro- 
nounced in the terms of that author? Or, 
can any one wiſh they were expunged 
from his hiſtory? Abbe St. Real has alſo 
put ſpeeches into the mouths of the con- 
ſpirators, and has embelliſhed, without 
materially altering, the real circumſtances 
of the ſtory, For my own part, I feel a 
degree of gratitude to every perſon who 
has entertained me; and while my paſſions 
are agreeably agitated with St. Real's lively 
hiſtory, I cannot bear that a phlegmatic 


fellow ſhould interrupt my enjoyment ; 
| and, 
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and, becauſe of a few embelliſhments, de- 
clare, with an affected air of wiſdom, that | 
the whole is an idle romance. 

The diſcovery of this plot, and the im- 
preſſions of jealouſy and terror which it 
left on the minds of the inhabitants of 
Venice, probably firſt ſuggeſted a plan of 
a more wicked nature than any of the con- 
ſpiracies we have hitherto mentioned, and 
which was actually put in execution. 


A ſet of villains combined together to 
accuſe ſome of the nobility of treaſonable 
practices, merely for the ſake of the rewards 
beſtowed upon informers. This horrid 
crime may be expected in all Governments 
where ſpies and informers are encouraged ; 
it certainly occurs frequently at Venice; 
ſometimes, no doubt, without being de- 
tected, and ſometimes it is detected without 
| being publicly puniſhed, for fear of diſ- 
couraging the buſineſs of information : but 
on the diſcovery of the preſent combina- 
tion, all Venice was ftruck with ſuch 


horror, 
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horror, that the Senate thought proper to 
publiſh every circumſtance. 


A certain number of thoſe miſcreants 
ated the part of accuſers; the others, 
being ſeized by the information of their 
accomplices, appeared as witneſſes. 


A noble Venetian, of a reſpectable cha- 
racer, and advanced in years, of the name 
of Foſcarini, fell a victim to this horrid 
cabal; and Venice beheld, with aftoniſh- 
ment and ſorrow, one of her moſt reſpe&- 
able citizens accuſed, condemned, and exe- 
cuted as a traitor, 


At length, accuſations followed each 
other ſo cloſe, that they created ſuſpicions 
in the minds of the Judges. The in- 
formers themſelves were ſeized, and exa- 
mined ſeparately, and the whole dreadful 
ſcheme became manifeſt. Theſe wretches 
ſuffered the puniſhment due to ſuch com- 
plicated villany; the honour of Foſcarini 
was reinſtated, and every poſſible compen- 

| ſation 
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ſation made to his injured family, An 
inſtance like this, of the deſpotic precipi- 
tancy of the Inquiſitors, more than counter- 
balances all the benefit which the State ever 
receives from them, or the odious race of 
informers they encourage. | 


If the trial of the unfortunate Foſcarini 
had been open, or public, and not in ſecret, 
according to the form of the Inquiſitors* 
Court; and if he had been allowed to call 
exculpatory evidence, and aſſiſted by thoſe 
friends who knew all his actions, the falſe- 
hood and villany of theſe accuſers would 


probably have been diſcovered, and his life 


ſaved. 


In the year 1645, the Turks made an 
unexpected and ſudden deſcent on the 
iſland of Candia, The Senate of Venice 
did not diſplay their uſual vigilance on 
this. occaſion, They had ſeen the immenſe 
warlike preparations going forward, and 
yet allowed themſelves to be amuſed by the 
Grand Seignior's declaring war againft 

| Malta, 
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Malta, and pretending that the armament 
was intended againſt that iſland. The 
troops landed without oppoſition, and the 
town of Canca was taken after an obſlinate 
defence. 


This news being brought to Venice, 
excited an univerſal indignation againſt the 


Turks; and the Senate reſolved to defend, 


to the utmoſt, this valuable part of the 
empire. Extraordinary ways and means 
of railing money were fallen upon: among 
others, it was propoſed to ſell the rank of 
nobility. Four citizens offered one hun- 
dred thouſand ducats each for this honour; 
and, notwithſtanding ſome oppoſition, this 
meaſure was at laſt carried. Eighty families 
were admitted into the Grand Council, and 
to the honour and privileges of the no- 
bility. What an idea does this give of 
the wealth of the inhabitants of Venice? 


The ſiege of Candia, the capital of the 
iſland of that name, is, in ſome reſpeQs, 
more memorable than that of any town, 

2 | which 
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which hiſtory, or even which poetry, has 
recorded. It laſted twenty-four years, 
The amazing efforts made by the republic 
of Venice aſtoniſhed all Europe; their 
courage intereſted the gallant ſpirits of 
every nation: volunteers from every coun- 
try came to Candia, to exerciſe their yalour, 
to acquire knowledge in the military art, 
and aſſiſt a brave people whom they ad- 
mired. The Duke of Beaufort, ſo much 
the darling of the Pariſian populace during 
the war of the Fronde, was killed here, 
with many more gallant French officers. 


During this famous ſiege, the Venetians 
gained many important victories over the 
Turkiſh fleets. Sometimes they were 
driven from the walls of Candia, and 
the Turkiſh garriſon of Canea was even 
beſieged by the Venetian fleets. The 
ſlaughter made of the Turkiſh armies is 
without example; but new armies were 
ſoon found to ſupply their place, by a 
Government which boaſts ſuch populous 

| dominions, 
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dominions, and which has deſpotic autho- 
rity over its ſubjects. 

Mahomet the Fourth, impatient at the 
length of this ſiege, came to Negropont, 
that he might have more frequent oppor- 
tunities of hearing from the Vizier, who 
carried on the ſiege. An officer ſent with 
diſpatches, was directed by the Vizier, to 
explain to Mahomet the manner in which 
he made his approaches, and to aſſure him 
that he would take all poſſible care to ſave 
the lives of the ſoldiers. The humane 
Emperor anſwered, That he had ſent the 
Vizier to take the place, and not to ſpare 
the lives of ſoldiers; and he was on the 
point of ordering the head. of the officer, 
who brought this meſſage, to be cut off, 
merely to quicken the Vizier in his opera- 
tions, and to ſhow him how little he * 
the lives of men. 


In ſpite of the Vizier's boaſted parſimony, 
this war is ſaid to have coſt the lives of 
two hundred thouſand Turks. Candia 

capitulated 


capitulated in the year 1668: the condi- 
tions on this occaſion were honourably ful- 
filled. Morſini, the Venetian General, after 
diſplaying prodigies of valour and capacity, 
marched out of the rubbiſh of this well- 
diſputed city with the honours of war. 


The expence of ſuch a tedious war 
greatly exhauſted the reſources of Venice, 
which could not now repair them ſo 
quickly as formerly, when ſhe enjoyed the 
rich monopoly of the Aſiatic trade; the 
diſcovery of the Cape of Good Hope hav- 
ing long ſince opened that valuable com- 
merce to the Portugueſe and other nations. 


This republic remained in a ſtate of 
_ tranquillity, endeavouring, by the arts of 
peace, and cultivation of that ſhare of com- 
merce which ſhe till retained, to fill her 
empty exchequer, till ſhe was drawn into a 
new war, in the year 1683, by the inſo- 
lence of the Ottoman Court, The Vene- 
tians had for ſome time endeavoured, by 
rr P negociation, 
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negociation, and many conciliatory repre- 
ſentations, to accommodate matters with 
the Turks; and though the haughty con- 
duct of her enemies afforded ſmall hopes 
of ſucceſs, yet ſuch was her averſion to 
war on the preſent occaſion, that ſhe 
ſtill balanced, whether to bear thoſe inſults, 
or repel them by arms; when ſhe. was 
brought to deciſion by an event which 
gave the greateſt joy to Venice, and aſto- 
niſhed all Europe. This was the great 
victory gained over the Turkiſh army be- 


fore the walls of Vienna, by Sobieſki, King 
of Poland. | 


In this new war, their-late General Mor- 
fini again had the command of the fleets 
and-armies of the republic, and ſuſtained 
the great reputation he had acquired in 
Candia. He conquered: the Morea, which. 
was ceded formerly to Venice, with ſome 
other acquiſition, at the peace of Carlowitz, 
in the laſt year of the laſt century. 


During 
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During the war of the ſucceſſion, the 
State of Venice obſerved a ſtrict neutrality, 
They conſidered that diſpute as uncon- 
need with their intereſts, taking care, 
however, to keep on foot an army on their 
frontiers in Italy, of ſufficient force to 
make them reſpected by the contending 
Powers. But, ſoon after the peace of 
Utrecht, the Venetians were again attacked 
by their old enemies the Turks; who, be- 
holding the great European Powers ex- 
hauſted by their late efforts, and unable to 
aſſiſt the republic, thought this the favour- 
able moment for recovering the Morea, 
which had been ſo lately raviſhed from 
them. The Turks obtained their object, 
and at the peace of Paſſarowitz, which 
terminated this unſucceſsful war, the Ve- 
netian State yielded up the Morea; the 
Grand Seignior, on his part, reſtoring to 
them the ſmall iſlands of Cerigo and Ceri- 
gotto, with ſome places which his troops 
had taken during the courſe of the war in 
Dalmatia, Thoſe, with the iſlands of 


P 2 Corfou, | 
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Corfou, Santa Maura, Zante, and Cepha- 
lonia, the remains of their dominions in 
the Levant, they have ſince fortified, at a 


great expence, as their only barriers againſt 
the Turk. 


Since this period no eſſential alteration 
has taken place in the Venetian govern- 
ment, nor has there been any eſſential 
increaſe, or diminution, in the extent of 
their dominions. They have little to fear 
at preſent from the Turks, whoſe attention 
is ſufficiently occupied by a more formi- 
dable enemy than the republic and the 
Houſe of Auſtria united. Beſides, if the 
Turks were more diſengaged, as they have 
now ſtripped the republic of Cyprus, 
Candia, and their poſſeſſions in Greece, 
what remains in the Levant is hardly worth 
their attention. | | 


The declenſion of Venice did not, like 
that of Rome, proceed from the increaſe 
of luxury, or the revolt of their own 
_ armies in the diſtant Colonies, or from 


civil 
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civil wars of any kind. Venice has dwin- 
dled in power and importance, from cauſes 
which could not be foreſeen ; or guarded 
againſt by human prudence, although they 
had been foreſeen, How could this re- 
public have prevented the diſcovery of a 
paſſage to Aſia by the Cape of Good Hope? 
or hinder other nations from being in- 
ipired with a ſpirit of enterpriſe, induſtry, 
and commerce? In their preſent ſituation 
there is little probability of their attempting 
new conqueſts ; happy if they are allowed 
to remain in the quiet poſſeſſion of what 
they have. Venice has a moſt formidable 
neighbour in the Emperor, whoſe do- 
minions border, on thoſe of this republic 
on all ſides, The independency of the 
republic entirely depends on his modera- 
tion; or, in caſe he ſhould loſe that virtue, 
on the protection of ſome of the great 
Powers of Europe. 


I have now finiſhed the ſketch I pro- 
poſed, of the Venetian government, with 
| i which 
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which I could not help intermingling many 
of the principal hiſtorical events; indeed 
I enlarged on theſe, after you informed 
me, that you intended to give your young 
friend copies of my letters on this ſubject, 

before he begins his tour. I wiſh they 
were more perfect on his account; they 
will, at leaſt, prevent his being in the 
ſituation of ſome travellers I have met 
with, who, after remaining here for many 
months, knew no more of the ancient or 
modern ſtate of Venice, than that the in- 
habitants went about in boats inſtead of 


coaches, and, generally ſpeaking, wore 
maſks, | | 
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LETTRYE xr 


Venice, 
TAVING travelled with you through 
the ſplendid æras of the Venetian 
ſtory, and preſented their ſtateſmen and 
heroes to your view, let us now return to 
the preſent race, in whoſe life and con- 
verſation, I forewarn you, there is nothing 
heroic. The truth is; that in every coun- 
try, as well as Venice, we can only read 
of heroes; they are ſeldom to be ſeen : 
for this plain reaſon, that while they are 
to be ſeen we do not think them heroes. 
The hiſtorian dwells upon what 1s vaſt and 
extraordinary; what is common and trivial 
finds no place in his records, When we hear 
the names of Epaminondas, Themiſtocles, 
Camillus, Scipio, and other great men of 
Greece and Rome, we think of their great 
actions, we know nothing elſe about them; 
„ but 
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but when we ſee the worthies of our own 
times, we unfortunately recolle& their 
whole hiſtory. The citizens of Athens 
and Rome, who lived in the days of the 
heroes above mentioned, very probably had 
not the ſame admiration of them that we 
have; and our poſterity, ſome eight or 
ten centuries hence, wall, it is to be hoped, 
have a higher veneration for the great 
men of the preſent age, than their intimate 
acquaintance are known to have, or than 
thoſe can be ſuppoſed to form, who daily 
behold them lounging in gaming-houſes, 
All this, you perceive, is little more than 
a commentary on the old obſervation, That 
no man is a hero to his Valet de Chambre. 
The number of playhouſes in Venice is 
very extraordinary, conſidering the ſize of 
the town, which is not thought to contain 
above one hundred and fifty thouſand in- 
habitants; yet there are eight or nine 
theatres here, including the opera-houſes. 
You pay a trifle at the door for admit- 
tance; this entitles you to go into the pit, 

where 
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where you may look about, and determine 
what part of the houſe you will ſit in. 
There are rows of chairs placed in the 
front of the pit, next the orcheſtra; the 
ſeats of theſe chairs are folded to their 
backs, and faſtened by a locx. Thoſe who 
chooſe to take them, pay a little more 
money to the door-keeper, who imme- 
diately unlocks the ſeat. Very decent- 
looking people occupy theſe chairs ; but 
the back part of the pit is filled with foot- 
men and gondoleers, in their common 
working clothes, The nobility, and better 
ſort of citizens, have boxes retained for 
the year; but there are always a ſufficient 
number to be let to ſtrangers : the price 
of thoſe varies every night, according to 
the ſeaſon of the year, and the piece acted. 


A Venetian playhouſe has a diſmal 
appearance in the eyes of people accuſtom- 
ed to the brilliancy of thoſe of London. 
Many of the boxes are ſo dark, that the 
faces of the company in them can hardly 

be 
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be diſtinguiſhed at a little diſtance, even 
when they do not wear maſks. The ſtage, 
however, is well illuminated, ſo that 
the people in the boxes can ſee, perfectly 
well, every thing that is tranſacted there; 
and when they chooſe to be ſeen them- 
ſelves, they order lights into their boxes. 
Between the acts you ſometimes ſee ladies 
walking about, with their Cavalieri Ser- 
ventes, in the back part of the pit, when 
it 1s not crowded. As they are maſked, 
they do not ſcruple to reconnoitre the com- 
pany, with their ſpying-glaſſes, from this 
place: when the play begins, they return 
to their boxes. This continual moving 
about from box to box, and between the 
boxes and the pit, muſt create ſome con- 
fuſion, and, no doubt, is diſagreeable to 
thoſe who attend merely on account of 
the piece. There muſt, however, be found 
ſome douceur in the midſt of all this ob- 
ſcurity and confuſion, which, in the opinion 
of the majority of the audience, overba- 
lances theſe obvious inconveniences. 


4 The 
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The muſic of the opera here is 
reckoned as fine as in any town in Italy; 
and, at any rate, is far ſuperior to the 
praiſe of ſo very poor a judge as I am. The 
dramatic and poetical parts of thoſe pieces 
are little regarded: the poet is allowed to 
indulge himſelf in as many anachroniſms, 
and other inconſiſtencies, as he pleaſes. 
Provided the muſic receives the approba- 
tion of the critic's ear, his judgment is not 
offended with any abſurdities in the other 
parts of the compoſition. The celebrated 
Metaſtaſio has diſdained to avail himſelf of 
this indulgence in his operas, which are 
fine dramatic compoſitions. He has pre- 
ſerved the alliance which ought always to 
ſubſiſt between ſenſe and muſic, 


But as for the muſic of the ſerious 
operas, it is, in general, infinitely too fine 
for my ear; to my ſhame I muſt confeſs, that 
it requires a conſiderable effort for me to ſit 
till the end. 


It 
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It is ſurely happy for a man to have a 
real ſenſibility for fine muſic; becauſe he 
has, by that means, one ſource of enjoy- 
ment more, than thoſe whoſe auditory 
nerves are leſs delicately ſtrung. It is, 
however, equally abſurd and filly to affect 
an exceſſive delight in things which nature 
has not framed us to enjoy; yet how 
many of our acquaintance, accuſed of this 
folly, have we ſeen doing painful penance 
at the Hay-market; and, in the midſt of 
unſuppreſſable yawnings, calling out Charm- 
ing! exquiſite! braviſſimo! &c, 


It is amazing what pains ſome people 
take to render themſelves ridiculous; and 
it is a matter of real curioſity to obſerve, in 
what various ſhapes the little deſpicable 
ſpirit of affectation ſhews utſelf among 
mankind. 


1 remember a very honeſt gentleman, 
who underſtood little or nothing of 
French; but having picked up a few 


phraſes, 
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phraſes, he brought them forward on every 
occaſion, and affected, among his neigh- 
bours in the country, the moſt perfect 
knowledge, and higheſt admiration, of that 
language. When any body, in compliance 
with his taſte, uttered a ſentence in that 
tongue, though my good friend did not 
underſtand a ſyllable of it, yet he never 
failed to nod and ſmile to the ſpeaker with 
the moſt knowing air imaginable. The 
parſon of the pariſh, at a country dinner, 
once addreſſed him in theſe emphatic 
words: Monſieur, je trouve ce plum-pud- 
ding extremement bon ! which happening not 
to be in my friend's colleQion of phraſes, 
he did not comprehend. He nodded and 
ſmiled to the clergyman, however, in his 
uſual intelligent manner; but a perſon 
who ſat near him, being ſtruck with the 
ſagacious and important tone in which the 
obſervation had been delivered, begged of 
my friend to explain it in Engliſh :=on 
which, after ſome heſitation, he declared; 
that the turn of the expreſſion was ſo gen- 

teel, 


I 
| 
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teel, and ſo exquiſitely adapted to the 
French idiom, that it could not be rendered 
into Engliſh, without loſing a great deal of 
the original beauty of the ſentiment. 


At the comic opera I have ſometimes 
ſeen action alone excite the higheſt ap- 
plauſe, independent of either the poetry or 
the muſic. I ſaw a Duo performed by an 
old man and a young woman, ſuppoſed to 
be his daughter, in ſuch an humorous 
manner, as drew an univerſal encora from 
the ſpectators. The merit of the muſical 
part of the compoſition, I was told, was 
but very moderate, and as for the ſentiment 
you ſhall judge. ., 


The father informs his daughter, in a 
ſong, that he has found an excellent match 
for her; who, beſides being rich, and very 
prudent, and not too young, was over and 
above a particular friend of his own, and, 
m perſon and diſpoſition, much ſuch a 
man as himſelf; he concludes, by telling 
her, that the ceremony will be performed 

| next 
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next day. She thanks him, in the gayeſt 
air poſſible, for his obliging intentions, 
adding, that ſhe ſhould have been glad to 
have ſhewn her implicit obedience to his 
commands, provided there had been any 
chance of the man's being to her tafte; 
but as, from the account he had given, 
there could be none, ſhe declares ſhe 
will not marry him next day, and adds, 
with a very long quaver, that if ſhe were 
to live to eternity ſhe ſhould continue of 
the ſame opinion. The father, in a violent 
rage, tells her, that inſtead of to-morrow, 
the marriage. ſhould take place that very 
day; to which ſhe replies, Non: he re- 
joins, Si; ſhe, Non, non; he, Si, ſi; the 
daughter, Non, non, non; the father, Si, 
fi, i; and fo the ſinging continues for five: 
or ſix minutes. You perceive there is 
nothing marvellouſly witty in this; and for 
a daughter to be of a different opinion 
from her father, in the choice of a huſ- 
band, is not a very new dramatic incident. 
Well, I told you the Duo was encored 


they 
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they immediately performed it a ſecond 
time, and with more humour than the firſt, 
The whole houſe vociferated for it again; 
and it was ſung a third time in a manner 


equally pleaſant, and yet perfectly Ae 
from any of the former two. 


I thought the houſe would have been 
brought down about our ears, ſo extrava- 
gant were the teſtimonies of approbation. 


The two actors were obliged to appear 
again, and ſing this Duo a fourth time; 
which they executed in a ſtyle ſo new, fo 
natural, and ſo exquiſitely droll, that the 
audience now thought there had been 
ſomething deficient in all their former per- 
formances, and that they had hit on the 
true comic _ this laſt time. 


Some people began. to call fac it again; ; 
but the old man, now quite exhauſted, 
begged for mercy; on which the point 
was given up. I never before had any 
idea that ſuch ſtrong comic powers could 

* | have 
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have been diſplayed in the ſinging of a 
ſong. i | 
The dancing is an eſſential part of the 
efitertainment at the opera here, as well 
as at London. There is certainly a much 
greater proportion of mankind deaf to the 
delights of muſic, than blind to the beau- 
ties of fine dancing. During the ſinging, 
and recitativo part of che performance, the 
ſingers are often allowed to warble for a 
conſiderable time, without any body's 
minding them; but the moment the ballet 
begins, private converſation, though pretty 
univerſal before, is immediately at an end, 
and the eyes of all the ſpectators are fixed ; 
on the ſtage. | This, to be ſure, has been 
always the caſe i in London, and in ſpite of 
the paits ſome people take to conceal it, 
we all know the reaſon; but I own I did 
not expect to find the ſame preference of 
dancing to muſic in Italy. 


After ſeeing the dancing at the French 
opera, and coming ſo lately from Vienna, 
Vo L. I, Q where | 
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where we had ſeen ſome of Novere's 

charming ballets very well executed, we 

could have no high admiration of thoſe 

performed here, though there are at pre- 

ſent ſome dancers highly eſteemed, who 
perform every night. 


The Italians, I am informed, have a 
greater reliſh for agility and high jumping 
in their dances, than for graceful move- 
ments. | 


It is extraordinary that they do not vary 
the ballets oftener. They give the ſame 
every night during the run of the opera. 
There is a propriety in continuing the ſame 
opera for. a conſiderable. time; becauſe 
muſic is often better reliſhed after it be- 
comes a litile familiar to the ear, than at 
firſt; but a ballet might be changed, with - 
out much difficul ty, every night. 
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LETTER XIX. 


'3 Venice. 

\ NT ANY people are furprifed, that, in 

A a Goverament fo very jealous of 

its power as that-of Venice, there is no 

military eſtabliſhment within the city to 

ſupport the executive power, and repreſs 

any popular commotion. For my own 

part, I am ſtrongly of opinion, that it pto- 
ceeds from this very jealouly in government, 

that there is no militaty garriſon =_” 


An arbitrary Prince is fond of « ſtanding 
army, and loves to be always ſurrounded 
by guards; becauſe he being the perma- 
nent fountain of honours and promotiony 
the army will naturally be much attached 
to him, and become, on all occaſions, the 
blind inſtruments of his pleaſure; but at 
Venice, there is no viſible permanent object 

Te.:. to 
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to which the army can attach itſelf, The 
Doge would not be allowed the command 
of the garriſon, if there was one. The 
three State Inquiſitors are continually 
changing; and before one ſet could gain 
the affections of the ſoldiers, another would 
be choſen ; ſo that Government could nat 
be ſupported, | but much more probably 
would be overturned, by a numerous gar- 
| riſon being eſtabliſhed in Venice; for it 
might perhaps not be difficult for a few of 
ke rich and powerful nobles to corrupt the 
garriſon, and gain over the commander to 
any ambitious plan of their own, for the 
deſtruction of the conſtitution. be. 3 


But although there is no formal garriſon 
in military uniform, yet there is a real 
effective force ſufficient to ſuppreſs any 
popular commotion, at the command of 
the Senate, and Council of Ten, This 
force, beſides the Sbirri, conſiſts of a great 
number of ſtout fellows, who, without any 
6 dreſs, are „ in the pay of 
21 eG | Govern- 
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Government, and are at the command of 
that Council. There is alſo the whole 


body of the gondoleers, the moſt hardy and 


daring of the common Venetians, This 
body of men are greatly attached to the 
nobility, from whom they have moſt of 
their employment, and with whom they 
acquire a certain degree of familiarity, by 
paſſing great part of their time, ſhut upin 
boats, in their company, and by being 
privy to many of their love intrigues. 
Great numbers of theſe gondoleers are in 
the ſervice of particular nobles; and there 
18 no doubt, that, in caſe of any popular 
inſurrection, the whole would take the 


ſide of the nobility and Senate, againſt the 


people. In ſhort, they may be conſidered 
as a kind of ſtanding militia, ready to riſe 
as ſoon as the Government requires their 
ſervices, | 


1 
* 2 


Laſtly, there is the Grand Council itſelf, 
which, in caſe of any violent commotion 
of the citizens and populace, could be 

Q3 armed 
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armed directly, from the ſmall arſenal 
within the Ducal palace, and would prove 
a very formidable force againſt an unarmed 
multitude; for the laws of Venice forbid, 
under pain of death, any citizen to carry 
fire-arms; a law which is very exactly exe· 
euted by the State Inquiſitors. 


By thoſe means the 3 power of 
Government is as irreſiſtible at Venice, as 
at Peterſburgh or Conſtantinople, while 
there is a far leſs chance of the Govern- 
ment itſelf being overthrown here by the 
inſtruments af its own power; for, al- 
though a regular army, or garriſon, might 
be corrupted by the addreſs of an am- 
bitious Doge, or by a combination of a 
few rich and popular nobles, in which 
caſe a revolution would take place at once; 
it is almoſt impoſſible to conceive, that 
all the different powers above mentioned 
could be engaged to act in favour of one 
man, or a {mall combination of men, with- 
* being detected by the vigilance of the 

Inquiſitors, 
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Inquiſitors, or the jealouſy of thoſe who 
were not in the conſpiracy. And if we 
ſuppoſe a majority of the nobles. inclinable 
to any change in the form of the Govern- 
ment, they have no occaſion to carry on a 
ſecret plot; they may come to the Council 
Chamber, and diate whatever alterations 
they think proper, 


— — — — << ie. 
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LETTER XX. 


| Venice, 
HERE is unqueſtionably much re- 
flection, and great depth of thought, 
diſplayed in the formation of the political 
conſtitution of Venice; but I ſhould admire 
it much more, if the Council of Ten, and 
State Inquiſitors, had never formed any 
part of it. Their inſtitution, in my opinion, 


deſtroys the effect of all the reſt, Like 


thoſe miſers who actually ſtarve themſelves, 
by endeavouring to avoid the inconve- 
niencies of poyerty, the Venetians, in 
whatever manner it is brought about, 
aQually ſupport 'a deſpotic tribunal, under 
the pretext of keeping out deſpotiſm. In 
ſome reſpects this ſyſtem is worſe than the 
fixed and permanent tyranny of one 
perſon; for that perſon's character and 
maxims would be known, and, by endea» 
youring to conform themſelves to his way 


of f 
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of thinking, people might have ſome 


chance of living unmoleſted; but accord- 
ing to this plan, they have a free-thinker 
for their tyrant to-day, and a bigot to- 
morrow. One year a ſet of Inquiſitor 
who conſider certain parts of conduct as 
innocent, which, in the fight of their ſuc- 
ceſſors, may appear State erimes; men do 
not know what they have to depend upon. 
An univerſal jealouſy muſt prevail, and 
precautions will be uſed to avoid the ſuſ- 
picions of Government, unknown in any 


other country. Accordingly we find, that 


the noble Venetians are afraid of having 
any intercourſe with foreign ambaſſadors, or 
with foteigners of any kind; they are even 
cautious of viſiting at each other's houſes, 
and hardly ever have meetings together, 
except at the courts, or on the Broglio. 
The boaſted ſecrecy of their public councils 
proceeds, in all probability, from the ſame 
principle, of fear. If all converſation on pub- 
lic affairs were forbid, under pain of death, 
and if the members of the Britiſh Parlia- 


* ment 
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civil office whatever; nor is it permitted 
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ment were liable to be ſeized in the night» 
time by general warragts, and banged at 
Tyburn, or drowned in. the Thames, at 
the pleaſure of the Secretaries of State, I 
dare ſwear the world would know as little 


| of what paſles in either Houſe of Parlia- 


ment, as they do of what is tranſacted in 
the Senate af Venice. ̃ 


It is not ſafe for a noble Venetian to 
acquire, in a high degree, the love and 
confidence of the common people. This 
excites the jealouſy of the Inquiſitors, and 


| Proves a pretty certain means of excluding 
him from any of the high offices, A Go- 
vernment which diſplays ſo much diſtruſt 


and ſuſpicion where there is little or no 
ground, will not fail to ſhew marks of the 


ſame diſpoſition where, in the general 


opinion, there is ſome reaſon to be circume 
ſpect. Eecleſiaſtics, of every denomination, 


are excluded, by the conſtitution of Venice, 


from a place in the Senate, or holding any 


them, 
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them, direQly or indirectly, to intermeddle 
in State affairs. In many inſtances, they are 


deprived of that kind of influence which, | 


even in Proteſtant countries, is allowed to 


the clergy, The Patriarch of Venice has 


not the diſpoſal of the offices belonging to 
St. Mark's church: all the Deans are 
named by the Doge and Senate. 


Though it is forbid to the nobility, and 


to the clergy, to hold any converſation with 


ſtrangers upon politics, or affairs of State; 
yet it is remarked, the gondoleers are ex- 
ceeding ready to talk upon theſe, or any 
other ſubjects, with all who give them 
the ſmalleſt encouragement. Thoſe who 
are not in the immediate ſervice of any 
particular nobleman, are often retained by 
Government, like the Valets-de-place at 
Paris, as ſpies upon ſtrangers. It is ſaid, 
that while thoſe fellows row their gon - 
dolas, in ſeeming inattention to the con- 
verſation, they are taking notice of every 
ms which is ſaid, that they may report 

it 
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It to their employers, when they i imagine 
it any way concerns the Government. If 
this is true, thoſe are to be pitied who are 
obliged to liſten to all the ſtuff that ſuch 
politicians may be ſuppoſed to relate. As 
ſoon as a ſtranger arrives, the gondoleers 
who brought him to Venice immediately 
repair to a certain office, and give inform- 
ation where they took him up, to what 
| houſe they conducted him, and of any 
other particulars they may have picked up. 

All thoſe precautions recalled to my me- 
mory the garriſon of Darmſtadt, of which 
I gave you an account in a letter from 
that place, where the ſtricteſt duty i is kept 
up by day and night, in winter as well as 
ſummer, and every precaution uſed, as if 
an enemy were at the gates; though no 
mortal has the ſmalleſt deſign againſt the 
place, and though it is perfectly under- 
ſtood by all the inhabitants, that if an 
army was in reality to come with hoſtile 
intentions, the town could not hold out a 
week. In the ſame manner; I cannot help 
| thinking, 
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thinking, that all this jealouſy and diſtruſt, 
thoſe numerous engines ſet a- going, and 
all this complicated ſyſtem for the diſcovery 
of plots, and the defence of the conſtitution 
of this republic, ſerves only to haraſs | 
their own ſubjects. Their conſtitution j is 
certainly in no ſuch danger as to require 
ſuch an apparatus of machines to defend 

it, unleſs, indeed, the Emperor were to ; 
forma plot againſt it; and, in that caſe, 
it is much to be feared, that the ſpies, gon- | 
doleers, lions mouths, and State Inquiſitors, 

would hardly prevent its ſucceſs. ; 


Excluſive of this State Inquiſition, my 
abhorrence to which, I perceive, leads me 
| ſometimes away from my purpoſe, all 
ranks of people here might be exceeding 
happy. The buſineſs, of the various 
courts, and the great number of offices in 
the State, form a conſtant employment for 
the nobles, and furniſh them with proper 
objects to excite induſiry and ambition. The 
citizens form a reſpeQable body in the 


Stats, 
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State; and, though they are excluded from 


pilfering and robbery, one or other, or all 
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the Senate, they may hold ſome very 
lucrative and important offices. By ap- 
plying to the arts and ſciences, which are 


| Encouraged at Venice, they have a fair 


chance of Hving agreeably, and laying up 
a competency for their families. Private 
property is no where better ſecured than at 


Venice; and, notwithſtanding ſheno longer 
enjoys the trade of Afia without com- 


petitors, yet her commerce is ſtill confider- 
able, and many individuals acquire great 


wealth by trade. The manufactories eſta- 


bliſhed here employ all the induſtrious poor, 
and prevent that ſqualid beggary, that 


of which, prevail in moſt other countries 
of Europe. 


Their ſubjects on the Terra Firma, I am 
informed, ate not at all oppreſſed; the 
Senate has found that mild treatment, and 
good uſage, are the beſt policy, and more 
effectual than armies, in preventing revolts. 
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The Podeſtas, therefore, are not allowed 
to abuſe their power, by treating the 


Governors know, that any complaints pro- 
duced againſt them, will be ſcrutinized by 
the Senate very carefully. This prevents 
many abuſes of power on their part, and 
makes the neighbouring provinces which 


chance of war which raviſhed them from 
the equitable government of their ancient 


- 
n 
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people with ſeverity or injuſtice. Thoſe 


formerly belonged to this State, regret the 


his wife has faithfully adhered to her con- 
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LETTER XXL 1 


T*HOUGHthe Venetian Government 
is ſtill under the influence of jea- 
toufy;/ that gloomy Dæmon is now entirely 
baniſhed from the boſoms of ind ividuals, 
Inſtead of the confinement in which wo- 
men were formerly kept at Venice, theß 
now enjoy a degree of freedom unknown 

even at Paris. Of the two extremes, the 
preſent, without doubt, is the preferable. 


The huſbands ſeem at laſt convincd, 
that the chaſtity of their wives is ſafeſt 
under their own guardianſhip, and that 
when a woman thinks her honour not 
worth her own regard, it is ſtill more 
unworthy of his. This advantage, with 
many others, muſt ariſe from the preſent 
ſyſtem; that when a huſband believes that 


jugal 
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jugal engagement, he has the additional 
ſatisfaction of knowing, that ſhe acts from 
a love to him, or ſome honourable motive; 
whereas, formerly, a Venetian huſband 
could not be certain that he was not obliged, 
for his wife's chaſtity, to iron wad 67 


and | padlocks, 


Could any man imagine, that a woman, 
whoſe chaſtity was preſerved by ſuch means 
only, was, in fact, more reſpectable than 
a common proſtitute? The old plan of 
diſtruſt and confinement, without even ſe- 
curing what was its object, muſt have had 


a ſtrong tendency to debaſe the minds of 


both the huſband and the wife ; for what 
man, whoſe mind was not perfectly abject, 
could have pleaſure in the ſociety of a wife, 
who, to his own conviction, languiſhed to 
be in the arms of another man ? Of all 
the humble employments that ever the 
wretched ſons of Adam ſubmitted to, ſurely 


that of watching a wife from morning to 


night, and all night too, is the moſt per- 
Vor. I. R fectly 
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if ſome preferred the common gondoleers 
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fectly humiliating. Such ungenerous diſ- 
truſt muſt alſo have had the work effect on 
the minds of the women; made them 
view their gaolers with diſguſt and horror; 
and we ought not to be much ſurpriſed, 


of the lakes, and the vagrants of the 
ſtreets, to ſuch huſbands. Along with 
jealouſy, poiſan and the filett9 have been 
baniſhed from Venetian gallantry, and the 
innocent maſk is ſubſtituted in their places. 
According to the beſt information I have 


received, this ſame maſk is a much more 


innocent matter than is generally imagined. 
In general it is not intended to conceal 
the perſon who wears it, but only uſed as 
an apology for his not being in full dreſs. 
With a maſk ſtuck in the hat, and a kind 
of black mantle, trimmed with lace of the 
ſame colour, over the ſhoulders, a man 18 
ſufficiently. dreſſed for any . at 
Venice. | | 
Thoſe who walk the Sewer, or go to 
the playhouſes- with maſks actually cover- 
* | ing 
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ing their faces, are either engaged in ſome 
love intrigue, or would have the ſpectators 


think ſo; for this is a piece of affectation 
which prevails here, as well as elſewhere; 
and I have been aſſured by thoſe who 
have reſided many years at Venice, that 
refined gentlemen, who are fond of the 
reputation, though they ſhrink from the 
cataſtrophe, of an intrigue, are no un- 
common characters here; and I believe it 


the more readily becauſe I daily ſee many 


feeble gentlemen tattering about in maſks, 
for whom a baſon of warm reſtorative 


ſoup ſeems more expedient than the moſt 
beautiful woman in Venice. 


One evening at St. Mark's Place, when 
a gentleman of my acquaintance was 
giving an account of this curious piece of 
affectation, he deſired me to take notice of 
a Venetian nobleman of his acquaint- 
ance, who, with an air of myſtery, was 
conducting a female maſk into his Caſſino. 
My acquaintance knew him perfectly well, 


R 2 | and 
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and aſſured me, he was the maſt innocent 
creature | with women he had ever been 
acquainted with. When this gallant perſon 
perceived that we were looking at him, 
his maſk fell to the ground, as if by acci- 
dent; and after we had got a. complete 

view of his countenance, he put it on with 
much hurry, and immediately ruſhed, with 
his partner, into the Caſſina. 


141144 20 


rde ad ſalloes, an ſe cupit ante vidert 6, 


Lou have heard” no doubt, of thoſe little 
apartments, near St. Mark's | Place, called 
Caſſinos. They have the misfortune to 
labour under a very bad reputation; they 
are accuſed of being temples entirely con- 
ſecrated to lawleſs love, and a thouſand 
ſcandalous tales are told to ſtrangers concern» 
ing them. Thoſetales are certainly not be- 
lieved by the Venetians themſelves, the proof 
of which is, that the Caſſinos are allowed 
Io the woods the wanton hies, 


And wiſhey to be ſeen before ſhe flies. 
 Devpenx,. 


ta 
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do exiſt; for I hold it perfectly abſurd: to 
imagine, that men would ſuffer their wives 
to enter ſuch places, if they were not con- 
vinced that thoſe ſtories were ill- founded; 
nor can I believe, after all we have heard 
of the profligacy of Venetian manners, 
that women, even of indifferent reputa- 
tions, would attend Caſſinos in the open 
manner they do, if it were underſtood that 
more liberties were taken with them there 
than elſewhere, | 


| The opening before St. Mark's church 
is the only place in Venice where a great 
number of people can aſſemble. It is the 
faſhion 'to walk here a great part of the 
evening, to enjoy the muſic, and other 
amuſements; and although there are coffee- 
houſes, and Venetian manners permit 
ladies, as well as gentlemen, to frequent” 
them, yet it was natural for the noble and 
moſt wealthy to prefer little apartments 
of their own, where, without being ex- 


poſed to intruſion, they may entertain a 
R 3 few 
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few friends in a more eaſy and unceremo- 
nious manner than they could do at their 
palaces. Inftead of going home to a 
formal ſupper, and returning afterwards to 
this place of amuſement, they order coffee, 
lemonade, fruit, and other refreſhments, to 
the Caſſino. 


That thoſe little apartments may be 
occaſionally uſed for the purpoſes of in- 
trigue, is not improbable; but that this 
is the ordinary and avowed purpoſe for 
which they are frequented 1 is, of all things, 
the leaſt credible, | : 


Some writers, who have 'deſcribed the 
manners of the Venetians as more pro- 
fligate than thoſe of other nations, aſ- 
ſert at the ſame time, that the Govern- 
ment encourages this profligacy, to re- 
lax and diſſipate the minds of the people, 
and prevent their planting, or attempting, 
any thing againſt the conſtitution. Were: 
this the caſe, it could not be denied, that 
che Venetian ä difplay their pa- 

triotiſm 
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triotiſm in- a very extraordinary manner, 
and have fallen upon as extraordinary 
meatis of rendering their people good ſub- 
jets. The firſt erect a deſpotie court to 
guard the public liberty, and next they 
corrupt the morals of the people, to keep 
them from plotting againſt the State. This 
laſt piece of refinement, however, is no 
more than a conjecture of ſome: theoretical 
politicians, who are apt to take facts for 
granted, without ſufficient proof, and af- 
terwards diſplay their ingenuity in ac- 
counting for them. That the Venetians 
are more given to ſenſual pleaſures than 
de inhabitants of London, Paris, or Ber- 
lin, I imagine will be difficult to prove; 
but as the State Inquiſitors do not think 
proper, and the eccleſiaſtical are not allow- 
ed, to interfere 1n affairs of gallantry ; as 
a great number of ſtrangers aſſemble twice 
or thrice a year at Venice, merely for the 
fake of amuſement ;, and, above all, as it 
is the cuſtom to go about in maſks, an 
idea prevails, that the manners are more 
Re licentious 
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licentious here than elſewhere. I have 
had occaſion to obſerve, that this cuſtom of 
wearing a maſk, by conveying the ideas of 
concealment and intrigue, has contributed 
greatly to give ſome people an impreſſion 
of Venetian profligacy., But, for my own 
part, it is not a piece of white or black 
paper, with diftorted, features, that I ſuſ- 
pect, having often found the moſt complete 
worthleſſneſs concealed under a ſmooth 
ſauling Pe of human * | 
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LETTER XI. 
| Venice. 
AM very ſenſible, that it requires a 
longer reſidence at Venice, and better 
opportunities than I have had, to enable 


me to give a character of the Venetians. | 


But were I to form an idea of them from 
what I have ſeen, I ſhould paint them as 
a lively ingenious people, extravagantly 
fond of public amuſements, with an un- 
common. reliſh for humour, and yet more 
attached to the real enjoyments of life, 


than to thoſe which depend on oficntation, 
and charts from vanity. 


The common people of venice AY 
ſome qualities very rarely to be found in 
that ſphere of life, being remarkably ſober, 


obliging to ſtrangers, and gentle in their 
intercourſe with each other. The Vene- 


tians in general are tall and well-made. - - 


Though 


— — 
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Though equally robuſt, they are not fo 
corpulent as the Germans. The latter 
alſo are of fair complexions, with light- 
grey or blue eyes; whereas the Venetians 
are for the moſt part of a ruddy brown 
colour, with dark eyes. You meet in the 
ſtreets of Venice many fine manly coun- 
tenances, reſembling thoſe tranſmitted to 
us by the pencils of Paul Veroneſe and 
Titian, The women are of a fine ſtile of 
eountenance, with expreſſive features, and 
a ſkin of à rich carnation. They dreſs 
their hair in a fanciful manner, which be- 
comes them very much. They are of an 
eaſy addreſs, and have no averſion to cul- 
tivating an acquaintance with thoſe ſtran- 
gers who are preſented to them by their 
: relations, or have been progerly recome 
„ter are under leſs reſtraint bet 
in many particulars, than the native in- 
habitants. I have known fome, who, af- 
ter 0 88 tried moſt of the capitals f 
Europe, | 
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Europe, have preferred to live at Venice, 
on account of the variety of amuſements, 
the gentle manners of the inhabitants, 
and the perfect freedom allowed in every 
thing, except in blaming the meaſures of 
Government. I have already mentioned 
in what manner the Venetians are in dan- 
ger of being treated who give themſelves 
that liberty. When a ſtranger is ſo im- 
prudent as to declaim againſt the form 
or the meaſures of Government, he will 
either receive a meſſage to leave the ter- 
ritories of the State, or one of the Sbirri 
will be ſent to accompany him to the 
| Pope s or the Emperor's dominions. 


| | The houſes are thought inconvenient by 
many of the Engliſh ; they are better cal- 
culated, however, for the climate of Italy, 
than if they were built according to the 
London model, which, I ſuppoſe, is the 


plan thoſe critics ;_aþprove. The floors 
are of a kind of red plaſter, with a bril- 


Han glolly rns much more beautiful 
2 than 
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than-wood, and far preferable in caſe of 
fire, whoſe: progreſs they are calculated to 
check; {i i | 


6 The principal apartments are on the ſe- 
cond floor. The Venetians ſeldom inhabit 


wee firſt, which is often intirely filled with 


lumber : perhaps they prefer the ſecond, 
becauſe it is fartheſt removed from the 
moiſture of the lakes; or perhaps they pre- 
fer it, becauſe it is better lighted, and 
more cheerful; or they may have ſome 
better reaſon for this preference, than I am 
acquainted with, or can imagine, Though 
the inhabitants of Great Britain make uſe 
of the firſt floors for their chief apart- 
ments, this does not form a complete de- 
monſtration, that the Venetians are in the 
wrong for preferring the ſecond. When 
an acute ſenſible people univerſally follow 
one cuſtom, in a mere matter of conveni- 
ency; however abſurd that .cuſtom may. 
appear in the eyes of a ſtranger at firſt 
fight, it will generally be found, that 
there 
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here is ſome real advantage in it, which 


compenſates all the apparent inconveni- 
encies. Of this travellers, who do not 
burry with too much rapidity through the 
countries they viſit, are very ſenſible: for, 
after having had time to weigh every cir- 
cumſtance, they often ſee reaſon to ap- 
prove what they had formerly condemned. 
I could illuſtrate this by many examples; 
but your own recollection muſt furniſh you 
with ſo many, that any more would be 
ſuperfluous. Cuſtom and faſhion have the 
greateſt influence on our taſte of beauty or 
excellence of every kind. What, from a 
variety of cauſes, has become the ſtandard 
in one country, is ſometimes juſt the 


contrary in another. The ſame thing that 


makes a low-brimmed hat appear genteel 


at one time, and ridiculous at another, has 


made a different ſpecies of verſification be 
accounted the model of perfection in old 
Rome and modern Italy, at Paris, or at 


London. In matters of taſte, particularly | 


in dramatic poetry, the prejudices which 
| each 
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each particular nation acquires in favour 
of its own 18 difficult to be removed. Peo- 
ple ſeldom obtain ſuch a perfect know- 
ledge of a foreign language and foreign 
manners, as to underſtand all the niceties 
of the one and the alluſions to the other: 
of conſequence, many things are inſipid 
io them, for EMEA | native oy ave” a 
dan . 
The >= AW 10 rhime of the French 
plays appeat unnatural and abſurd to Eng- 
lichmen when they firſt attend the French 
theatre; yet thoſe Who have remained 
long in France, and acquired a more per- 
fe&t knowledge of the language, affure us, 
| that without thime the dignity of the 
Tragic Muſe cannot be ſupported ; and 
that, even in Comedy, they produce an 
additional elegance, which overbalances 
every objection. The French language 
deing more ſtudied and better underſtood 
by the Engliſh than our language is by | 
the French nation, we find many of our 
country- 
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countrymen who reliſh the beauties, and 
pay the juſt tribute of admiration to the 
genius of Corneille, while there is ſcarcely 
a ſingle Frenchman to be found who has 
any ey of the merit of Shakeſpeare. 


Without * juſtly accuſed of par- 
weir, I may aſſert that, in this inſtance, 
the-Eogliſh diſplay a fairneſs and liberality 

of ſentiment ſuperior to the French. The 
irregularities of Shakeſpeare's drama are 
obvious to every eye, and would, in the 
preſent age, be avoided by a poet not 
poſſeſſed of a hundredth part of his genius. 
His peculiar beauties, on the other hand, 
are of an excellence which has not, per- 
haps, been attained by any poet of any 
age or country; yet the French critics, 
from Voltaire down to the pooreſt ſeribbler 
in the literary journals, all ſtop at the 
former, declaim on the barbarous taſte of 
the Engliſh nation, inſiſt on the groteſque 
abſurdity of the poet's imagination, and 
illuſtrate both by partial extracts of the 

moſt 
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& 4 
* o - 


moſt exceptionable ſcenes of Shakeſpeare's 

© When a whole a with that n 
of judgment which even the enemies of 
the Britiſh nation allow them to have, unite 
jn the higheſt admiration of one mau, and 
continue, for ages, to behold his -pieces 
with” unſated delight, it might occur to 
thoſe Frenchmen, that there ' poſſibly" is 
forne'exeeNence in the works of this poet, 
though they could not ſee it; and a very 
moderate ſhare of candour might have 
uught them; that it would be more be- 
coming to ſpare their ridicule, till they 
acquized- a little more knowledge of the 
e againſt m_— it is pointed. 


A inden which 3 fince my 
ates] at Venice, though founded on a 
prejudice much more excuſable than the 
conduct of the critics ahove- mentioned, has 
brought home to my conviction the raſh- 
neſs of. thoſe who form opinions, without 
"4 | the 
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the knowledge requiſite to direct their 
judgment. 


I had got, I don't know how, the moſt 
contemptuous opinion of the Italian drama. 
I had been told, there was not a tolerable 
actor at preſent in Italy, and I had been 
long taught to Conſider their comedy as 
the moſt deſpicable ſtuff in the world, 
which could not amuſe, or even draw a 
ſmile from any perſon of taſte, being quite 
deſtitute of true humour, full of ribaldry, 
and only proper for the meaneſt of the 
vulgar. Impreſſed with theſe ſentiments, 
and eager to give his Grace a full demon- 
ſtration of their juſtneſs, I accompanied the 
Duke of Hamilton to the ſtage-box of one 
of the playhouſes the very day of our 
arrival at Venice, 


The piece was a comedy, and the moſt 
entertaining character in it was that of a 
man who ſtuttered. In this defect, and in 
the ſingular grimaces with which the actor 

Vor. I. 8 accompanied 
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accompanied it, conſiſted a great part of the 
amuſement. 


Diſguſted at ſuch a pitiful ſubſtitution 
for wit and humour, I expreſſed a con- 
tempt for an audience which could be 
entertained by ſuch buffoonery, and who 
could take pleafure in the exhibition of a 
vatural infirmity. 


While we inwardly indulged ſentiments 
of ſelf-approbation, on account of the re- 
figement and ſuperiority of our own taſte, 
and ſupported the dignity of thoſe ſenti- 


- ments by a diſdainful gravity of counte- 


nance, the Stutterer was giving a piece of 
information to Harlequin which greatly 
intereſted him, and to which he liſtened 
with every mark of eagerneſs. This 
unfortunate ſpeaker had juſt arrived at 


the moſt important part of his narrative, 


which was, to acquaint the impatient 


| liſtener where his miſtreſs was concealed, 


when he unluckily ſtumbled on a word of 
3 ; | ſix 
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ſix or ſeven ſyllables, which completely 
obſtructed the progreſs of his. narration. 
He attempted it again and again, but 
always without ſucceſs. You may have 
obſerved that, though many other words 
would explain his meaning equally well, 
you may as ſoon-make a Saint change his 
religion, as prevail on a Stutterer to accept 
of another word in place of that at which 
he has ſtumbled, He adheres to his firſt 
word to the laſt, and will ſooner expire 
with it in his throat, than give it up for 
any other you may offer. Harlequin, on 
the preſent occaſion, preſented his friend 
with a dozen; but he rejected them all 
with diſdain, and perſiſted in his unſucceſs- 
ful attempts on that which had firſt come 
in his way. At length, making a deſ- 
perate effort, when all the ſpectators were 
gaping in expectation of his ſafe delivery, 
the cruel word came up with its broad 
ſide foremoſt, and ſtuck directly acroſs the 
unhappy man's wind- pipe. He gaped, 
and panted, and croaked ; -hiy face fluſhed, 
S 2 and 
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and his eyes ſeemed ready to ftart from 
his head. Harlequin unbuttoned the Stut- 
terer's waiſtcoat, and the neck of his ſhirt; 
he fanned his face with his cap, and held 
a bottle of hartſhorn to his noſe. At 
length, fearing his patient would expire, 
before he could give the deſired intelli- 
gence, in a fit of deſpair he pitched his 


head full in the dying man's ſtomach, and 


the word bolted out of his mouth to the 
moſt diſtant part of the houſe. 


This was performed in a manner ſo 
perfectly droll, and the humorous abſurdi- 


ty of the expedient came ſo unexpectedly 


upon me, that I immediately burſt into a 
moſt exceſſive fit of laughter, in which I 
was accompanied by the D—, and by your 
young friend Jack, who was along with 
us; and our laughter continued in ſuch 
loud, violent, and repeated fits, that the 
attention of the audience being turned from 


the ſtage to our box, occaſioned a renewal 
of the mirth all over the playhouſe with - 


greater vociferation than at firſt, 
: When 


| 
7 
* 
+ 
, 
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When we returned to the inn, the Duke 
of Hamilton aſked me, If I were as much 
convinced as ever, that a man muſt be 
perfectly devoid of tafte, who could. con- 
deſcend to laugh at an Italian comedy? 
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8 Padua. 


E were detained at Venice ſeveral 
days longer than we intended, by 


exceſſive falls of rain, which rendered 


the road to Verona impaſſable. Relinquiſn- 


ing, therefore, the thoughts of viſiting that 


city for the preſent, the Duke determined 
to go to Ferrara by water. For this purpoſe 
I engaged two barks; in one of which the 
chaiſes, baggage, and ſome of the ſervants, 
proceeded directly to Ferrara, while we em- 
barked in the other for Padua, 


Having croſſed the Lagune, we entered 
the Brenta, but could continue our route 
by that river no farther than the village of 
Doglio, where there is a bridge; but the 
waters were ſo much ſwelled by the late 
rains, that there was not room for our 
boat to paſs below the arch. Quitting 

9 ä the 
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the boat, therefore, till our return, we 
hired two open chaiſes, and continued our 


journey along the banks of the Brenta to 
Padua. 


Both ſides of this river diſplay gay, 
luxuriant ſcenes of magnificence and fer- 
tility, being ornamented by a great variety 
of beautiful villas, the works of Palladio 
and his diſciples. The verdure of the 
meadows and gardens here is not ſurpaſſed 
by that of England. Wy 


The Venetian nobility, L am told, live 
with leſs reſtraint, - and entertain their 
friends with greater freedom, at their villas, 
than at their palaces in town. - It is natural 
to ſuppoſe, that a Venetian muſt feel 
peculiar ſatisfaction when his affairs per- 
mit him to enjoy the exhilarating view of 
green fields, and to breathe the free air of 
the country. 


As one who long in populous city pent, | 
Where houſes thick, and ſewers, annoy the air, 


„ Forth 
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Forth iſſuing, on a ſummer's morn, to breathe 
Among the pleaſant villages and farms 
Adjoin'd, from each ching met conceives delight. 
The ſmell of grain, or tedded graſs, or kine, 
Or dairy; each rural ſight, each rural ſound. 


I confeſs, for my own part, I never felt 

the beauty of thoſe lines of Milton with 
greater ſenſibility, than when J paſſed 
thropgh the charming country which is 
watered by the Brenta, after having been 
pent up in the terraqueous town of Venice. 
As one reaſon which induced his Grace to 
viſit Padua at this time was, that he might 
pay his duty to his Royal Highneſs the Duke 
of Glouceſter, we waited: on that prince 
as ſoon as we had his permiſhon. His 
Royal Highneſs has been here for ſome time 
with his Ducheſs. He was very ill at 
Venice, and has been adviſed to remove to 
this place for the benefit of the air, It is 

with much ſatisfaction I add, that he is 
now out of danger, a piece of intelligence 
with which you will have it in your power 
| 4 
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to give pleaſure to many people in 


England. 


No city in the world has leſs affinity 
with the country than Venice ; and few can 
have more than Padua; for great part of 
the circuit within the walls is unbuilt, 
and the town in general ſo thinly in- 
habited, that graſs is ſeen, in many places, 
in the interſtices of the ſtones with which 
the ſtreets are paved. The houſes are 


built on porticoes, which, when the town 
was well inhabited, and in a flouriſhing 


condition, may have had a magnificent 
appearance; but in its preſent ate, they 
rather give it a greater air of melancholy 


and of gloom. 


The Franciſcan church, dedicated to St, 


Antonio, the great patron of this city, 
was the place we were firſt led to by the 


* 


Cicerone of our inn. The body of this 


holy perſon is incloſed in a ſarcophagus, 
under an altar in the middle of the chapel, 
and is ſaid to emit a very agreeable and 


refreſhing 
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refreſhing flavour. Pious Catholics believe 
this to be the natural effluvia of the ſaint's 
body; while Heretics aſſert, that the per- 
fume (for a perfume there certainly is) 
proceeds from certain balſams rubbed on 
the marble every morning, before the vo- 
taries come to pay their devotions. I never 
preſume to give an opinion on conteſted 
points of this kind; but I may be allowed 
to ſay, that if this ſweet odour really pro- 


c ceds from the holy Francifcan, he emits a 


very different ſmell -from any of the bre- 
- thren of that order whom I ever had an 


opportunity of approaching. 


The walls of this church are covered 
with votive offerings of ears, eyes, arms, 
legs, noſes, and every part almoſt of the hu- 
man body, in token of cures performed by 
this ſaint ; for whatever part has been the 
ſeat of the diſcaſe, a repreſentation of it is 
hung up in filver or gold, according to the 
. gratitude and wealth of the patient. 


At 
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At a ſmall diſtance from this church is 

a place called the School of St. Antonio. 
Here many of the actions of the Saint are 
painted in freſco; fome of them by 
Titian. Many miracles of a very extra- 
ordinary nature are here recorded. I ob- 
ſerved one in particular, which, if often 
repeated, might endanger the peace of 
families. The Saint thought proper to 
looſen the tongue of a new-born child, and 
endue it with the faculty of ſpeech; on 
which the infant, with an imprudence na- 
tural to its age, declared, in an audible 
voice, before a large company, who was its 
real father. The miracles attributed to 
this celebrated Saint, greatly exceed in 
number thoſe recorded by the Evangeliſts 
of our Saviour; and although it is not 
aſſerted, that St. Antonio has as yet raiſed 
himſelf from the dead, yet his admirers 
here record things of him which are almoſt 
equivalent, When an impious Turk had 
ſecretly placed fireworks under the chapel, 
with 
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with an intention to blow it up, they 
affirm, that St. Antonio hallooed three 
times from his marble coffin, which terrified 
the infidel, and diſcovered the plot. This 
miracle is the more miraculous, as the 
Saint's tongue was cut out, and is actually 
preſerved in a chryſtal veſſel, and ſhewn as 
a precious relic to all who have a curioſity 
to ſee it. I ſtarted this as a difficulty 

which ſeemed to bear a little againſt the 
| authenticity of the miracle; and the in- 
genious perſon to whom the objection was 
made, ſeemed at firſt ſomewhat nonpluſſed; 
but, after recollecting himſelf, he obſerved, 
that this, which at firſt ſeemed an ob- 
| jection, was really a confirmation of the 
fact; for the faint was not ſaid to have 
ſpoken, but only to have hallooed, which 
a man can do without a tongue; but if 
his tongue had not been cut, added he, 
there is no reaſon to doubt that the Saint 
would have revealed the Turkiſh plot in 
plain articulate language. | 


From 
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From the Tower of the Franciſcan 
church we had a very diſtin& view of the 
beautiful country which ſurrounds Padua. 
All the objects, at a little diſtance, ſeemed 
delightful and flouriſhing ; but every thing 


under our eyes indicated wretchedneſs and 
decay. 
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LETTER XXIV. 


8 Padua. 
HE next church, in point of rank, 
but far ſuperior in point of archi- 
tecture, is that of St. Juſtina, built from a 
deſign of Palladio, and reckoned, by ſome 
people, one of the moſt elegant he ever 
gave. St. Juſtina is ſaid to have ſuffered 
martyrdom where the church is built, 
which was the reaſon of erecting it on 
that particular ſpot. It would have been 
fortunate for the pictures in this church, 
if the Saint had ſuffered on a piece of drier 
ground, for they ſeem conſiderably injured 
by the damps which ſurround the place 
where it now ſtands. There is a wide area 
in front of the church, called the Prato 
della Valle, where booths and ſhops are 
erected for all kinds of merchandiſe during 
the fairs. Part of this, which is never 
allowed to be profaned by the buyers and 
| ſellers, 
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© ſellers, is called Campo Santo, becauſe there 
a great number of Chriſtian martyrs is 
ſaid to have been put to death. 


St. Juſtina's church is adorned . with 
many altars, embelliſhed with ſculpture. 
The pavement is remarkably rich, being 
a kind of Moſaic work, of marble of 
various colours. Many other precious ma- 
terials are wrought as ornaments to this 
church, but there is one ſpecies of jewels 
in which it abounds, more than, perhaps, 
any church in Chriſtendom; which is, the 
bones of martyrs. They have here a 
whole well full, belonging to thoſe who 
were executed in the Prato della Valle; and 
what is of ſtill greater value, the Bene- 
dictines, to whom this church belongs, 
aſſert, that they are alſo in poſſeſſion of the 
bodies of the two evangeliſts St. Matthew 
and St. Luke. The Franciſcans belonging 
to a convent at Venice diſpute the ſecond 
of thoſe two great prizes, and declare, that 
they are poſſeſſed of the true body of St. 

| Luke, 
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Luke, this in St. Juſtina's church being only 
an impoſture. The matter was referred to 
the Pope, who gave a deciſion in favour 
of one of the bodies; but this does not 
prevent the proprietors of the other from 
ſtill perſiſting in their original claini, fo 
that there 18 no likelihood of the diſpute 
being finally determined till the day of 
judgment. 3 


The hall of the Town-houſe of Padua 


is one of the largeſt I ever ſaw. From the 
| beſt gueſs I could make, after ſtepping it, 
| I ſhould think it about three hundred 


Engliſh feet long, by one hundred in 
breadth: the emblematic and aſtrological 
paintings, by Giotto, are much decayed. 
This immenſe hall is on the ſecond floor, 
and is ornamented with the buſts and ſtatues 
of ſome eminent perſons. The Cenotaph of 
Livy, the hiſtorian, who was a native of Pa- 
dua, is erected here. The Univerſity, for- 
merly ſo celebrated, is now, like every thing 
elſe in this city, on the decline; the Theatre 

| for 
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anatomy could contain five or fix hundred 
ſtudents, but the voice of the Profeſſor is 
like that of him who crieth in the wilder- 
neſs. The licentious ſpirit of the ſtudents, 
which formerly was carried ſuch unwar- 
rantable lengths, and made it dangerous 
to walk in the ſtreets of this city at night, 
is now entirely extinqt: it has gradually 
declined with the numbers of the ſtudents. 
Whether the ardour for literature, for 
which the ſtudents of this univerſity were 
diſtinguiſhed, has abated in the ſame pro- 
portion, I cannot determine; but I am 
informed, that by far the greater num- 
ber of the young men who now attend 

the univerſity, are deſigned for the prieſt- 
hood, and apply to the ſtudy of divinity as 
a ſcience, for comprehending and preach- 
ing the myſterious parts of which, a very 
ſmall portion of learning has been obſerved 
to ſucceed better, than a great deal. 


There is a cloth manufactory in this 


city; and I was told, that the inhabitants 
Vol. I. x 4 _ 
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of Venice, not excepting the nobles, wear 
no other cloth than what is made here. 
This particular manufactory, it may 
therefore be ſuppoſed, ſucceeds very well; 
but the exceſſive number of beggars with 
which this place ſwarms, is a ſtrong proof 
that trade and manufaQures in general 
are by no means in a flouriſhing condition. 
In the courſe of my life I never ſaw ſuch a 
number of beggars at one time, as attacked 
us at the church of St. Antonio. The Duke 
of Hamilton fell into a miſtake, analogous to 
that of Sable in the Funeral, who complains, 
that the more money he gave his mourners 
to look ſad, the merrier they looked. His 
Grace gave all he had in his pocket to the 
clamorous multitude which ſurrounded 
bim, on condition that they would hold 
their tongues, and leave us; on which they 
became more numerous, and more voci- 
ferous than before. Strangers who viſit 
Padua will do well, therefore, to obſerve 
the goſpel injunction, and nr their 
charities in ſecret, 
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LETTER IXY. 


The Po. 


N my letter from Padua I neglected to 

mention her high pretenſions to anti- 
quity: ſhe claims Antenor, the Trojan, as 
her founder; and this claim is ſupported by 
claſſical authority. In the firſt book of the 
Eneid, Venus complains to Jupiter, that 
her ſon Eneas is ftill a vagabond on the 
ſeas, while Antenor has been permitted 
to eſtabliſh himſelf, and build a city in 
Italy. 8 


Hic tamen ille urbem Patavi ſedeſque locavit“. 


Lucan alſo, in his Pharſalia, deſcribing 
the augur who read in the ſkies the events 
of that deciſive day, alludes to the ſame 
ſtory of Antenor: 


Euganeo, fi vera fides memorantibus, augur 
Colle ſedens, Aponus terris ubi fumifer exit, 


"ML length be founded Padua's happy ſeat, : DrrYoen, 
2 Atque 
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Atque Antenorei diſpergitur unda Timavi 
Venit ſumma dies, geritur res maxima dixit; 
Impia concurrunt Pompeii et Cæſaris arma “*. 


Some modern critics have aſſerted, that 
the two poets have been guilty of a geo- 
graphical miſtake, as the river Timavus 
empties itſelf into the Adriatic Gulph near 
Trieſte, about a hundred miles from Padua; 
and that the Aponus is. near Padua, and 
about the ſame diſtance from Timavus. - 


If, therefore, Antenor built a city where 
the river Timavus ruſhes into the ſea, that 
city muſt have been ſituated at a great 
diſtance from where Padua now ſtands. 
The Paduan antiquarians, therefore, accuſe 
Virgil, without ſcruple, of this blunder, 
that they may retain the Trojan Prince as 
their anceſtor. But thoſe who have more 


* Where Aponus firſt ſprings in ſmoky ſteam, 
And full Timavus rolls his nobler ſtream ; 
Upon a hill, that day, if fame be true, 
A learned augur fat the ſkies to view : 
»Tis come; the great event is come (he cry'd) ! 
Our impious chiefs their wicked war decide. Rowe. 


regard 
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regard for the character of Virgil than the 
antiquity of Padua, inſiſt upon it, that the 
poet was in the right, and that the city 
which Antenor built, was upon the Banks 
of Timayus, and exactly a hundred miles 
from modern Padua. As for Lucan, he is 
left in the lurch on both ſides, though, in 
my poor opinion, we may naturally ſup- 
poſe, that one of the ſtreams which ran 
into Timavus was, at the time he wrote, 
called Aponus, which vindicates the poet, 
without weakening the relation between 
the Paduans and Antenor, 


The inhabitants of Padua themſelves 
ſeem to have been a little afraid of truſting 
their claim entirely to claſſical authority ; 
for an old ſarcophagus having been dug 
up in the year 1283, with an unintelligible 
inſcription upon it, this was declared to 
be the tomb of Antenor, and was placed in 
one of the ſtreets, and ſurrounded with a 
balluſtrade; and, to put the matter out of 
doubt, a Latin inſcription aſſures the reader, 

T 3 that 
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that it contains the body of the renowned 
Antenor, who, having eſcaped from Troy, 
had drove the Euganei out of the country, 
and built this identical city of Padua. 


Though the Paduans find that there 
are people ill-natured enough to aſſert, 
that this ſarcophagus does not contain the 
bones of the illuſtrious Trojan, yet they 
can defy the malice of thoſe cavillers to 
prove, that they belong to any other 
perſon; upon which negative proof, joined 
to what has been mentioned above, they 
reſt the merit of their pretenſions. 


After remaining a few days at Padua, 
we returned to the village of Doglio, where 
we had left our veſſel. We ſtopped, and 
viſited ſome of the villas on the banks of 
the Brenta. The apartments are gay and 
ſpacious, 'and muſt be delightful in ſum- 
mer; but none of the Italian houſes ſeem 
calculated for the winter, which, never- 
theleſs, I am informed, is ſometimes as 
ſevere in this country as in England. 


Having 
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Having embarked in our little veſſel, 
we ſoon entered a canal, of about twenty- 
two Italian miles in length, which com- 
municates with the Po, and we were drawn 

along, at a pretty good rate, by two 
horſes. We paſſed laſt night in the veſſel, 
as we ſhall this; for there is no probability 
of our reaching Ferrara till to-morrow. 
The banks of this famous river are beau- 

tifully fertile. Finding that we could keep 
up with the veſſel, we amuſed ourſelves 
the greateſt part of the day in walking. 
The pleaſure we feel on this claſſical 
ground, and the intereſt we take in all the 
objects around, is not altogether derived 
from their own native beauties; a great 
part of it ariſes from the magic colouring 
of poetical deſcription. 


The accounts we have had lately of 
the King of Pruſſia's bad health, I ſuppoſe, 
are not true; or if they are, I have good 
hopes he will recover: I found them on 
the calm and ſerene aſpe& which Eridanus 


F#' wears 
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wears at preſent, which is not the caſe 
when the fate of any very great perſon is 
depending. You remember, what a rage 
he was in, and what a tumult he raiſed, 


immediately before the death of Julius 
Cæſar. 


Proluit inſano contorquens vortice ſylvas 
Fluviorum Rex Eridanus, compolque FRE 
Cum ſtabulis armenta tulit, | 


Dryden tranſlates theſe lines, 


Then riſing in his might, the King of F ads 
Ruſh'd thro? the foreſts, tore the lofty woods; 
And, rolling onward, with a ſweepy ſway, . 
Bore houſes, herds, and labouring hinds away. 


Riſing in his might is happy, but the 
reſt is not ſo ſimple as the original, and 
much leſs expreſlive; there wants the in/ano 
contorquens vortice ſylvas. 


It is not ſurpriſing that the Po is fo 
much celebrated by the Roman poets, ſince 
it is, unqueſtionably, 1 the fineſt river in 
9885 
1 Where 
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Where every ſtream in heavenly numbers flows. 


It ſeems to have been the favourite river 
of Virgil: 


Gemina auratus taurino cornua vultu 
Eridanus, quo non alius per pinguia culta 
In mare purpureum violentior influit amnis “. 


And Mr. Addiſon, at the ſight of this 
river, is inſpired with a degree of enthu- 
ſiaſm, which does not always animate his 


poetry. 


Fired with a thouſand raptures, I ſurvey 

Eridanus thro' flowery meadows ſtray ; 

The King of Floods ! that, rolling o'er their 
plains, 

The towering Alps of half their moiſture drains, 

And, proudly ſwoln with a whole winter's ſnows, 

Diſtributes wealth and plenty where he flows. 


Notwithſtanding all that the Latin poets, 
and, in imitation of. them, thoſe of other | 


* Whence bull-faced Po adorned with gilded horns, 
Than whom no river, thro? ſuch level meads, 
Dawn to the ſea with ſwifter torrents ſpeeds. 


WarTON, 


nations, 
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nations, have ſung of the Po, I am con- 
vinced that no river in the world has been 
ſo well ſung as the Thames. 


Thou too great father of the Britiſh floods! 

With joyful pride ſurvey'ſt our lofty woods; 

Where tow'ring oaks their growing honours rear, 

And future navies on thy ſhores appear; 

Not Neptune's ſelf, from all her ftreams, 
receives 

A wealthier tribute, than to thine he gives. 

No ſeas ſo rich, ſo gay no banks appear, 

No lake fo gentle, and no ſpring ſo clear; 

Nor Po ſo ſwells the fabling poets lays, 

While led along the ſkies his current ſtrays, 

As thine, which viſits Windſor's fam'd abodes. 


If you are ſtill refractory, and ſtand up 
for the panegyriſis of the Po, I muſt call 
Denham in aid of my argument, and I 
hope you will have the taſte and candour 
to acknowledge, that the following are, 
beyond compariſon, the nobleſt lines that 
ever were Written on a river; 


My eye deſcending from the hill, ſurveys 
Where Thames among the wanton vallies ſtrays, 
Thames, 
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Thames, the moſt loved of all the Ocean's ſons, 

By his old fire, to his embraces runs; 

Haſting to pay his tribute to the ſea, 

Like mortal Life to meet Eternity. 

Though with thoſe ſtreams he no reſemblance 

hold, 

Whoſe foam is amber, and their gravel gold; 

His genuine and leſs guilty wealth t'explore, 

Search not his bottom, but ſurvey his ſhore ; 

| Ofer which he kindly ſpreads his ſpacious wing, 

And hatches plenty for th* enſuing ſpring; 

Nor then deſtroys it with too fond a ſtay, 

Like mothers which their children overlay. 

Nor with a ſudden and impetuous wave, 

Like profuſe kings, reſumes the wealth he gave. 

No unexpected inundations ſpoil 

The mower's hopes, nor mock the plowman's 

toil : 4 

But, godlike, his unweary'd bounty flows : 

Firſt loves to do, then loves the good he does. 

Nor are his bleſſings to his banks confined, 

Rut free and common, as the ſea or wind; 

When he, to boaſt, or to diſperſe his ſtores, 

Full of the tribute of his grateful ſhores, 

Viſits the world, and in his flying towers, 

Brings home to us, and makes both Indies ours; 
Finds 
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Finds wealth where'*tis, beſtows it where it wants, 
Cities in deſerts, woods in cities plants. - 
So that, to us, no thing, no place is ſtrange, 

While his fair boſom is the world's exchange. 

O could I flow like thee, and make thy ſtream 

My great example, as it is my theme! 


Though deep, yet clear; though gentle, yet not 
dull; 

Strong without rage, without o'erflowing full, 

Heaven her Eridanus no more ſhall boaſt, 

Whoſe fame in thine, like leſſer current, 's loſt. 


You will ſuſpe& that I am hard puſhed 
to make out a letter, when TI ſend you 
ſuch long quotations from the poets. 
This, however, is not my only reaſon. 
While we remain on the Po, rivers na- 
turally become the ſubject of my letter. 
I aſſerted, that the Thames has been more 
ſublimely ſung than the favourite river of 
claſſical authors, and I wiſhed to lay ſome 
of my ſtrongeſt proofs before you at once, 
to ſave you the trouble of turning to the 


originals. 
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LE I EA AFL 


Ferrara, 
E arrived here early this morning. 
The magnificent ſtreets and num- 
ber of fine buildings ſhew that this has 
formerly been a rich and flouriſhing city. 
The preſent inhabitants, however, who are 


very few in proportion to the extent of the 
town, bear every mark of poverty, 


The happineſs of the ſubjects, in a de- 
ſpotic government, depends much more on 
the perſonal character of the ſovereign, 
than in a free ſtate; and the ſubjects of 
little Princes, who- have but a ſmall ex- 


tent of territory, are more affected by the 
good and bad qualities of thoſe Princes, 


than the inhabitants of great and exten- 
five empires. I had frequent opportuni- 
ties of making this remark in Germany, 
where, without having ſeen the Prince, 


or 
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or heard his character, one may often diſ- 
cover his diſpoſitions and turn of mind, 
from examining into the circumſtances and 
general ſituation of the people. When the 
Prince is -vain and luxurious, as he con- 
ſiders himſelf equal in rank, ſo he en- 
deavours to vie in magniſicence with more 
powerful ſovereigns, and thoſe attempts 
always terminate in the oppreſſion and po- 
verty of his ſubjects; but when the Prince, 
on the other hand, is judicious, active, 
and benevolent, as the narrow limits of 
his territories make it eaſy for him to be 
acquainted with the real ſituation and true 
intereſt of his ſubjects, his good qualities 
operate more directly and effectually for 
their benefit, than if his dominions were 
more extenſive, and he himſelf obliged to 
govern by the agency of miniſters. 


The Duchy of Ferrara was formerly go- 
verned by its own Dukes, many of whom 
happened to be of the character laſt men- 
tioned, and the Ferrareſe was, for ſeveral 

gene- 
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generations, one of the happieſt and moſt 
flouriſhing ſpots in Italy. In the year 
1597 it was annexed to the Eccleſiaſtical 
State, and has ever ſince been gradually 
falling into poverty and decay. It muſt 
be owing to ſome eſſential error in the 
Government, when a town. like this, ſitu- 
ated in a fertile ſoil, upon a navigable ri- 
ver near the Adriatic, remains in poverty. 
Except the change of its Sovereign, all the 
other cauſes which I have heard aſſigned 
for the poverty of Ferrara, exiſted in the 
days of its proſperity. 


Though the citizens of Ferrara have not 
been able to preſerve their trade and in- 
duſtry, yet they ſtill retain an old privi- 
lege of wearing ſwords by their ſides. 
This privilege extends to the loweſt me- 
chanics, who ſtrut about with great dig- 
nity. Fencing is the only ſcience in a 
flouriſhing condition in this town, which 
furniſhes all the towns in Italy with ſkilful 
fencing-maſters, Ferrara was famous for- 

merly - 
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merly for a manufactory of ſword-blades. 
The Scotch Highlanders, who had a greater 
demand for ſwords, and were nicer in the 
choice of their blades than any other peo- 
ple, uſed to get them from a celebrated 
maker in this town, of the name of An- 
drea di Ferrara. The beſt kind of broad- 
ſwords are till called by the Highlanders 
True Andrew Ferraras. 


There are two braſs ſtatues oppoſite to 
one of the principal churches. One is of 
Nicholo Marquis of Efte, and the other of 
Borſo of Eſte, the firſt Duke of Ferrara, 
whoſe memory is ſtill held in great venera- 
tion in this city. I had the curioſity to go to 
the Benedictine church, merely to ſee the 
place where Arioſto lies buried. The de- 
gree of importance in which men are held 
by their cotemporaries and by poſterity, 
is very different. This fine fanciful old 
bard has done more honour to modern 
Italy, than forty-nine in fifty of the Popes 
and Princes to which ſhe has given birth, 

49 and, 
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and while thoſe, who were the gaze of the 
multitude during their lives, are now en- 
tirely forgotten, his fame increaſes with 
the progreſs of time. In his lifetime, 
perhaps, his importance, in the eyes of 
his countrymen, aroſe from the protection 
of the family of Eſte; now he gives im- 
portance, in the eyes of all Europe, to the 
illuſtrious names of his patrons, and to 
the country where he was born. 


The Emperor, and two of his brothers, 
lodged lately at the inn where we now are. 
Our landlord is ſo vain of this, that he 
cannot be prevailed on to ſpeak on any 
other ſubject; he has entertained me with 

a thouſand particulars about his illuſtrious 
gueſts; it is impoſſible he ſhould ever for- 
get thoſe anecdotes, for he has been con- 

ſtantly repeating them ever ſince the Royal 
Brothers left his houſe. I aſked him, what 
we could have for ſupper? He anſwered, 
That we ſhould ſup in the very ſame room 
in which his Imperial Majeſty had dined, 

Vol. I, \ I re- 
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I repeated my queſtion; and he replied, he 
did not believe there were three more af- 
fable Princes in che world. I ſaid, I hoped 
ſupper would be ſoon ready; and he told 
me, that the Archduke was fond of fri- 
caſſee, but the Emperor preferred a fowl 
plain roaſted. I ſaid, with an air of im- 
patience, that I ſhould be much obliged to 
him if he would ſend in ſupper. He bowed, 
and walked to the door: but, before he 
diſappeared, he turned about and aſſured 
me, that although his Majeſty ate no more 


than an ordinary man, yet he paid like an 
Emperor. | 


To perpetuate-the memory of this great 
event, of the Emperor and his two bro- 
thers having dined at this houſe, the land- 
lord got an Eccleſiaſtic of his acquaintance 
to compole the following pompous inſerip- 
tion, which is now engraven upon a ſtone 
at the door of his inn. 


QUOD 
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Oo 
TABERNA HAC DIVERSORIA 
HOSPITES HABUERIT TRES FRATRES 
CONSILUS, MORIBUS, ET IN DEUM min 
| PRACLAROS, 
MARLE THERES. BOHEMIA ET HUNG. 
REGINZ, &c. &c. 8 
ET TANTE MATRIS VIR TU TI SIMILLIMOS. 
MAXIMILIANUM AUSTRIA ARCHIDUCEM, 
CENA ET QUIETATIS CAUSA, 
TERTIO CALEND. JUNII M.DCC.LXXV. 
DIE POSTERO PRANDIUM SUMPTUROS 
PETRUM LEOP. MAGN. HETRUC. DUCEM, 
ET JOSEPHUM SECUND. ROM. IMPERATOREM, 
SECULI NOSTRI ORNAMENTUM ET DECUS, 
NE TEMPORIS LONGITUDO 
HUJUSCE LOCI FELICITATEM OBLITERET 
PERENNE HOC MONUMENTUM #®, 


* Three brothers, the ſons of Maria Thereſa, Queen 
of Bohemia and Hungary, all of them diſtinguiſhed by 
their virtues, and worthy of ſo illuſtrious a mother, were 
entertained at this inn, viz. Maximilian Arch-Duke of 
Auſtria, who actually ſupped and paſſed the night here, on 
the zoth of May, 1775. 


Peter Leopold Grand Duke of Tuſcany, and the Em- 
peror Joſeph the Second, the ornament and glory of the 
age, who dined here the following day. 


That ſuch important events may not be loſt in the flight 
of time, let this durable monument inform the lateſt poſ- 
terity of the happineſs which this inn enjoyed, 


U 2 | No 
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No three perſons ever acquired immor- 
tality on eaſier terms: it has only coſt 
them one night's lodging at an indifferent 
inn, when better quarters could not be 
had. 
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LETTER XXVII. 


Bologna. 


HEN we left Ferrara, our landlord 
inſiſted on our taking ſix horſes to 
each chaiſe, on account of the badneſs of the 


roads, the ſoil about the town being moiſt 
and heavy. I attempted to remonſtrate 
that four would be ſufficient; but he cut 
me ſhort, by proteſting, that the roads were 
ſo very deep, that he would not allow the 
beſt friend he had in the world, not even 
the Emperor himſelf, were he there in 
perſon, to take fewer than ſix. There was 
no more to be ſaid after this; the ſame 
argument would have been irreſiſtible, had 
he inſiſted on our taking twelve. 


As you draw near to Bologna, the country 
gradually improves in cultivation; and, for 
ſome miles before you enter the town, 
ſeems one continued garden. The vine- 
yards are not divided by hedges, but by 
18 U 3 rows 
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rows of elms and mulberry trees; -the vines 
hanging in a moſt beautiful pictureſque 
manner, in feſtoons from one tree to 
another. This country is not only fertile 
in vines, -but likewiſe in corn, olives, and 
paſturage, and has, not without founda- 


tion, acquired the name of Bologna la 
Graſſa. 


This town is well 1 doll, and ti 
the number of inhabitants amounting to 
ſeventy, or perbaps eighty thouſand. The 
houſes in general have lofty porticoes, 
which would have a better effect if che 
ſtreets were not ſo narrow; but in this 
particular, magnificence is ſacrificed to con- 
veniency; for, in Italy, ſhade is conſidered 
as a luxury. 


The Duchy of Bologna had conditions 
granted to it, upon ſubmitting to the Papal 
dominion... Thoſe conditions have been 
obſerved with a degree of punctuality and 
good faith, which many zealous Proteſtants 
would not ee in the Church of Rome. 


Bologna 
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Bologna retains the name of a republic, 
ſends an ambaſſador to the Pope's court, 
and the word Libertas is inſcribed on the 
arms and coin of the State, with the flat- 
tering capitals 8. P. Q. B. The civil 
government and police of the town is 
allowed to remain in the hands of the ma- 
giſtrates, who are choſen by the Senate, 
which formerly conſiſted of forty mem- 
bers; but ſince this republic came under 
the protection, as it is called, of the Pope, 
he thought proper to add ten more, but 
the whole fifty till retain the name of the 
Quaranta. Mankind, in general, are more 
alarmed by a change of name, in things 
which they have long regarded witI?- ve- 
neration, than by a real change 1n the na- 
ture of the things themſelves. The Pope 
may have had ſome good political reaſon 
for augmenting the number of the council 
to fifty ; but he could have none for calling 
them the Council of Fifty, if the people 
choſe rather to call fifty men aſſembled 
together the Council of Forty. One of 

5 U 4 the 
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the Senators preſides in the Senate, and is 
called the Gonfalomer ; from his carrying 
the ſtandard (Gonfalone) of the republic. 
He is chief magiſtrate, is attended by 
guards, and 1s conſtantly at the palace, or 
near it, to be ready on any emergency; 
but he remains only two months 1a office, 
and the Senators take it by turns. 


In the midſt of all this appearance of 
independency, a Cardinal Legate from 
Rome governs this republic: he is appoint- 
ed by the Pope, with a Vice Legate, and 
other aſſiſtants. The orders which the 
Legate iſſues, are ſuppoſed to be with the 
approbation of the Senate; at leaſt, they 
are never diſputed by that prudent body 
of men. The office, which is of higher 
dignity than any other now in the gift of 
the Court of Rome, continues for three 
years: at the expiration of that time, his 
Holineſs either appoints a new Legate, or 
confirms the old one in the office for three 
years langer, 


This 
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This eccleſiaſtical Viceroy lives in great 
magnificence, and has a numerous ſuite of 
pages, equerries, and halberdiers, who at- 
tend him in the city. When he goes into 
the country, he is accompanied by guards 
on horſeback. 


The Gonfalonier and magiſtrates regu- 
late all the uſual matters which regard the 
police, and decide, in common cauſes, ac- 
cording to the laws and ancient forms of 
the republic; but there is no doubt thar, 
in affairs of great importance, and, indeed, 
as often as he chooſes to interfere, the 
Cardinal Legate influences deciſions. This 
muſt be mortifying to the Senators and 
noble families, but is leſs felt by the peo- 
ple in general, who have every appearance 
of living under a mild and beneficent Go- 
vernment. 


The inhabitants of Bologna carry on a 
very conſiderable trade in ſilks and velvets, 
which are manufactured here in great per- 
fection. The country produces immenſe 

| quantities 


| Shia day. What is called the Public Palace, 
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quantities of oil, wine, flax, and hemp; 
and furniſhes all Europe with lauſages, 
Macaroni, liqueurs, and eſſences. The 
people ſeem to be induſtrious, and to be 
allowed to enjoy the fruits of their labour; 
the markets are moſt plentifully ſupplied 
with proviſions; fruit is to be had in great 
variety, and all excellent in its kind; the 


common wine of the country is a light 
White wine of an agreeable taſte, which 
ſtrangers prefer to any of the French or 


German wines to be had here. Thoſe who 
are not pleaſed with the entertainment 


they meet with at the inns in this city, it 


will be a difficult matter to pleaſe; they 
muſt be poſſeſſed of a degree of ſuch nicety, 
both in their palates and tempers, as will 
render them exceedingly troubleſome to 
themſelves and others, not only in their 


travels through Italy, but in the whole 
c | ee of their } Journey through life. 


o 


Thea are a great rar 3 in 


is, 
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is, by far, the moſt ſpacious, but not the 
moſt elegant. In this the Cardinal Legate 
is lodged. There are alſo apartments for 
the Gonfalonier ; and halls, or chambers, 
for ſome of the courts of juſtice, This 
building, though of a gloomy and irregu- 
lar form without, contains ſome very 
magnificent apartments, and a few good 
pictures: the moſt eſteemed are, a large 
one, by Guido, of the Virgin and the 
infant Jeſus, ſeated on the rainbow; a 
Sampſon, by Guido alſo, refreſhing him- 
ſelf with the water which iſſues from the 
Jaw-bone with which he has juſt defeated 
the Philiſtines; and a St. John the Baptiſt, 
by Raphael, a duplicate of that in the - 
Palais Royal at Paris, but thought, by ſome 
connoiſſeurs, greatly inferior. For my part, 
I think it ĩs to be regretted, that this great . 
painter did not employ the time he ſpent 
on one of them, at leaſt, on ſome ſubje& 
more worthy of his talents. A ſingle 
figure, unemployed, can never pleaſe fo 
much as a groupe, occupied in ſome in- 
tereſting 
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tereſting action. It is a pity that a painter, 
capable, even in a moderate degree, of 
exciting the paſſions, ſhould confine his ta- 
lents to ſolitary figures. How much more 
unworthy of bim who poſſeſſed all the 
ſublimity and pathos of the art! 


On his arrival at this town, the firſt ob- 
ject which ſtrikes the eye of a ſtranger, is 
a noble marble fountain, in the area before 
the Palazzo Publico. The principal figure 
is a ftatue of Neptune, eleven feet in 
height; one of his hands is ſtretched out 
before him, in the other he holds the 
Trident. The body and limbs are finely 
Proportioned, the anatomy perfect, the 
character of the countenance ſevere and 
majeſtic. This figure of Neptune, as well 
as all the others of boys, dolphins, and 
. ſyrens, which ſurround it, are in bronze. 
The whole is the workmanſhip of Giovan- 
ni di Bologna, and is highly eſteemed ; yet 
there ſeems to be an impropriety in making 
water flow in ſtreams from the breaſts of 
the ſea nywphs, or ſyrens. | 


9 Over 
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Over the entrance of the Legate's palace, 
is a bronze ſtatue of a Pope. The tiara, 
and other parts of the Papal uniform, are 

not ſo favourable to the ſculptor's genius, | 
as the naked ſimplicity in which Neptune 
appears. A female traveller, however, 
not extravagantly fond of the fine arts, 
would rather be obſerved admiring the 
ſculptor's {kill in imitating the folds of 
the Sacerdotal robes, than his anatomical 
accuracy in forming the majeſtic propor- 
tions of the Sea Divinity. 
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LETTER XXVII. 


Bologna, ; 

"HE b be of Bologna is one of 
the moſt ancient and moſt celebrated 
ſeats of literature in Europe; and the 

academy for the arts and ſciences, founded 

by the Count Marſigli at the beginning of 
the preſent century, is ſufficient, of itſelf, 


to engage ſtrangers to viſit this city, if 


there were nothing elſe worthy of their 
curioſity. Over the gate of this magnificent 
edifice is the following liberal inſcription: 

BONONIENSE SCIENTIARUM ATQUE ARTIUM, 


INSTITUTUM AD PUBLICUM TOTIUS 
ORBIS USUM *®. 


Here 1s a moſt valuable library, in three 
ſpacious rooms, where any perſon may 
ſtudy, and have the uſe of the books, four 
hours every day; alſo -apartments for the 
ſtudents of ſculpture, painting, architecture, 


_ The Bononian Academy of arts and ſciences, for the 


chemiſtry P 


general uſe of the whole world. 
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chemiſtry, anatomy, aſtronomy, and every 
branch of natural philoſophy. They are 
all ornamented with deſigus, models, in- 
ſtruments, and every kind of apparatus 
requiſite for illuſtrating - thoſe, ſciences... 
There are alſo Profeſſors, who regularly 
read lectures, and inſtruct the ſtudents in 
thoſe various parts of knowledge. There is 
a hall, full of models in architecture and 
fortification, a valuable collection of -medals, - 
and another of natural curioſities,” as . 
animals, earths, ores, minerals, and a com- 
plete collection of ſpecimens, to aſſiſt the 
ſtudy of the Materia Medica, and every 
part of Natural Hiſtory. A gallery of | 
ſtatues, conſiſting of a few originals, and 
very fine caſls of the beſt ſtatues in. Italy. 
I went one evening to the academy of 
painting and ſculpture; two men ftood in >, 
different attitudes on a table, in the middle 
of the room; about fifty ſtudents ſat in the  - 
amphitheatre around them, fome draw- 
ing their figures in chalks, others model - 
ling them in wax, or clay. As each : 


I ſtudent 
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ſtudent viewed the two men from different 
points, the variety of manner in the differ- 
ent ſtudents, together with the alteration 
in the Chiaro Scuro under each point of 
view, gave every drawing the appearance 
of being done from a different figure. 
Nothing can be ſo advantageous to the 
young ſtudent as this kind of exerciſe, 
which is ſometimes practiſed by day- light, 
and ſometimes by the light of lamps, and 
muſt give a fuller idea of the\ effect of 
light and ſhade han any other method, 


Honorary premiums are diſtributed every” 


year among the artiſts, for the beſt deſigns 
in painting, N and architecture. 


The Anatoinical Theatre is adorned 
with ſtatues of celebrated phyſicians; and 
in the Muſeum, which belongs to it, there 
are abundance of anatomacal preparations ; 
alſo a complete ſuite of anatomical figures 
in wax. A man and woman in the 
natural ſtate; the ſame with the ſkin and 
cellular membrane removed, the external 
muſcles 
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muſcles of the whole body and limbs ap- 
pearing. In the ſubſequent figures the 
more external muſcles are gradually re- 
moved, till nothing but the ſimple ſkeleton 
remains. Theſe figures are very well 
rendered, preſerving the natural appear- 
ance and ſituation of the muſcles and blood- 
veſſels, with as much exactneſs as could 
be expected in a work of this nature. 
There are alſo models in wax, of particular 
parts, and of ſeveral of the viſcera of the 

human body ſeparately; yet thoſe waxen 
models could not ſtand in compariſon with 
the preparations of the real parts in Dr. 
Hunter's muſeum. If brought to that 
teſt, the Bologna wax-works, though ad- 
mirable in their kind, would appear as 
their beſt caſts of the Vatican Apollo and 
Laocoon would, if placed beſide the origi- 
nals. Indeed, the real preparations to be ſeen 
here, are far inferior to thoſe of that great 
anatomiſt, who is now poſſeſſed of the moſt 
complete, and moſt accurate collection of 
anatomical preparations, that ever was 

Vol. I. * made 
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made by human ſkill and induſtry. We 
have faithfully performed our duty in 
viſiting all the churches and palaces of this 
city, which contain ſome of the higheft 
fpecimens of art; yet, as the recital might 
be leſs amuſing than the tour itſelf, I ſhall 


exerciſe your patience with great modera- 
tion on that ſubject. 


The church of St. Petronius forms part 
of that large, irregular ſquare, in which 
the fountain, formerly mentioned, ſtands; 
it is the largeſt in Bologna. In the pave- 
ment of this church, Caſſini drew his me- 
ridian line; and within the walls of this 
fame edifice the Emperor Charles the Fifth 
was crowned. Thoſe circumſtances may 
intereſt the aſtronomer and the hiſtorian 3. 
but the ſtatue of a ſoldier, which ſtands in 
one of the chapels, engages the attention 
of the pious Catholic. This man, being 
at play, and in danger of loſing all his 
money, offered up a very fervent prayer 
to the Virgin Mary, for a little better luck; 
- * 8 5 to 
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to which ſhe, who never ſhewed any 
favour to gameſters, turned a deaf ear, 
When he found that his bad fortune con- 
tinued, this furious wretch drew his ſword, 
and wounded both the Virgin, and the 
Infant in her arms. He inſtantly, as you 
may ſuppoſe, fell to the ground, deprived 
of motion ; he was carried to priſon, -and 
condemned to an ignominious and painful 
death. While he remained under confine- 
ment, he came to a proper ſenſe of his 
wickedneſs ; and the Bleſſed Virgin was ſo 
much ſoftened by his repentance, that ſhe 
reſtored him to the uſe of his limbs; and 
the Judges, taking the hint, gave him a 
full pardon. As a ſati factory proof of 
this memorable event, they ſhew the iden- 
tical fword with which the aſſault was 
made. | 


A Dominican convent, ſituated on 
the top of a hill, about three miles from 
this city, is in poſſeſſion of a portrait 
of the Virgin, by St. Luke, It is not 

| X 2 perfectly 
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perfectly known how it came there; any 
enquiry of that nature ſavours of hereſy, 
and might give offence. The people in 
general are perſuaded of its originality, 
and happy in the honour of ſuch a neigh- 
bour. This portrait has wrought many 
miracles in favour of the inhabitants of 
Bologna. A curious gallery, open to the 
ſouth, and cloſed by a wall to the north, 
1s built all the way from this city to the 
convent. On the open fide it is ſupported 
by a long row of pillars, and was erected 
by voluntary contribution, in honour of 
the Virgin, and for the conveniency of 
pilgrims. This long colonade is about 
twelve feet in breadth, from the pil- 
lars to the wall, and of a convenient 
height; all the communities of the town 
walk once a year, in ſolemn proceſſion, 
to the convent, and bring the holy 
picture to viſit the city. It is carried 
through the principal ftreets, attended 
by every inhabitant who can afford to 
Purchaſe a wax taper, During this pro- 
x ; | ceſſion, 
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ceſſion, the bells continue ringing, the 
cannon are fired; and the troops under 
arms obſerve the ſame ceremonies, when 
the picture paſſes, as if it were Commander 
in Chief of the forces. The common 
people imagine, the picture is extremely 
fond of this annual viſit to the town of 
Bologna; they even are convinced, that, 
if it were not carried, it would deſcend 
from the frame, and walk the whole way 
on foot; but they do not deſire to ſee the 
experiment made, both becauſe it might 
diſoblige the Virgin, and becauſe, if the 
picture were once ſet a-walking, there is 
no knowing where it would ſtop. 


Though the nobility of Bologna are 
not now very rich, many of their palaces 
are furniſhed in a magnificent taſte, and 
contain paintings of great value. The 
palaces were built, and ornamented, when 
the proprietors were richer, and when 
the fineſt works of architecture and paint- 
ing could be procured on eaſier terms than 

R 3 at 
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at preſent. The galleries and apartments 
are ſpacious and magnificent; yet there 


-are circumſtances in the moſt ſplendid, that 
muſt hurt the eye of thoſe who are accuſ- 


tomed to that perfect exactneſs in finiſhing 
which prevails in Engliſh houſes. The 
glaſs of the windows of ſome palaces is 
divided into little ſquare panes, which are 
joined together by lead; and the floors 
of all are fo very indifferently laid, that 
you often feel a looſe brick ſhaking under 


your feet as you walk through the fineſt 
apartments. | 


The moſt precious ornaments of the 
palaces are the paintings, particularly thoſe 
of the. celebrated maſters which this city 
had the honour of producing. Raphael is 
generally allowed to have excelled all 
painters in the ſublimity of his ideas, the 
grouping of his figures, the beauty of his 
heads, the elegance of his forms, and the 
cortectneſs of his outlines; yet, in the 
opinion of ſome, he has oftner imitated 

„ | - thoſe 
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thoſe noble ideas of beauty, tranſmitted to 
us by the Greek ſculptors, than what he 
ſaw, or could obſerve, in nature, Thoſe 
who hold this opinion aſſert, that the beſt 
maſters of the Lombard School ftudicd, 
with equal aſſiduity, the elegance of the 
antique ſtatues, and the ſimplicity of na- 
ture; and from this combined attention to 
both, with geniuſes leſs ſublime, and not 
ſo univerſal, as that of the Roman painter, 
they have produced works equal, if not 
ſuperior in ſome reſpects, to his. In all 
this, I beg you may keep in your remem- * 
brance, that I am not affecting to give any 
opinion of my own, but merely repeating 
the ſentiments of others. 


Next to Rome itſelf, there is, perhaps, 
no town in the world ſo rich in paintings 
as Bologna, The churches and palaces, 
belides many admired pieces by other 
maſters, are full of the works of the great 
maſters who were natives of this city. I 
muſt not lead you among thoſe mafter- 

X 4 pieces; 
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pieces; it is not for ſo poor a judge as I 
am to point the peculiar excellencies of the 
Caraccis, Dominichino, Albano, or com- 
pare the energy of Guercino's pencil with 
the grace of Guido's. With regard to the 
laſt, I ſhall venture to ſay, that the grace- 
ful air af his young men, the elegant 
forms, and mild perſuaſive devotion of his 
Madonas; the art with which, to all the 
inviting lovelineſs of female features, he 
joins all the gentleneſs and modeſty which 
belong to the female character, are the pe- 
culiar excellencies of this charming painter, 


It requires no knowledge in the art of 
painting, no connoiſſeurſhip, to diſcover 
thoſe beauties in the works of Guido; 
all who have eyes, and a heart, muſt ſee 
and feel them. But the picture more ad- 
mired than all the reſt, and conſidered by 
the judges as his maſter- piece, owes its 

eminence to a different kind of merit; it can 
claim none from any of the circumſtances 
above enumerated, The piece I mean is in 
We the 
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the Sampieri palace, and diſtinguiſhed by a 
filk curtain, which hangs before it. The 
ſubje& is, the Repentance of St. Peter, and 
conſiſts of two figures, that of the Saint 
who weeps, and a young apoſtle who en- 
deavours to comfort him, The only pics 
ture at Bologna, which can diſpute celebrity 
with this, 1s that of St, Cecilia, in the 
church of St.. Georgio in Monte. This 
picture is greatly praiſed by Mr. Addiſon, 
and is reckoned one of Raphael's capital 
pieces. If 1 had nothing elſe to convince 
me that I had no judgment in painting, 
this would be ſufficient. I have examined 
it over and over with great attention, and 
a real deſire of diſcovering its ſuperlative 
merit; and I have the mortification to find, 
that I cannot perceive it,—After this con- 
feſſion, I preſume you will not deſire to 
hear any thing farther from me on the ſub- 
xt of painting. 


2 
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'N our way from Bologna to this place, 
we paſſed through Ravenna, a diſa- 
greeable town, though at one period the 
ſeat of empire; for, after Attila had left 
Italy, Valentinian choſe Ravenna, in pre- 
ference to Rome, for his reſidence, that he 
might always be ready to repel the Huns 
and other Barbarians, who poured from the 
banks of the Danube, and prevent their 
penetrating into Italy. The ſame reaſon 
afterwards induced Theodoric, King of the 
Oſtrogoths, to keep his court at this city 
of Ravenna, after he had defeated and 
killed Odoacer, and aſſumed the title of 
King of Rome. The ruins of his palace 
and his tomb now form part of the anti- 
quities of Ravenna; among which I ſhall 


not detain you a moment, but proceed to 


the river of Piſatello, the famous Rubi- 
con, 
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con, which lies between this town and 
Rimini, and was the ancient boundary 
between Italy and Ciſalpine Gaul, No 
Roman, returning to Rome, could paſs in 
arms beyond this, without being deemed 
an enemy to his country. The {mall town 
of Ceſenate is ſituated near this brook, and 
the inhabitants value themſelves not a lit- 
tle upon their vicinity to ſo celebrated a 
neighbour. But the people of Rimini have 
had the malice- to endeavour to deprive 
them of this ſatisfaction: they affirm, that 
the rivulet Luſa, which 1s farther removed 
from Ceſenate, and nearer to themſeves, 
is the true Rubicon. I have conſidered 
this controverſy with all the attention it 
merits; and I am of opinion, that the pre- 
tenſions of Piſatello, which is alſo called 
| Rugone, are the beſt founded. That you 
may not ſuſpe& my being influenced in my 
judgment by any motives but thoſe of 
juſtice, I beg leave to inform you, that it 
is a matter of no importance to me which 
of the rivers is the real Rubicon, for we 


; had 
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had the honour af pathng th 4 in our way 
to Rimini. 


What Suetonius mentions concerning 
Czſar's heſitation when he arrived at the 
banks of this river, does not agree with 
what the hiſtorian ſays a little before. Qui- 
dam putant captum Imperii conſuetudine, 
penſitatiſque ſuis & inimicorum viribus, 
uſum occafione rapiende dominationis, 
quam ætate prima concupiſſet “. And this, 
he adds, was the opinion of Cicero, who 
ſays, that Cæſar had often in his mouth 
this verſe; 0 . 


Nam ſi violandum eſt jus, regnandi gratia | 
| Violandum eſt, aliis rebus pietatem colas fe 


It 18 _ tad; that Cæſar took his 
reſolution to croſs the Rubicon as ſoon as 


Some are of opinion, that, captivated by the love of 
power, and having carefully weighed his own ſtrength and 
that of his enemies, he had availed himſelf of this opportu- 
nity of ſeizing the ſupreme authority, which had been his 
paſſion from his early youth. 4 

+ For if a violation of equity is ever excuſable, it is 
when a crown is our objet—On all other occaſions we 
ought to cultivate juſtice, | 


Antony 
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Antony and Curio arrived in his camp, 
and afforded him a plauſible pretext, by 
informing him and the army of the vio- 
lent manner in which they had been driven 
from Rome by the Conſul Lentulus and 
the adherents of Pompey. As for the 
phantom, which Suetonius informs us de- 

termined the Dictator while he was yet in 
| heſitation, we may either conſider it in- 
tirely as a fiction, or as a ſcene previouſly 
arranged by himſelf to encourage his army, 
who may be ſuppoſed to have had ſcruples 
in diſobeying a decree of the Senate; which 
declared thoſe perſons ſacrilegious and par- 
ricides, devoting them at the ſame time to 
the infernal gods, who ſhould paſs over 

this river in arms. Cæſar was not of a 
character to be diſturbed with religious 
ſcruples; he never delayed an enterpriſe, - 
we are told, on account of unfavourable 
omens. Ne religione quidem ulla a quo- 
quam incepto abſterritus unquam vel re- 
tardatus eſt. Fn immolanti aufugiſſet 


hoſtia 
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hoſtia profectionem adverſus Scipionem 
& Jubam non diſtulit “, &c. &c. | 


This heſitation, therefore, which is men- 
tioned both by Suetonius and Plutarch, 
has no reſemblance with the ambitious 
and deciſive character of Julius Cæſar; the 
picture which Lucan has drawn of him has 
much more ſpirit, and in all probability 
more likeneſs. . | 


Cæſar ut adverſam ſuperato gurgite ripam, 
Attigit, Heſperiæ vetitis & conſtitit arvis, 
Hic, ait, hic pacem, temerataque jura relinquo; 
Te, Fortuna, ſequor ; procul hinc jam feedera 

ſunto. 


Credidimus fatis, utendum eſt judice bello. 
Sie fatus, noctis tenebtis rapit agmina ductor 
Impiger, & torto Ballaris verbere fundæ 
Ocyor, & miſſa Parthi poſt terga ſagitta; 
Vicinumque minax invadit Ariminum f. 


Though 


* He never was "a from any undertaking by reli- 
gious ſcruples.—When the animal, deſtined for ſacrifice, 
fled from the altar, this bad omen did not prevent cler 

from marching againſt Scipio and Juba, 


+ The leader now had paſs'd the torrent o'er, 
And reach'd fair Italy's forbidden ſhore : 


Then 
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Though Rimini is in a ſtate of great 
decay, there are ſome monuments of an- 
tiquity worthy the attention of the curious 
traveller. It is the ancient Ariminum, the 
firſt town of which Cæſar took poſſeſſion 
after paſſing the Rubicon. In the market- 
place there is a kind of ſtone pedeſtal, with 
an inſeription, declating, that on it Czfar 
had ſtood and harangued his army; but 
the authenticity of this is not aſcertained 
to the ſatisfaCtion of antiquarians. | 


We next paſſed through Peſaro, a very 
agreeable town, better built and paved than 
the other towns we have ſeen on the Adri- 
atic ſhore. In the market-place there is a 
handſome fountain, and a ſtatue of Pope 
Urban the Eighth in a fitting poſture. 


Then rearing on the hoſtile bank his head, 

Here, farewell peace and injured laws! (he ſaid) 

Since faith is broke, and leagues are ſet aſide, 5 
Henceforth thou, goddeſs Fortune, art my guide, 5 
Let fate and war the great event decide. | 

He ſpoke ; and on the dreadful taſk intent, 0 is 
Speedy to near Ariminum he bent; | 

To him the Balearic ſling is flow, OI 
And the ſhaft Toiters from the Parthian bow, - Rows. 
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In the churches of this town there are ſome 
pictures by Baroceio, a painter, whoſe 
works ſome people eſteem very highly, 
and who is thought to have imitated the 
manner of Raphael and the tints of Cor- 
reggio, not without ſucceſs, He lived 
about the middle of the ſixteenth century; 
and his colours ſeem to have improved by 
time. I ſay ſeem; for, in reality, all co- 
lours loſe by time: but the operation of 
ſun and air on pictures, bringing all the 
colours to a kind of uniſon, occaſions what 

| is called Harmony, and 18 thought an im- 
provement on ſome pictures. This road, 
along the Adriatic coaſt, is extremely plea- 

| ſant. From Peſaro we proceeded to Fano, 
a little town, of nearly the ſame ſize, but 
more populous. It derives its' name from 
a Temple of Fortune [Fanum Fortunz], 
which ſtood here in the time of the Ro- 
mans. All the towns of Italy, however 
religious they may be, are proud of their 
connections with thoſe celebrated heathens. 
5 An «image of the Goddeſs Fortune is 
a erected 
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erected on the fountain in the market-place, 
and the inhabitants ſhow ſome ruins; which 
they pretend belong to the ancient Temple 
of Fortune; but what cannot be diſputed, 
are the ruins of a triumphal arch in white 
marble, erected in honour of Auguſtus, 
and which was greatly damaged by the 
artillery of Pope Paul the Second, when 
he beſieged this town in the year 1463. 
The churches of this town are adorned 
with ſome excellent pictures; there is one 
particularly in the cathedral church, by 
Guercino, which is much admired. The 
ſubject is the marriage of Joſeph: it con- 
ſiſts of three principal figures; the High 
Prieſt, Joſeph, and the Virgin. 


A few miles beyond Fano, we eroſſed the 
river Metro, where Claudius Nero, the 
Roman Conſul, defeated Aſdrubal, the 
brother of Hannibal. This was, perhaps, 
the moſt important victory that ever was 
gained by a' Roman General; for, had 
Aſdrubal been victorious, or been able to 
„ effeck 
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effect a junction with his brother, the 
troops he brought from Spain would have 
become of triple value as ſoon as they were 
under the direction of Hannibal; and it is 

' not improbable that, with ſuch a rein- 
forcement, that moſt conſummate General 
would have put an end to the Roman 
State; the glory of Carthage would have 
begun where that of Rome ended; and 
the hiſtory of the world would have been 
quite different from what it is. Horace 
ſeems ſcnfible of the infinite importance 
of this victory, and proclaims, with a fine 
poetic enthufiaſm, the obligations which 
Rome owed to the family of the hero who 
obtained it, and the terror which, before 
that time, Hannibal had ſpread over all 
Italy. — A 1 

Quid debeas, O Roma, Neronibus, 

Teſtis Metaurum flumen, et Afdrabal _ 

Devictus, et pulcher fugatis 
Ille dies Latio tenebris, 


Qui primus alma riſit adoreà; 
Dirus per urbes Afer ut Italas, 


, Fa 


. 


TCeu 
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ceu flamma per tedas, vel Eurus 
Per Siculas equitavit undas “. 


We came next to Senegallia, another 
ſea- port town upon this coaſt. There is 
nothing remarkable in this town, except 
during the time of the fair, which is held 
there once a year, to which a great con- 
courſe of merchants reſort, from Venice, 
and all the towns on both ſides of the 
Adriatic; alſo from Sicily, and the Archi- 
pelago. England carries on a very profit- 
able trade with all the towns in Romagnia, 
from which our merchants purchaſe great 
Auantities of raw ſilk, and afterwards ſell 


Ho mueh the grandeur of thy tifing ſtate 
Owes to the Neros, Rome Imperial ! fay, 
Witneſs Metaurus; and the diſnial fate 
Of vanquiſh'd Aſdrubal, and that glad day 
Which firſt, auſpicious, as the datkneſs fled, 
O'er Latium's face a tide of glory ſhed: | 
Through wide Heſperia's tow'ring cities; cruſh'd 
With hideous fall, and deſolation dire, 
Impetuous, wild, the Carthaginian ruſh'd; 
As, through the pitchy pines, deſtructive fire 
Devours its courſe ; or howling Eurus raves, | 
And, poſting, ſweeps the mad Sicilian waves, Faaxcits, 
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it, when manufactured, to the inhabitants. 
They provide them alſo in Engliſh cotton 
and linen cloths, of every kind. | 


The diſtance between Senegallia and 
Ancona, is about fifteen miles. We tra- 
velled moſt of this road after it was dark, 
much againſt the inclination of the Italian 
ſervants, who aſſured us, that it is often 
infeſted with robbers. Thoſe fellows, they 
told us, come ſometimes from the coaſt of 
Dalmatia, attack travellers on this road, 
carry what booty can be got on board their 
boats, which are never at a great diſtance, 
and then fail to the oppoſite ſhore, or to 
ſome other part of the coaſt. As we tra- 
velled. flowly over the ſandy road, ſome 
men, in ſailors dreſſes, overtook us. Our 
Italians were convinced they belonged to 
the gang of pirates, or robbers, they had 
ſpoken of. Our company was too nume- 
rous to be attacked; but they attempted, 
ſecretly, to cut off the trunks from the 
chaiſes, without ſucceeding. ede 
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LETTER XXX. 
Ancoas, Z 


NCONA i is ſaid to have been founded 

by Syracuſans who had fled from 

the. tyranny of Dionyſius. The town ori- 
ginally was built upon a hill, but the houſes 
have been gradually extended down the 
face of the eminence, towards the ſea. The 
cathedral ſtands on the higheſt part; from 
whence there is a moſt advantageaus view 
of the town, the country, and the ſea, 
This church is ſuppoſed to be placed on the 
ſpot where a temple, dedicated to Venus, 
formerly ſtood; the ſame mentioned by 
Juvenal, when he ſpeaks, of a large turbot 
caught on this coaſt, and preſented to the 
Emperor Domitian ; 8 : 
Incidit Adriaci Nane . Pay - 
Ante domum Veneris, am Dorica ſuſtinet 


Anconꝰ b 


. An Adriatic turbot, of a a A "Ex was he | 
before the temple of Venus at Ancona, a city built by the 


Greeks. 
. The 
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The aſcents and deſcents, and great in- 
equality of the ground, will prevent this 
from being a beautiful town, but it has 
much the appearance of becoming a rich 
one. Some of the nobility have the firm- 
neſs and good- ſenſe to deſpiſe an ancient 
prejudice, and avowedly proſecute com- 
merce. New houſes are daily building, 
and the ſtreets are animated” with the buſtle 
of trade. I met with ſeveral Engliſh tra- 
ders on the Change, which ſeemed crowded 
with ſea-faring men, and merchants, from 
Dalmatia, Greece, and many parts of Ey- 
rope. There are great numbers of Jews 
eſtabliſhed in this city. I know not whe- 
ther this race of men contribute greatly to 
te praſperity of a country; but it is gene- 
an rally remarked, that thoſe places are in a 
_ thriving condition to which they reſort, 
They have a ſynagogue here, and although 
all religions are tolerated, theirs is the 
only foreign worſhip allowed to be publicly 
exerciſed. The commerce of Ancona has 
Jnerealed very rapidly of late years; and 
it 
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it is evident, that the Popes who firſt 
thought of making it a free port, of en- 
couraging manufactures, and of building 
a mole, to render the harbour more ſafe, 
have injured Venice in a more ſenſible 
againi that republic; but it is much to be 
queſtioned, whether the former, by their 
encouragements to commerce, have aug= 
mented their own ſpiritual importance in 
the ſame proportion they have the tem- 
poral riches of their ſubjects. 


Men who have received a liberal educa- 
tion, and have adopted liberal ſentiments 
previous to their engaging in any particu» 
lar profeſſion, will carry theſe ſcatiments 
along with them through life : and, per- 
haps, there is no profeſſian in which they 
can be exerciſed with more advantage and 
utility, than in that of a merchant. In 
this profeſſion, a man of the character 
above deſeribed, While he is augmenting 
his own private fortune, will enjoy the 

+ 14 agreeable 
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agreeable reflection, that he is likewiſe in- 
creaſing the riches and power of his country, 
and giving bread to thouſands of his induſ- 
trious countrymen. Of all profeſſions, his is 
in its nature the moſt independent: the mer- 
chant does not, like the ſoldier; receive 
wages from his ſovereign ; nor, like the 
lawyer and phyſician; from his fellow- 
ſubjects. His wealth often flows from fo- 
reign ſources, and he is under no obligation 
to thoſe from whom it is derived. The ha- 
bit which he is in, of cireulating millions, 
makes him lay leſs ſtreſs on a few guineas, 
than the proprietors of the largeſt eſtates; 
and we daily ſee, particularly in countries 
where this profeſſion is not conſidered as 
degrading, the commercial part of the in- 
habitants giving the moſt exalted proofs of 
generoſity and public ſpirit. But in coun- 
tries where nobody, who has the ſmalleſt 

claim to the title of a gentleman, can en- 
gage in commeroe without being thought 
to have demeaned himſelf, fewer examples 
of this: nature will be found: and in every 
country, it muſt be acknowledged, that 
. 2 thoſe 
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thoſe who have not had the advantage of a 


liberal education; who have been bred 


from their infancy to trade; who have 
been taught to conſider money as the moſt 
valuable of all things, and to value them- 
ſelves, and others, in proportion to the 
quantity they poſſeſs ; who are continually 
revolving in their minds, to the exdufion 
of all other ideas, the various means of in- 
ereaſing their ſtock; to ſuch people, money 


becomes a more immediate. and direct ob- 


ject of a attention, than tor any other ifs of 
men; it ſwells in their imagination, - is 
rated beyond! its real worth, and, at length, 
by an inverſion of the Chriſtian precept, 
it is confidered as the öne thing needful, 
to be ſought with the molt unremittiag 
ardour, that all other things may. be added 
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finds employment, and is agitated by the 


buſtle of buſineſs, the minds of the inha- 
wee are apt to be ſo much engroſſed 
with 
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with the affairs of this world, as almoſt to 
forget that there 1s another ; and neither 
the true religion, nor falſe ones, have ſuch 
hold of their minds, as in places where 
there is more poverty, and leſs worldly 
occupation. In the firſt, they conſider the 
remonſtrances of prieſts and confeſſors as 
interruptions to buſineſs; and, without 
daring to deſpiſe the ceremonies of religion, 
like the ſpeculative. Sceptic or Infidel, the 
burried trader huddles them over as faſt as 
| poſſible, that he may return to occupations 

more congenial. with the habit of his mind. 
The preachers may cry aloud, and ſpare 
not; they may lift up their voices like 
trumpets, proclaiming the nothingneſs of 
this world, and all which | it contains; it is 
in vain. Men who have been trained to 
the purſuit of money from their childhood, 
who have beſtowed infinite pains to acquire 
it, and who detive all their importance 
from it, muſt naturally have a partiality 
for this world, where riches procure ſo 


many * diſtinctions; and a prejudice 
againſt 
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againſt that in which they procure none; 
but in towns where there is little trade, 


and great numbers of poor people, where 


they have much ſpare time, and ſmall 
comfort in this world, the clergy have an 
eaſier taſk, if they are tolerably aſſiduous, 
in turning the attention of the inhabitants 
to the other. In Roman Catholic towns 
of this deſcription, we ſee the people con- 
tinually pacing up and down the ſtreets 
with wax tapers in their hands. They 
liſten, with fond attention, to all the prieſt 
relates concerning that inviſible country, 
that Land of Promiſe, where their hopes 
are placed; they ruminate with compla- 
cency, on the happy period when they alſo 
ſhall have their good things; they bear 
their preſent rags with patience, in expect- 
ation of the white raiment and crowns of 
gold, whic they are told, await them ; 
they languiſh for the happineſs of being 
promoted to that lofty ſituation, from 
whence they may look down, with ſcorn, 
pn thoſe to whom they now logk up with 


envy, 
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envy, and where they ſhall retaliate on 
their wealthy neighbours, 'whoſe' riches, at 
preſent, they imagine, inſult their own 
This town being expoſed, by the nature 
of its commerce with Turkey, to the con- 
tagious diſeaſes which prevail in that coun- 
try, Clement XII. as ſoon as he de termined 
to make it a free port, erected a lazzaretto. 
It advances a little way into the ſea, is in 
the form of a pentagon, and is a very noble, 
as. well as uſeful edifice. He afterwards 
began a work as neceſſary, and till more 
expenſive; I mean the mole built in the 
ſea, to ſkreen the. veſſels. in the harbour 
from the, winds, which frequently blow 
from the oppoſite ſhore of the Adriatic 
with great violence. This was carried on 
with redoubled ſpirit by Benedict XIV. 
after his quarrel with Venice, has been 
continued by the ſucceeding Popes, and is 
5 now. almoſt finiſhed. This building was 
founded in the ruins of the ancient Mole, 
_ 33 raiſed 


1 
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raiſed by the Emperor Trajan. The ſtone 
of Iſtria was uſed at firſt, till the exportation 
of it was prohibited by. the republic of 
Venice, who had no reaſon to wiſh well 
to this work. But a quarry of excellent 
ſtone was afterwards found near Ancona, as 
fit for the purpoſe; and a kind of ſand, 
which, when mixed with lime, forms-a 
compoſition as hard as any ſtone, is brought 
from the neighbourhood of Rome; and no 
other is uſed for this. building, which is 
above. two thouſand feet in length, one 
hundred in breadth, and about fixty in 
depth, from the ſurface of the ſea. A 
ſtupendous work, more analogous to the 
power and revenues of ancient, chan of 
moders, Rome. | 


Near to this ſtands.the Triumphal Arch, 
as it is called, of Trajan. This 18 an ho- 
norary monument, erected in gratitude to 
that Emperor, for the improvements he 
made in this harbour at his own expence. 
Next to the Maiſon Quarree at Nimes, it is 
the 
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the moſt beautiful and the moſt entire 
monument of Roman taſte and magnifcence 
I have yet ſeen. The fluted Corinthian 
Pillars on the two fides are of the fineſt 
proportions; and the Parian marble of 
| which they are compoſed, inſtead of hav- 
ing acquired a black colour, like the Du- 
cal palace of Venice, and other buildings 
of marble, is preſerved, by the ſea vapour, 
as White and ſhining as if it were freſh po- 
liſhed from the rock. I viewed this charm- 
ing piece of antiquity with ſentiments of 
pleaſure and admiration, which ſprang 
from a recollection of the elegant taſte of 
the artiſt who planned this work, the hu- 
mane amiable vittues of the great man to 
whoſe honour it was raiſed, and the gran- 
deur and policy of the people who, by ſuch. 
rewards, prompted their Princes to wiſe | 
and beneficent undertakings. 
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LETTER XWXIXI. 


Loretto, 
THE road from Ancona to this place 
runs through a fine country, com- 
poſed of a number of beautiful hills and 
| intervening vallies. Loretto itſelf is a ſmall 
town, ſituated on an eminence, about three 
miles from the ſea. I expected to have 
found it a more magnificent, at leaſt a 
more commodious town for the entertain- 
ment of ſtrangers. The inn-keepers do 
not diſturb the devotion of the pilgrims by 
the luxuries of either bed or board. 1 have 
not ſeen worſe accommodations ſince I en- 

tered Italy, than at the inn here. This 
ſeems ſurpriſing, conſidering the great re- 
ſort of ſtrangers. | . If any town in England 


were as much frequented, every third or 
fourth houſe would be a neat inn, 


i | The 
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The Holy Chapel of Loretto, all the 
world knows, was originally a ſmall houſe 
in Nazareth, inhabited by the Virgin Ma- 
ry, in which ſhe was ſaluted by the Angel, 
and where ſhe bred our Saviour. After 
their deaths, it was held in great venera- 
tion by all believers in Jeſus, and at length 
conſecrated i into a chapel, and dedicated to 
the Virgin; upon Which occaſion St. Luke 
made that identical image, which is ſtill 
preſerved | here, and dignified with the 
name of our Lady of Loretto. This ſane- | 
tified edifice was allowed to ſojourn 1 in Ga- 
lilee as long as that diſtrict was inhabited 
by Chriſtians; but when infidels got poſ- 
ſeſſion of the country, a band of angels, 
to fave it from pollution, took it in their 
arms, and conveyed it from Nazareth to a 
callle i in Dalmatia. This fact might have 
- been called in queſtion by incredulous peo- 
| ple, hadi it been performed 1 in a ſecret man- 
ner; but, that it might be manifeſt to the 
moſt Mort- ſighted ſpeQator, and evident to 
all who were not perfedtly deaf as well as 
«a AT | blind, 
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blind, a blaze of celeſtial light, and a con- 
cert of divine muſic, accompanied it during 


the whole journey; beſides, when the an- 


gels, to reſt themſelves, fet it down in a 


little wood near the road, all the trees of 


the foreſt bowed their heads to the ground, 
and continued 1n that reſpectful poſture as 
long as the Sacred Chapel remained among 
them. But, not having been entertained 


with ſuitable reſpect at the caſtle above 
mentioned, the ſame indefatigable angels 


carried it over the ſea, and placed it in 
a field belonging to a noble lady, called 
Lauretfa, from whom the Chapel takes its 
name. This field happened unfortunately 
to be frequented at that time by highway- 
men and murderers: a circumſtance with 
which the angels undoubtedly were not 
acquainted when they placed it there. Af- 
ter they were better informed, they re- 
moved it to the top of a hill belonging to 
two brothers, where they imagined it would 
be perfectly ſecure from the dangers of 


n or aſſaſſination; but the tw O bro- 


Vox. I. 2 thers, 
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thers, the proprietors of the ground, being 


equally enamoured of their new viſitor, 


became jealous. of each other, quarrelled, 


Fought, and fell by mutual wounds. After 
this fatal cataſtrophe, the angels in wait- 


ing finally moved the Holy Chapel to the 
eminence where it now ſtands, and has 


ſtood theſe four hundred years, having loft 
all reliſh for travelling. 


To filence the captious objections of ca- 


villers, and give full ſatisfaction to the 


candid inquirer, a deputation of reſpect- 
able perſons was ſent from Loretto to the 
city of Nazareth, who, previous to their 
ſetting out, took the dimenſions of the 
Holy Houſe with the moſt ſcrupulous. ex- 


aQineſs, On their arrival at Nazareth, 


they found the citizens ſcarcely recovered 
"From. their aſtoniſhment; for it may be 


cafily ſuppoſed, that the ſudden diſappear- 


"ance of a houſe from the middle of a town, 


$27 


| *would naturally occaſion a conſiderable de- 
7 L: = of ſurpriſe, even in the moſt philo- 
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ſophic minds. The landlords had been 
alarmed in a particular manner, and had 
made enquiries, and offered rewards, all, 
over Galilee, without having been able to 
get any ſatisfactory account of the fugi- 
tive. They felt their intereſt much affect- 
ed by this incident; for, as houſes had 
never before been conſidered as moveables, 
their” value fell immediately: This in- 
deed might be partly owing to certain evil- 
minded perſons, who, taking advantage of 
the public alarm, for ſelfiſh purpoſes, cir- 
culated a report that-ſeveral other houſes 
were on the wing, and would moſt pro- 
bably diſappear in a few days. This af- 
fair being ſo much the object of attention 
at Nazareth, and the builders of that city 
| declaring, they would as ſoon build upon 
quick-ſand as on the vacant ſpace which 
the Chapel had left at its departure, the 
deputies from Loretto had no difficulty in 
diſcovering the foundation of that edifice, 
which they carefully compared with the 
dimenſions they bad brought from Loretto, 
yds HY: and 
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and found that they tallied exactly. Of 
this they made oath at their return; and 
in the mind of every rational perſon, it re- 
mains no longer a queſtion, whether this 
is the real houſe which the Virgin Mary 
inhabited, or not. Many of thoſe parti- 
culars are narrated with other circumſtances 
in books which are ſold here; but I have 
been informed of one circumſtance, which 
has not hitherto been publiſhed in any 
book, and which, I dare ſwear, you will 
think ought to be made known for the be- 


nefit of future travellers. This morning, 


immediately before we left the inn, to 
viſit the Holy Chapel, an Italian ſervant, 
whom the Duke of Hamilton engaged at 


Venice, took me aſide; and told me, in a 
very ſerious manner, that ſtrangers were apt 


ſecretly to break off little pieces of the 


ſtone belonging to the Santa Caſa, in the 


hopes that ſuch precious relics might 
bring them good fortune; but he earneſtly 


. .entreated me not to do any ſuch thing: 


for he knew a man at Venice, who had 
a 1 broken 
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broken off a ſmall corner of one of the 
ſtones, and ſlipt it into his breeches pocket 
unperceived; but, ſo far from bringing 
him good fortune, it had burnt its way 
out, like aqua fortis, before he left the 
Chapel, and ſcorched his thighs 1 in ſuch a 

miſerable manner, that he was not able to 
ſit on horſeback for a month. I thanked 
Giovanni for his obliging hint, and aſſured 
him I ſhould not n any theft of chat 
nature. 


1 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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LETTER) GL 


Lorett. 

\HE Sacred Chapel Rands duc. eaſt | 
and weſt, at the farther end of a 

nc church, of the moſt durable ſtone of 
Istria, which, has been built around it. 
This may be conſidered as the external 
covering, or as a kind of great coat to the 
Caſa Santa, which has a ſmaller coat of 


more precious materials and workmanſhip 


nearer its body. This internal covering, 


or caſe, is of the choiceſt marble, after a 
plan of San Savino's, and ornamented with 


baflo relievos, the workmanſhip of the beſt 
ſculptors which Italy could furniſh in the 
reign of Leo the Tenth, The ſubjects of 
thoſe baſſo relievos are, the hiſtory of the 
Bleſſed Virgin, and other parts of the Bible. 


The whole caſe is about fifty feet long, 


thirty in breadth, and the fame in height; 
but the real houſe itſelf is no more than 
TS g thirty- 
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thirty-two feet in length, fourteen in 
breadth, and at the ſides, about eighteen feet 
in height; the centre of the roof is four or 
five feethigher. The walls of this little Holy 
Chapel are compoſed of pieces of a reddiſh. 
ſubſtance, of an oblong ſquare ſhape, laid 
one upon another, in the manner of brick. 
At firſt ſight, on a ſuperficial view, theſe 
red-coloured oblong ſubſtances appear to 
be nothing elſe than common Italian bricks; 
and, which 1s ſtill more extraordinary, on 
a ſecond and third view, with all - poſſible 
attention, they fill have the ſame appear- 
ance. There is not, however, as we were 
aſſured, a ſingle particle of brick in their 
whole compoſition, being entirely of a 
ſtone, which, though it cannot now be 
found in Paleſtine, was formerly very 
common, particularly in the neighbour- 
hood of Nazareth. There is a ſmall in- 
terval between the walls of the ancient 
houſe, and the marble caſe. The work- | 
men, at firſt, intended them to be in 
| © & Contact, 
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contact, from an opinion, founded either 
upon groſs ignorance or infidelity, that 
the former ſtood in need of ſupport: from 
the latter; but the marble either ſtarted 
back of itſelf, from ſuch impious fami- 
narity, being conſcious of its unworthi- 
nefs; or elſe was throft back by the. coy- 
nefs of the virgin brick, it is not ſaid 
which. But it has certainly kept at a 
proper diſtance © ever ſince, While we 
examined the baſſo relievos of the marble 
cafe, we were not a little incommoded by 
the numbers of pilgrims who were con- 
ftantly crawling around it on their knees, 
kiffing the ground, and ſaying their prayers 
with great fervour. As they crept along, 
they difcovered ſome degree of eagernefs 
to be neareſt the wall; not, I am perſuaded, 
with 1 view of faving their own labour, 
by contracting the circumference of their 
circuit; but from. an idea that the evolutions 
they were performing, would be the more 
deneficiat to their * the nearer they 
N were 
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were to the Sacred Houſe. This exerciſe is 
continued in proportion to the zeal and 
Po of the — | 


Above the door there is an 88 
by wh ich it appears, that any perſon. who 
enters with arms is, ipſo facto, excom- 
municated. | | 

INGREDIENTES CUM ARMIS SUNT 

|; EXCOMMUNICATI. - - 
| There are alſo the ſevereſt denunciations 
againſt thoſe who carry away the ſmalleſt 
particle of the ſtone and mortar belonging 
to this Chapel. The adventure of the 
burnt breeches, and others of a ſimilar 
nature, which are induftriouſly circulated, 
have contributed as much as any denun- 
ciation, to prevent ſuch attempts. Had it 
not been for the impreſſions they make, fo 
great was the (eagerneſs of the multitude 
to be poſſeſſed of any portion of this little 
edifice, that the whole was in danger of 
being carried away; not. by angels, bur 
piecemeal in the pockets of the pilgrims. 

4 | The 
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-: The Holy Houſe is divided, within, into 
two unequal portions, by a kind of grate- 
work of filver. The diviſion towards the 
Weſt is about three-fourths of the whole; 


chat to the Eaſt is called the Sanctuary. In 


the larger diviſion, which may be conſi- 
dered as the main body of the houſe, the 
walls are left bare, to ſhew the true origi- 
nal fabric of Nazareth ſtone. Theſe ſtones, 


which bear ſuch a ftrong reſemblance to 
| bricks; are looſe in many places. I took 


notice of this to a. pilgrim, who entered 
with us; he ſmiled, laying, © Che la non 
i habbia paura, Padron mio, queſti muri 
« ſono piu ſolidi degli Appenini “. At the 
lower, or weſtern wall, there is a window, 
the ſame through which the angel Gabriel 
entered at the Annunciation. The archi- 


traves of this window are covered with 


ſilver. There are a great number of golden 
and ſilver lamps in this Chapel; I did not 


count them, but I was told there were above 


® Be not afraid, my good Sir, theſe walls are more firm | 


ſixty ; 
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ſixty; one of them is a preſent from the 
republic of Venice: it is of gold, and 
weighs thirty-ſeven pounds: ſame of the 
ſilver lamps weigh from one hundred and 
twenty, to one hundred and thirty pounds, 
At the upper end of the largeſt room is 
an altar, but ſo low, that from it you 
may ſee the. famous image , which ſtands 
over the chimney, in the ſmall room, or 
Sanctuary. Golden and ſilver angels, 
of conſiderable ſize, kneel around her, 
ſome offering hearts of gold, enriched 
with diamonds, and one an infant of pure 
gold. The wall of the Sanctuary is plated 
with filver, and adorned with crucifixes, 
precious ftones, and votive gifts of various 
kinds. - The figure of the Virgin herſelf 
by no means correſponds: with the fine 
furniture of her houſe: ſhe is a little wo- 
man, about four feet in height, with the 
features and complexion of a negro. Of 
all the ſculptors that ever exiſted, aſſuredly 
St. Luke, by whom this figure is ſaid to 
* been made, is the leaſt of a Hatterer; 


and 
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and nothing ean be a ſtronger proof of the 
Bleſſed Virgin's contempt for external 
beauty, than her being ſatisfied with this 
repreſentation of her; eſpecially if, as I am 
inclined to believe, her face and perſon 
really reſembled thoſe beautiful ideas of 
her, conveyed by the pencils of Raphael, 
Corregio, and Guido. The figure of the 
infant Jeſus, by St. Luke, is of a piece 
with that of the Virgin: he holds a large 
golden globe in one hand, and the other is 
extended in the act of bleſſing. Both figures 
have crowns on their heads, enriched with 
diamonds: theſe were preſents from Ann 


of Auſtria, Queen of France. Both arme 


of the Virgin are incloſed within her robes, 
and no part but her face is to be ſeen; 
her dreſs is moſt magnificent, but in a 
- wretched bad taſte: this is not ſurpriſing, 
for ſhe has no female attendant. - She has 
particular clothes for the different feaſts 
held in honour of her, and, which is not 
quite ſo decent, is always dreffed and un- 
dreſſed by the prieſts belonging to the Cha- 


pel; - 
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pel; her robes are ornamented with all 


kinds of precious ſtones, — to the bem 
of her garment. 


There is a ſmall place behind the Sanc- 
tuary, into which we were alſo admitted. 
This is a favour ſeldom refuſed to ſtrangers 
of a decent appearance. In this they ſhew 
the chimney, and ſome other furniture, 
which, they pretend, belonged to the Virgin 
when ſhe lived at Nazareth; particularly a 
little earthen porringer, out of which the 
infant uſed to eat. The pilgrims bring ro- 
ſaries, little crucifixes, and Agnus Dei's, 
which the obliging prieſt ſhakes for half a 
minute in this diſh; after which, it is be- 
lieved, they acquire the virtue of curing 
various diſeaſes, and prove an excellent pre- 
ventative of all temptations of Satan. The 
gown which. the image had on when the 
Chapel arrived from Nazareth, is of red 


camblet, and carefully kept in a, glaſs 
ſhrine, | 


' 


— 


Above 


83 > * 
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lumes. They conſiſt of various utenſils, 
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Above a hundred maſſes are daily ſaid 
in this Chapel, and in the church in which 
it ſtands. The muſic we heard in the 
Chapel was remarkably fine. A certain 
number of the chaplains are eunuchs, who 
perform the double duty of finging the 
offices in the choir, and ſaying maſſes at the 


altar. The canonical law, which excludes 


perſons in their ſituation from the prieſt- 
Hood, is eluded by a very extraordinary ex- 


. Pedient, which I ſhall leave you to guels, 


The jewels and riches to be ſeen at any 


one time in the Holy Chapel, are of ſmall 
value in compariſon of thoſe in the treaſury, 


which is a large room adjoining to the 
veſtry of the great church. In the preſſes 
of this room are kept thoſe preſents which 


royal, noble, and rich bigots of all ranks 


have, by oppreſſing their ſubjects, and in- 
Juring their families, ſent to this place. To 
enumerate every particular, would fill vo- 


and 
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and other things in ſilver and gold; as 
lamps, candleſticks, goblets, crowns, and 
crucifixes; lambs, eagles, ſaints, apoſtles, 
angels, virgins, and infants: then there are 
cameos, pearls, gems, and precious ſtones 
of all kinds, and in great numbers. What 
is valued above all the other jewels is, the 
miraculous pearl, wherein they aſſert, that 
Nature has given a faithful delineation of 

the Virgin, ſitting on a cloud, with the 
infant Jeſus in her arms. I freely acknow- 
ledge, that I did ſee ſomething like a wo- 
man with a child in her arms; but whether 
Nature intended this as a portrait of the 
Virgin Mary, or not, I will not take upon 
me to ſay; yet I will candidly confeſs 
(though, perhaps, ſome of my friends i in 
the north, may think it is ſaying too 
much in ſupport of the Popiſh opinion) 
that the figure in this pearl bore as great 
a likeneſs to ſome pictures I have ſeen of 


the Virgin, as to any female of my ac» 
quaintance, 


There 
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— 


There was not room in the preſſes of 
the treaſury, to hold all the ſilver pieces 
which have been preſented to the Virgin. 
Several other preſſes in the veſtry, they 
told us, were completely full, and they 
made offer to ſhew them; but our curioſity 
was already. ſatiated. 


Tt is (aid, that thoſe pieces are occalion- 
ally melted down, by his Holineſs, for the 
uſe of the State; and alſo, that the moſt 
precious of the jewels are picked out, and 
| fold for the fame purpoſe, falſe ſtones being 
| Tubſliuted i in their room. This is an affair 


| entirely between the Virgin and the Pope: 


If the does not, L Know no other perſon 
who has a right to complain, 
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5110 RIMAGES: to WP are not 

ſo frequent with foreigners, or with 
Italians of fortune and diſtinction, as for- 
merly; nineteen out of twenty of thoſe, 
who make this journey now, are poor 
people, who depend for their maintenance 
on the charity they receive on the road. 
To thoſe who are of ſuch à rank in life as 
precludes them from availing themſelves 
of the charitable inſtitutions for the main 
tenance of pilgrims, ſuch journies are at- 
tended with expence and incon venieney; 
and J am informed, that fathers and huſ- 
bands, in moderate or confined cireum- 
ſtances, - are frequently brought to diſ- 
agreeable dilemmas, by the raſh vows of 
going to Loretto, which their wives or 
daughters are apt-to niake on any ſappoſed 
deliverance” from- danger. To refule; is 
Vol. I. A a con- 
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conſidered, by the whole neighbourhood, 


as cruel, and even impious; and to grant, 
is often [highly diſſteſſing, particularly to 
ſuch huſbands as, from affection, or any 
other motive, do not chooſe that their wives 
Mould be long put; of their ſight. But the 


poor, who are maintained during their 


whole journey, and bave nothing; more 
than! a bare maintenance to expect from 


their labour at home, to them a journey to 


Loretto is. a party of pleaſure, as well as 


- Cvevgtion;; and by much the moſt agree- 
_ ' able road they gan take to heaven. This 


being a year of jubilee; there is a! far, 


greater concourſe of pilgrims: of all ranks 
bere, at, preſent, chan is uſual. We have 
ſeen a, few in their -carriages, a, greater 


number on. horſeback, [ox oh, mulesz or, 
what ĩs ſtill, more common, on aſſes. Great 
numbers of females come in this manner, 
With a) male friend walking by nem, a6 
cheig guide and protector but the greateſt 
number, of both, ſexes, are on foot. When) 
we approached neas-L,oretioe, the, road Was 
185 K | 1crowged 
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crowded with them: they generally ſet 
out before ſun-riſe; and, having repoſed 
themſelves during the heat of the day, con- 
tinue their journey again in the evening. 
They ſing their matins, and their even- 
ing hymns, aloud. As many have fine 
voices and delicate ears, thoſe vocal con- 
certs have a charming effect at a little 
diſtance, During the ſtillneſs of the morn- 
ing and the evening, we were ſerenaded 
with this ſolemn religious muſic for a 
_ conſiderable part of the road. The pil- 
grims on foot, as ſoon as they enter the 
ſuburbs, begin a hymn in honour of the 
Virgin, which they continue till they reach 
the church. The poorer ſort are received 
into an hoſpital, where they * bed and | 
board for three ys.” 10 | 


The only trade ot Loreto "cont of 
roſaries, crucifixes, little Madonnas, Agnus 
Dei's, and medals, which are manufac - 
tured here, and ſold to pilgrims. There 
are great numbers of ſhops full of theſe 

Are A a 2 commo- 
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commodities, ſome of them of 'a high 


price; but infinitely the greater part are 


adapted to the purſes of the buyers, and 


ſold for a mere trifle. The evident poverty 


of thoſe manufacturers and traders, and of 
the inhabitants of this town in general, 


is a ſufficient proof that the reputation of 
our Lady of Ovens is n on the 


decline. | 


In the great 8 VS contains s the 
Holy Chapel, are confeſſionals, where the 
peuitents, from every country of Europe 
may be confeſſed in their own language, 


prieſts being always in waiting for that 


purpoſe: each of them has a long white 
rod in his hand, with which he touches 
the heads of thoſe to whom he thinks 
it proper to give abſolution. They place 
themſelves on their knees, in groupes, 
around ihe confeſſional chair ; and when 
the Holy Father has touched their heads 
with the expiatory rod, they retire, freed 
from the burthen of their ſins, and with 


_ k 2 08 renewed 
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renewed | — to _ a freſh ac- 
dont“! 


10 the ſpacious » area before this church, 
were is an elegant marble fountain, ſup- 
plied with v water from an adjoining hill, by 
an aqueduct. Few even of the moſt in- 
conſiderable towns of Italy are without the 
uſeful ornament of a public fountain. 
The embelliſhments of ſculpture and archi- 
teQure are employed, with great propriety, 
on ſuch works, which are continually 
in the people s view; the air is refreſhed, 
and the eye delighted, by the ſtreams of 
water they. pour forth; a fight peculiarly 
agreeable in a warm climate, In this area 
there is alſo a ſtatue of Sixtus V., in 
bronze. Over the portal of the church 
itſelf is a ſtatue of the Virgin; and above 
the middle gate is a Latin inſcription, im- 
porting, that within is the Houſe of be 
Mother of God, ia which the Word was 
made fleſh, The gates of the church are 
likewiſe of bronze, embelliſhed with baſſo 


A a 3 relie vos, 
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relievos, : of admirable workmanſhip the 
ſubjects taken partly from the Old, and 
partly from the New, Teſtament, and divi- 
ded i into different compartments. | As the 
gates of this church are ſhut at noon, the 
pilgrims who arrive after that time can 
get no nearer the Santa Caſa than theſe 
gates, which are, by this x means, ſometimes 
expoſed to the firſt violence of that holy ; ar- 
dour which was deſigned for the Chapel it- 
ſelf. Allthe ſculpture upon the gates, which 
is within reach of the mouths of thoſe zea- 
lots, is, in ſome degree, effaced by their 
kiſſes. The murder of Abel, by his brother, 
is upon a level with the lips of a perſon of 
an ordinary ſize, when kneeling. Poor 
Abel has been always unfortunate; ; had he 
been placed a foot higher, or lower, on 
the gate, he might have remained there, 
in ſecurity, for ages; but, in the unlucky 
place that the ſculptor has put him, his 

whole body has been almoſt entirely kiſſed 
away by the pilgrims ; whilſt Cain ſtands, 
n 
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untouched, in his original e N 
ing and fierce as ever. 


I have ſaid nothing of che paintings to 
be ſeen here, though ſome are highly 
eſteemed, particularly two in the Treafury. 
The ſubject of one of theſt ie, the Virgib-d 
Nativity; by Annibale Cartdeci j. Bd bf 
he other, 'a Holy Fail, 'by Raphael. 
There are ſome etbets of Con I rable 
merit, which ornament the AS of” the 
great church. Theſe altats, '6r little cha- 
pels, of Which this fabric cohtaine A g great 
number, are lined” with marble; hd em- 
belliſhed by ſculpture; but "nothing within 
this church intereſted me ib much a as the 
iron grates before thoſe chapels, after I was 
informed that they were made of 1 the fetters 
and chajns of the Chriſtian. ſlaves, who 
were freed from bondage by the glorious 
victory of Lepanto. From that moment 
theſe iron grates commanded my attention 


more than all the golden lamps and candle- 
py Aa4 ſticks, 
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ſucks, and angels e of e Wen 
Chapel. 1% Er 231 Auf 
The ideas that ruſh into one's mind on 
hearing a cicumſtance, of this kind, are 
affecting beyond expreſſon. To think of 
IL. houſand of our fellow-creatures, torn 
From, t the ſervice of, their country and the 
arms f friendſhip, khaied to oars, ſub- 
gelte ed continually to the revilings of ene- 
wien, and; every , kind. of /ignomiuious 
tgatment, at once, When their ſouls were 
4pking under the weight of ſuch accumu- 
lated, e and brought. to the very 
verge of deſpair; at once, in one bleſſed 
moment, freed from ſlavery, reſtared to 
the embraces of their friends, and enjoying, 
with them, all the rapture of vitory— 
Good God, hh a ſcene! what a number 
of ſcenes! for the "imagination, after glan- 
cing a at the whole, diſtinguiſhes and ſeparates 
objects, and forms a thouſand groupes of 
6 the moſt. pathetic kind; the fond recog- 


7 nition ; 
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nition of old ' companions, brothers flying 


into each other's arms, and the eeſtacy of 


fathers on the recovery of their loſt ſons. 
Many ſuch pictures did my fancy form, 
while 1 ſtood contemplating thole f rates 
ſo truly ornamental of a "Chriſtian church, 

and ſo perfedtly congenial with a religion 
which 1 requires men to relieve the oppreſſed, 

and fe the captive free. 85 e 
N ei if the followers of that e 
had always -obſerved' this divine admoni- 
tion. I:ſpeak not of thoſe men who aſſume 
the name of Chriſtians for the purpoſes of 
intereſt or ambition, but of a more abſurd 
claſs of mankind; thoſe who, believing i in 
Chriſtianity, endeavour to reconcile it to 
a conduct and doctrines entirely repugnant 
to its nature. This abſurdity has appeared 
in the human character from the earlieſt 
ages of Chriſtianity. Men have diſplayed 
unaffected zeal, and endeavoured to ſup- 
port and propagate, the moſt benevolent 


and rational of all religions, by actions 
worthy 
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worthy of demons, and arguments which 
W ae © dio 269 01: 


ag Av» % 


mired the une benevolence of this 


10 Ie 


ſentiment, Bleſſed are the merci ul, for 


1 Inn 


they ſhall | obtain mercy ; have. thought i it a 


CE CS Th 
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duty to condemn their fellow-creatures to 
cruel deaths for ſpeculative opinions. | The 
ſame men who admired the founder of 
Chriſtianity for going about, cominually, 
doing, good,  bave thought it à duty to 
| COINS CITE RET RE "Ou 
| nothing.” / r oH 262 2: l 3 15 Tn 
And can any thiog be more oppofte . to 
thoſe dark and inexplicable doctrines, on 
the belief of which, according to the con- 
vition of many, our W608 depends. 
chat men ſhould do to you, do ye even ſo 
to them? a rule ſo plain, as to be under- 
ſtood by the moſt ſimple and ignorant; and 
ſo juſt, complete, and comprehenſive, as to 
be admired by the wifeſt and moſt learned. 
TOI If 
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If this equitable maxim is the law and 
the prophets, and we learn from the higheſt 


authority that it is, what becomes of all 
thoſe myſterious webs, of various texture, 


which, ſince the beginning of the Chriſtian 


ra, Popes, Prieſts, and many of the leat 7 
of ſectaties, have wove around it 
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7 E left Ivins: ater dinnet, and 

proceeded through a beautiful 
country to Macerata, a ſmall town, ſituated 
on a hill, as the towns in Italy generally are. 
We only ſtayed to change horſes, and con- 
tinued our journey to Tolentino; where, 
not thinking it expedient to begin to aſcend 
the Apennines in the dark, we took up our 
quarters at an inn, the beſt in the 


place, but, by many degrees, the pooreſt - 


we had ſeen in Italy. However, as it was 
not for good eating or convenient bed- 
chambers we came to this country, that 
circumſtance affected us very little, In- 
deed, the quantity of viQuals preſented us 
at ſupper, would have been as diſpleaſing 
to a perſon of Sancho Pancho's way of 
thinking, on the ſubject of eating, as the 
manner they were dreſſed would have been 
ta 


— 
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to a nicer ſenſualiſt in that refined ſcience: 
The latter eireumſtance prevented our re- 
gretting the former; and although we had 
felt ſome uneaſineſs when; we were told 
how little proviſions there Were in the houſe; 
the, moment they appeared on the table, we 


were all convinced ban was more than 
enough. Wi 2:98: eee 


« - 


The poor people of this inn, TY, 
ſhewed the utmoſt defire to pleaſe. They 
muſt have unfortunate tempers indeed, 
who, obſerving this, could have ſhocked 
them by frerfulneſs, or an air of diſſatiſ- 
faction. Beſides, if the entertainment had 
been ſtill more homely, even thoſe trayel- 
lers who are accuſtomed to the greateſt 
delicacies, ' might be induced to bear it 
with patience for one night, from this 
conſideration, That the people of the 
place, Who have juſt as "good a natural 
right to the "luxuries" of life as” them- 
ſelves, are "obliged to bear It always.” Ns. 
thing is more apt to raiſe indignation, 
den to behold men repinitg and fretting, 
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on account of little inconveniencies, in the 

hearing of thoſe who are bearing much 
greater every day with eheerfulneſs. There 
is a want of ſenſe, as well as a want of 
tetaper; in ſuch behaviour. The only uſe of 
complaining of hardſhips to thoſe who 
cannot relieve them, muſt be to obtaiti 
ſympathy ; but if thoſe to whom they com- 
plain, are ſuffering the ſame hardſhips in 
a greater degree, what ſympathy can thoſe 
ie dera They certainly * none. 


33. 1.37 4 


| "Next morning we e encountered the An 
nines,. The fatigue of this day's journey. 
Was compenſated by the beauty and variety 
af the views among thoſe mountains. On 
the 1 face of one of the higheſt, I remarked 
A ſmall hut, with a garden near it. I was 


old. this was, inhabjted_ by an, old. infirm, 


I _ L could nat underſtand, how, a 


perſon in that condition could ſeramble up 
and, down ſuch à mountain to procure for 

himself the, neceſſaries of life. 1 I as in- 
formed, he had not quitzed his hermitage 


for 
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for ſeveral years; the neighbouring peaſants 
ſupplying bim plentifully with all he re- 
quires. This man's reputation for fanctity 
is very great, and thoſe wlio take the trouble 
of carrying him proviſions, think chem⸗ 
ſelves well en by bis prayers. 58 


Ii imagine I am acquainted with, a a coun- 
try where proviſions are in a greater plen- 
ty than in the Apennines ; and yet the 
greateſt ſaint in the nation, who ſhould 
take up his reſidence an one of its moun- 
tains, would be in great danger of ſtarving, 
if he depended for his ſuſtenance upon the 
Proviſions that ſhould be carried up to Mich 
in exchange for his prayers.” RS: 


IT 97 7 * "© 
= „ 


There "are mountains and ate 
among the Apeunides, which do not ap- 
pear contemptible in che eyes even of thoſe 


whs r trayelled "Atop: ths Alps; wile, 


2 fa 


contained Sith 5 bolom of the former, | 
ate infinitely ſuperior, in beauty and ferti- | 


lity, to the vallies among the latter. We 


3 47 


9 | nor 
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now entered the rich province of Umbria, 
and ſoon after arrived at Foliguo, a thriv- 
ing town, in which there is more appear- 
ance of induſtry than in any of the towns 
we have ſeen face we left. Ancona; there 
are conſiderable manufactures of paper, 
cloth, and ſilk. In a convent of Nuns, 
is a famous picture by Raphael, generally 
viſited by 5 add rr 4dinired | by 
| connoiſſeurs. „ 


uy *; To * 3 
1 : 


: + * 222 1 + . 
1 i] 44 7 


The Kivation of this town i is peculiarly 
happy. It ſtands in x charming valley; laid 
out in corn · fields and vineyards, interſected 
by mulberry and almond trees, and water- 
ed by the river Clitumnus; the view ter- 
minating on one fide by hills crowned with 
cities, and on the other by the loftieſt 
mountains of the Apennines. 1 never ex- 
perienced ſuch a ſudden and agreeable 
change of climate, as on deſcending from 
thoſe mountains, in many places, at pre- 
ſent, covered with ſnow, | to, this. Pleaſant 


, $4 $5 14 


valley c of Umbria. 5 bs, 


„ 2 % AY "7 Fi 
5% 7 Cr, Ir 2 190 10 4 


9 | Where 
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Where weſtern gales eternally reſide, 
And all the ſeaſons laviſh all their pride. 


From Foligno to Vene, the road lies 
through this fine plain. A little before you 
come to the poſt-houſe at Vene, on the 
right band there is a little building; the 
front, which looks to the valley, is adorned 
with fix Corinthian pillars; the two in the 
middle enriched by a laurel foliage: on 
one fide, is a crucifix in baſſo relievo, with 
vine branches curling around it. On this 
building, there are ſome inſcriptions which 
mention the reſurrection. Some, who think 
the architecture too fine for the firſt ages 
of Chriſtianity, and the Temple too old 
to have been built ſince the revival of 
that art, have conjectured, that this litile 
edifice is antique, and originally erected by 
the ancient inhabitants of Umbria, as a 
temple, in honour of the river God Cli- 
tumnus; but, at ſome ſubſequent period, 
converted into a Chriſtian chapel, and the 
crucifix and inſcriptions added after its 
conſecration. Other very reſpectable judges 
Vol. I, 5 think, 
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many of them as we paſſed, ſome milk 
white, but the greateſt numbers of a whitiſh 
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think, the ſtyle of architecture is by 10 
means pure, but adulterated by meretrici- 


- ous ornament, and worthy enough of the 


firſt ages of Chriſtianity. 


Mr. Addiſon has given many quotations 
from the Latin poets in honour of this 
river, all of which countenance the po- 


pular opinion with regard to the quality of 


the water. The breed of white cattle, 
which gave ſuch a reputation to the river, 
ſtill remains in this country. We ſaw 


grey. The common people ſtill retain the 
ancient opinion, with reſpect to the effect 
of the water. Spoletto, the capital of Um- 
bria, is ſituated on a high rock, the af- 
cent to which is very ſteep on all ſides. 
This town retains little appearance of its 
ancient importance. Keyſler ſays, that, 
like other paltry towns in Italy, it exhibits 
bombaſtic inſeriptions concerning its an- 


tiquity, and many trivial occurrences 
which have happened there; the only 
Inſcription, 
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inſc <riptign, however, whieh he quotes, and 
1 the only one which 1 ſaw, is that oyer the 
Porta e di Fuga, from which the Cartha- 


ginian army is ſuppoſed. to have been re- 
PB: tos © 


ANNIBAL 104 A 
CASIS AD THRASYMENUM ROMANIS . 
'URBEM ROMAM. INFEN$SO. AGMINE , PETENS, 
$POLETO MAGNA SUQRUM CLADE, REPULSUS, 
" INSIGNIL FUGA' FORTE Nou PECIT * 
em nt id 
_ cannot perceive any thing bombaſtic; in 
this; Liyy mentions the fact in his twenty- 


"RARE book, in the following terms: 


Anibal recto itinere per Umbriam uſque ad 


Spoletum venit, inde quum perpopulato agro 
urbem oppugnare adortus eſſet, cum magna 


erde ſuorum repulſus, conjectans ex unius 
coloniæ haud nimis proſpere tentatæ viribus 
quanta moles Nom urbis eſfer f. 


If- 


* Hannibal, having defeated the Romans at Thraſymene, 

and marching his army to Rome, was repulſed from Spo- 

letto with great | laughter, The memorable flight of the 

Carthaginians gave name to this gate. 

1 + Hannibal marched trait through Umbria to Spoletto, 

and after ** laid the country waſte, when he began to 
| Bbz attack 


2 4 
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If the inhabitants of the greateſt capital 
in the world had equal authority for their 
anceſtors having repulſed ſuch a general as 
Hannibal, would they not be inclined to 
receive 1t as truth, and to tranſmit it to 
the lauen Oy 


"This town is ſtill ſupplied with water, by 


6 means of an antique aqueduct, one of the 


moſt entire, and the higheſt in Europe. 


In the centre, where the height is greateſt, 
chere is a double arcade; the other arches 


diminiſh in height, as they recede from it, 
towards the ſloping ſides of the two moun- 
tains which this magnificent work unites, 


In the cathedral, there is a picture of the 


Virgin by St. Luke; but we bad already 
ſeen ſufficient ſpecimens of this ſaint's abi- 


lities, as a ſculptor and a painter, and we 


had not the leaſt curioſity to ſee any more. 


* n we town, he was beat off, with great ſlaughter of his 


"ſoldiers. Suck. a. check from an inconfiderable colony, 


would naterally lead him to reflect on the difficulties he 


8 _ 2 fidulng the Roman 1 7 ge | 


nen 
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LETTER . 


' Rome. 


EAVING Spoletto, we paſſed over the 
- higheſt of the Apennines, and then 
deſcended through a foreſt of olive-trees, 
to the fruitful valley in which Terni is 
ſituated, on the river Nera. It was former- 
ly called Interamna, on account of its 
ſtanding between two branches of that river. 
The valley which ſtretches from this town 
to Terni, is exuberantly fertile, being fine- 
ly expoſed to the ſouth ſun, and watered 
by the Nera, which, by its beauteous 
windings, divides the plain into peninſulas 
of various ſhapes. The Emperor Tacitus, 
and his brother Florianus, were natives of 
Terni; but the greateſt pride of that city 
is, its having given birth to Tacitus the 
Hiſtorian, | 
I am almoſt aſhamed to tell you, that we 
did not go to ſee the famous cataract, near 
Bb 3 a 
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this town, which is uſually viſited by tra- 
vellers, and which, by all accounts, is ſo 
worthy of their curioſity. Innumerable 
ſtreams from the higheſt Apennines, meet- 
ing in one channel, form the river Velino, 
which flows placidly, for "ome time, 
through a plain almoſt horizontal, and af- 
terwards, when the river becomes more | 
rapid by the contracting and ſloping of | 
the channel, the plain terminates of a ſud- 


den in a precipice three hundred feet high, 
over which, the river ruſhing, daſhes with 


ſuch violence againſt the rocky bottam, 


| that /a,,vaſt. cloud of watery | ſmoke. is 
raiſed all around. The river Velino does 


not long ſurvive che fall, but broken, 
groaning, and foaming, ſoon finiſhes his 
courſe in the Nera. Mr. Addiſon is of 
opinion, that Virgil had this gulph i in his 
eye when; he deſcribed. the place in the 
middle of Italy, through which the Fury 
Alecto deſcended 1 into Tartarus. 


A very heavy rain which fell While we 
were at Terms the fatigue and difficulty of 


climding 


\ 
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climbing up the Monte di Marmore, from 
whence this fall appears to the greateſt ad- 
vantage, and our impatience to be at Rome, 
prevented us from ſeeing that celebrated 
cataract, which we regretted the leſs, as 
| we had frequently ſeen one of the ſame 
kind in Scotland, about twelve miles above 
Hamilton, at a place called Corace, where 
the river Clyde, falling perpendicular from 
a vaſt height, produces the ſame effects, 
in every reſpe&, unleſs, that he outlives 
the accident, and continues his courſe for 
near fifty miles before he joins the Atlantic 
Ocean. 


The diſtance from Terni to Narni is 
about ſeven miles; the road is uncommon- 
ly good, and the country on each ſide 
delightful, When we came near Narni, 
while the chaiſes proceeded to the town, 
I walked to take a view of the bridge of 
Auguſtus. This ſtately fabric is wholly of 
marble, and without cement, as many other 
antique buildings are. Only one of the 
Bb 4 arches 
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arches remains entire, which is the firſt on 
the fide of the river where I was; under it 
there was no water; it is one hundred and 
fifty feet wide. The next arch, below 
which the river flows, is twenty feet wider, h 
and has a conſiderable ſlope, being higher 
on the ſide next the firſt arch, than on that 
next the third. The remaining two arches 
are, in every reſpect, ſmaller than the two 
firſt, What could be the reaſon of ſuch 
ungraceful irregularity in a work, in other 
reſpects ſo magnificent, and upon which 
ſo much labour and expence muſt have been 
beſtowed, I cannot imagine. Tt is doubt- 
ful, whether there were originally four 
arches, or only three; for that which is 
ſuppoſed by ſome to be the baſis from 
which the two leſſer arches ſprung, is 
thought by others, to be the remains of a 
ſquare pillar, raiſed ſome time after the 
bridge was. built, to ſupport the middle of 
the third arch; which, on the ſuppoſition 


that there were but three, muſt have been 
of a very extraordinary width. 
This 
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This fabric is uſually called Auguſtus's 
Bridge, and Mr. Addiſon thinks that with- 
out doubt Martial alludes to it, in the 
ninety-ſecond Epigram of the ſeventh 
book; but ſome other very judicious tra- 
vellers imagine, it is the remains of an 
aqueduct, becauſe thoſe arches joined two 
mountains, and are infinitely higher than 
was neceſſary for a bridge over the little 
river which flows under them. It has alſo 
been ſuppoſed, not without great appear- 
ance of probability, that this fabric was 
originally intended to ſerve the purpoſes of 
both. 


As the rain till continued, my curioſity 
to ſee this fine ruin procured me a ſevere 
drenching: this I received with due reſig- 
nation, as a puniſhment for having been 
intimidated by rain, from viſiting the fine 
caſcade at Terni. It was with great diffi- 
culty I got up the hill, by a path which I 
thought was ſhorter and eaſier than the 
high road; this unfortunately led to no 

MY M ä gate. 
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gate. At laſt, however, 1 obſerved a broken 
part of the wall, over which I immediately 
clambered into the town, Mattial takes 
notice of the difficulty of acceſs to this 
town. 


Narnia, ſu] phureo quam LAT candidus amnis 
Circuit, ancipiti vir adeunda Jugo “. 


The town itſelf is very poor, and thinly 
Mbabited. It boaſts, however, of being 
the native city of the Emperor Nerva, and 
ſome other celebrated men. 


The road from Narni to the poſt-houſe 
at Otricoli, is exceeding rough and moun- 
tainous. This is a very poor village, but 
advantageouſly ſituated on a riſing ground. 
Between this and the Tiber, at ſome little 

diſtance from the road, there is a conſider- 
able tract of ground, covered with many 
looſe antique fragments and vaults: theſe 
Are generally conſidered as the ruins of the 
ancient Ocriculum. We paſſed along this 

Narnia, ſurrounded by a ſulphuredus ſtream and dan- 

gerous cliffs, which render it almoſt inacceſſible. p 
: roa 
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road early in the morning, and were enter- 
tained, great part of the way, with vocal 
muſic from the pilgrims, ſeveral hordes 
of whom we met near this place, on their 
return from Rome, where they had been 
on account of the Jubilee. | 


The only place of note between Otricoli 
and Rome, is Civita Caſtellana. Terni is 
the laſt town of the province of Umbria, 
and Caſtellana the firſt of ancient Latium, 
coming to Rome by the Flaminian way. 
Caſtellana is conſidered, by 1 many antiqua- 
rians, as the Feſcennium of the ancients; a 


by Livy, by an unexampled inſtance of 
wickedneſs, betrayed a number of the ſons 
of the principal citizens into the power of 
the Dictator Camillus, at that time be- 


equally abhorring the treachery and the 
traitor, ordered this "baſe man to be ſtrip- 


ſchoolmaſter of which, as we are e : 


beging the place. The generous Roman, 


ped, to have his hands tied behind, and to 
be delivered over to the boys, who, armed 
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with rods, beat him back to Feſcennium, 
and delivered him up to their parents, to 


be uſed as they ſhould think he deſerved. 


| Cirita Caſtellana ſtands upon a high rock, 

and muſt formerly have been a place of 

great ſtrength, but is now in no very flou- 

riſhing condition. Many of the towns 1 
%h | have mentioned, lying on the road to 
= Rome, by the Flaminian way, have ſuf- 
fered, at different periods, more than thoſe 
f | of any other part of Italy, by the inroads 
1 of Viſigoths and Huns, as well as by ſome 
1} incurſions of a later Cate. 


þ | 1 This, 1 am convinced, i is the only coun- 
9 try in the world, where the fields become 
| 5 | more deſolate as you approach the capital. 
| 4 After having traverſed the cultivated and 
j fertile vallies of Umbria, one is affected 
with double emotion at beholding the 
= deplorable ſtate of poor neglected Latium. 
1 | For ſeveral poſts before you arrive at Rome, 
Wl few villages, little cultivation, and ſcarcely | 


oy inhabitants, are to be ſeen. In the 
Campania 
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Campania of Rome, formerly the beſt 
cultivated and beſt peopled fpot in the 
world, no houſes, no trees, no incloſures, 
nothing but the ſcattered ruins of temples 
and tombs, preſenting the idea of a country 
depopulated by a peſtilence, All is motion- 
leſs, nent, and forlorn. A 


'In the midſt of theſe deſerted fields, the 
ancient Miſtreſs of the World rears | her 
| head 1 in melancholy majeſty. 
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o will not be pie at my ſilence 
for ſome weeks paſt. On arriving at 


Y 


APlage where there pre ſo many intereſting 
ohjects as at Rome, we. are generall iy ſelfiſh 


enough to indulge our own curioſ ity very 


' amply, before we gratify that of our 


friends in any degree. My firſt care was 
to wait on the Prince Guiſtiniani, for 
wiom we had letters from Count Mahoni, 
the Spaniſh ambaſſador at Vienna, to whoſe 
niece that Prince 1s married. Nothing 


can exceed the politeneſs and attention the 


Prince and Princeſs have ſhewn. He 
waited immediately on the Duke of Ha- 


milton, and infiſted on taking us, in his 


own carriage, to every houſe of diſtinction. 
Two or three hours a day were ſpent in 
this ceremony. After being once preſented, 

; , I no 
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no farther introduction or invitation ie 
neceſſary. : 


Our mornings are generally ſpent in 
viſiting the antiquities, and the paintings 
in the palaces. | On thoſe occaſions we are 
accompanied by Mr. Byres, a gentleman. of 
probity, knowledge, and real taſte. We 
generally paſs two or three hours every 
evening at the Converſazionis; I ſpeak ig 
the plural number, for we are ſometimes 
at ſeveral in the ſame evening. It fre- 

quently happens, that three or four, or 
more, of the nobility, have theſe aſſemblies 
at the ſame time; and almoſt all the com- 
pany of a certain rank in Rome make it a 
point, if they go to any, to go to all; fo 
that, although there is a great deal of 
buſtle, and a continual change of place, 
there is ſcarcely any change of company, 
or any variation in the amuſement, except 
what the change of place occafions : but 
this circumſtance alone is often found an 
uſefu] accomplice i in the murder of a tedious 


evening; 
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evening; for when the company find no 
great amuſement in one place, they fly to 
another, in hopes they may be better en- 


tertained. Theſe hopes are generally diſ- 
appointed; but that does not prevent them 


from trying a third, and a fourth; and 
although to whatever length the experi- 
ment is puſhed, it always terminates in 
new diſappointments, yet, at laſt, the 
evening is diſpatched; and, without this 
locomotive reſource, 1 have ſeen people in 
danger of diſpatching themſelves. This 
buſtle, and running about after objects 
which give no permanent ſatisfaction, and 
without fully knowing whence we came, 
or whither we are going, you'll ſay, is a 


mighty filly buſineſs. It is ſo;—and, after 


all the ſwelling importance that ſome people 


| alſume, Pray what 1 1s human life? 


Having told you what five or fix Con- 
verſazionis are, I ſhall endeavour to give 


you ſome idea what one is. Theſe aſſem- 


blies are always in the principal apartment 


of 


* 
4 - 
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of the palace, which is generally on the 
ſecond, but ſometimes on the third floor. 
It is not always perfectly eaſy to find this 
apartment, becauſe it ſometimes happens 
that the ſtaircaſe is very ill lighted. On 
entering the hall, where the footmen of 
the company are aſſembled, your name is 
pronounced aloud, by ſome ſervants of the 
family, and repeated by. others, as you 
walk through ſeveral rooms. Thoſe whoſe 
names are not known, are announced by 
the general denomination of i Cavalieri 
Foreſtieri, or Ingleſi, as you paſs through 
te different rooms, till you come to that 
in which the company are aſſembled, where 
you are received by the maſter or-miſtreſs 
of the houſe, who fits exaQly within the 
door for that purpoſe. Having made a 
ſhort compliment there, you mix with the 
company, which is ſometimes ſo large, that 
none but the ladies can have the conve- 
niency of fitting, Notwithſtanding the 
great ſize and number of the rooms in 
the Italian palaces, it frequently happens 
Vor. I. Cc that 
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that the company are ſo preſſed together, 
that you can with difficulty move from one 
room to another. There always is a 
greater number of men than women; no 
lady comes without a gentleman to hand 
her. This gentleman, who acts the part of 
Cavaliero Servente, may be her relation 
in any degree, or her lover, or both. It is 
allowed him to be connected with her in 
any way but one —he muſt not be her 
huſband. Familiarities between man and 
wife are ſtill connived at in this country 
however, provided they are carried on'in 
private; but for a man to be ſeen hand in 


hand with his A 1n public, would not be 
tolerated. , + | 


At Cardinal Berni? s aſſembly, ! is 
uſually more crowded than any in Rome, the 
company are ſerved with coffee, lemonade, 
and iced confeQions of various kinds; ; but 
this cuſtom i is not univerſal. In ſhort, at a 
Converſazione, you have an opportunity of 
ſeeing a number of well. dreſſed n you 


* 


RF | | . ſpeak 
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ſpeak a few words to thoſe you are acquaint- 
ed with, you bow to the reſt, and enjoy the 
happineſs of being ſqueezed and preſſed 
among the beſt company in Rome. I do 
nat know, what more can be faid of theſe 
allemblies; only, ir may be. neceſſary, to 
prevent miſtakes to add, that a Conver- 
ſazione is a place where there is no con- 
verſation. They, break up about nine 
o'clock, all but a. ſmall ſelect company, 
who are invited to ſupper. But the preſent 
race of Romans are by no means ſo fond of 
convivial entertainments, as their prede- 
ceſſors. The magnificence of the Roman 
nobility diſplays itſelf now in other articles 
than the luxuries of the table: they gene-: 
rally dine at home, in a very private man- 
ner. Strangers are ſeldom] invited to 
dinner, except by the foreign ambaſſadors. 
The hoſpitality of Cardinal Berni alone 
makes up for every deficiencyjof,, that 
nature. There is no ambaſſador from the 
Court of Great Britain at Rome, but the 
Engliſn feel no want of one. If che 

iat Cez French 
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French Cardinal had been inſtructed by his 
court to be peculiarly attentive to them, 
he could not be more ſo than he is. No- 
thing can exceed the elegant magnificence 
of his table, nor the ſplendid hoſpitality 
in which he lives. Years have not impair- 
ed the wit and vivacity for which he was 
diſtinguiſhed in his youth; and no man 
could ſupport the pretenſions of the French 
-nation to ſuperior politeneſs, better than 
their ambaſſador at Rome. | 


There are no lamps lighted in the ſtreets 
at night; and all Rome would be in utter 
darkneſs, were it not for the candles, which 
the devotion of individuals ſometimes place 
before certain ſtatues of the Virgin, Thoſe 
appear faintly glimmering at vaſt intervals, 

like ſtars in a cloudy night. The lackeys 
carry dark lanthorns behind the carriages 
of people of the firſt diſtinction. The 
Cardinals, and other Ecclefiaftics, do not 
_ .. chooſe to Hate their coaches ſeen before 
the door of every houſe IT viſit, In the 
midſt 
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midſt of this darkneſs, you will naturally 
conclude, that amorous aſſignations, i in the 
ſtreets are not unfrequent among che in- 
ferior people. When a carriage, with a 
lanthorn behind it, accidentally comes near 

a couple who do not wiſh to be known, 
one of them calls out, © Volti la lanterna,” 
and is obeyed; the carriage paſſing with- 
out farther notice being taken. Venus, as 
you know, has always been particularly 
reſpected at Rome, on account of her amour 
with Anchiſes. 


— — Genus unde Latinum 
Albanique patres, atque alta mœnia Romz *, 


The Italians, in general, have a remark- 
able air of gravity, which they preſerve 
even when the ſubject of their converſation 
is gay. 1 obſerved ſomething of this at 
Venice, but I think it is much ſtronger at 
Rome. The Roman ladies have a languor 
in their countenances, which promiſes as 
* Hence the fam'd Latian line, and ſenates come, 

And the proud triumphs, and the tow'rs of Rome. Pirr. 

Ccg much 
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much ſenſibility as the briſk look of the 

rench ; and, without the volubility of the 
Itter Lor the r of the Venetian 
women, they ſeem tio "way averſe to form 
connections with ratlgers. The Duke of 
Hamilton Was prefentecd to a beautiful 
young lady at one of the aſſemblies. "In 
the courſe of converfaridn he happened t. to 
ſay, That he had helrd ſhe had been mär- 
Tied very lately. She anſwered with pre- 
cipitation, CG Signor ima mio marito e 
uno Vecchio *.” She then added, making 
her head, and in a moſt affecting tone 1 


voice, O ſauntiffima Virzine quanto e 
06 Vecchio f!“ 


Ves, my Lord, TIEN huſband is an old man, 
1 + holy Virgin, how exceodzyg old he 1 
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| 1647 LITT ER XXXVII. 


* =o. Rome, 

_UTHORS differ very much in 
| opinion with reſpect to the number 
of inhabitants which Rome contained at the 
period when it was moſt populous. Some 
accounts make them ſeven millions, and 
others a ſtill greater number. Theſe ſeem 
all to be incredible exaggerations. It is 
not probable, that what is properly called 
the city of Rome, ever extended beyond 
the wall built by Beliſarius, after he had 
defeated the Goths. This wall has been 
frequently repaired ſince, and is ſtill ſtand- 
ing; it is about thirteen or fourteen miles 
in circuit, which is nearly the ſize that 
Rome was of, according to Pliny, in the 
days of veſpaſian. Thoſe who aſſert, that 
the number of inhabitants in ancient Rome, 
when it was moſt populous, could not 
exceed a million, excluſive of laves, are 
7 C4 | "thought 
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thought moderate in their calculation; but 
when we conſider that the cireumference of 
thirteen or fourteen miles is not equal to 
that of either Paris or London ; that the 
Campus Martius, which is the beſt built 
part of modern Rome, was a field, without 
a houſe upon it, anciently; and that the 
riſing ground, where St. Peter's church and 
the Vatican ſtand, was no part of old Rome; 
it will be difficult to conceive that ever 
Rome could boaſt a million of inhabitants. 
For my own part, if the wall of Beliſarius 

is admitted as the boundary of the ancient 
eity, I cannot imagine it to have, at any 
time, contained above five or ſix hundred 
thouſand, without ſuppoſing the maſters of 
the world to have been the worſt lodged 
people in it. 


But if, in the n above men- 
tioned, the ſuburbs are included; if thoſe 
who lived without the walls are conſidered 
as inhabitants; in that caſe there will be 
room enough for any number, the limits of 


the ſuburbs not being aſcertained, 
| The 
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The buildings immediately without the 
walls of Rome, which were connectedly 
continued ſo as to merit the name of 
ſuburbs, were certainly of vaſt extent; 
and with thoſe of the town itſelf, muſt 
have contained a prodigious number of peo- 
ple. By a calculation made by Mr. Byres, 
the Circus Maximus was of ſufficient ſize 
to accommodate three hundred and eighty 
thouſand ſpeQators; and we are told by 
the Latin poets, that it was uſually full. 
Now if allowance is made for the fuper- 
annuated, the fick, and infirm; alſo for 
children, and thoſe employed in their pri- 
vate buſineſs, and for ſlaves, who were 
not permitted to remain in the Circus 
during the games; Mr. Byres imagines 
that ſuch a number as three hundred and 
eighty thouſand ſpectators could not be 
ſupplied by a city and ſuburbs, the num- 
ber of whoſe inhabitants were much under 
three millions. 


Whatever 
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Whatever may have been the extent of 


the ſuburbs of Rome, it is probable they 


were only formed af ordinary houſes, and 


inhabited by people of infer ior rank. 


There are no remains of palaces, or mag- 
nificent buildings of any kind, to be now 
ſeen near the walls, or indeed over the 


whole Campania; et it is aſſerted by ſome 
authors, that chis wide ſurface, was peo- 
pled, at one period, like a continued vil- 


lage; and we are told of ſtrangers, who, 


viewing this immenſe plain covered with 


houſes, imagined they had already entered 
Rome, when they were * miles Sw 


S413 Eni ©3 
25! * « the * bills on which Reine 
was built, appear now but gentle ſwellings, 
-owing to the intervals between them being 
gteatly raiſed by the rubbiſh of ruined 
houſes. Some have hardly houſes of any 
kind upon them, being entirely laid out 
in gardens * vineyards. It is generally 
| thought, 


” 
— 
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tHought,” that two-thirds of the ſurface 
within the walls are in this ſituation; or 
covered with ruins; and, by the informa- 

tion I have the greateſt reliance ' on, the 
number of the inhabitants at preſent is 
about one hundred and ſeventy thoufand, 
which: though greatly inferior to whit 

Rome contained in the days of its ancient 
power, is more than it has been, for the 
moſt part, able to boaſt ſince the fall of 
the Empire. There is good authority 
for believing that this city, at particular 
periods ſince that time, ſome of them not 
very remote, has been reduced to between 
thirty and forty thouſand inhabitants. The 
| numbers have gradually increaſed. during 
the whole of this century. As it was 

much leſs expenſive to purchaſe new ground 
for building upon, than to clear away ruins 

Which, by time, had acquired the conſiſt- 

,ence. of rock, great part of the modern 


city is built on what was the ancient 
Campus Martius. 
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Some of the principal ſtreets are of con- 
ſiderable length, and perfectly - ſtraight. 
That called the Corſo, is the moſt fre- 
quented. It runs from the Porto del Po- 
polo, along the ſide of the Campus Mar- 
tius, next to the ancient city. Here the 
nobility diſplay their equipages during the 
carnival, and take the air in the evenings 
in fine weather. It is indeed. the great 
ſcene of Roman magnificence and amuſe- 
ment. | | 


The ſhops on each fide, are three or four 
feet higher than the ſtreet; and there is a 
path for the conveniency of foot paſſengers, 
on a level with the ſhops. The palaces, 
of which there ate ſeveral in this ftreet, 
range in a line with the houſes, having no 
court before them, as the hotels in Paris 
have; and not being ſhut up from the 
ſight of the citizens by high gloomy walls, 
as Devonſhire and Burlington houſes in 
London are. Such diſmal barricades are 
more ſuitable to the unſocial character of a 

*g proud 
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proud Baron, in the days of ariſtocratic 
tyranny, than to the hoſpitable benevolent 
diſpoſition of their preſent proprietors. 


The Corſo, I have ſaid, commences at 
the fine area immediately within the Porto 
del Popolo. This is the gate by which we 
entered Rome; it is built in a noble ſtyle 

of elegant ſimplicity, from the deſign of 
Michael Angelo, executed by Bernini. 


The Strada Felice, in the higher part of 
the city, is about a mile and a half in 
length from the Trinità del Monte, to the 
church of St. John Lateran, on the Pincean 
hill. This ſtreet runs in a ſtraight line; 
but the view is interrupted by a fine church 
called St. Maria Maggiore. The Strada 
Felice is croſſed by another ſtraight ſtreet, 
called the Strada di Porta Pia, terminated 
at one end by that gate; and at the other 
by four coloſſal ſtatues in white marble, of 
two horſes led by two men; ſuppoſed by 
ſome, to be repreſentations of Alexander 
taming Bucephalus; and, according to 


others, 
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others, of Caſtor and Pollux. They are 


placed before the Pope's palace, on the Qui- 
rinal Hill, and have a noble effect. 


It would be more difficult to convey an 
idea of the ſmaller and leſs regular ſtreets. 
I ſhall therefore only obſerve, in general, 
that Rome at preſent exhibits: a ſtrange 
mixture of magnificent and! intereſting, 
common and beggarly objects; the former 
conſiſts of palaces, churches, fountains, 
and, above all, the remains of antiquity. 
The latter comprehend all the reſt of the 
city. The church of St. Peter- „ in the 
opinion of many, ſurpaſſes; in ſize and 
magnificence, the fineſt monuments of an- 
e. The Grecian and Ro- 
man "temples were more diſtinguiſhed for 
the elegance of their form, than their 
magnitude. The Pantheon, which was 
erected to all the Gods, is the moſt entire 
antique temple i in Rome. | 11 is aid, that 
Michael Angelo, to en the triumph 
of modern over ancient architecture, made 
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the dome of St. Peter's of the ſame diame- 
ter with the Pantheon; raiſing the im- 
menſe fabric upon four pilaſters; whereas 
the whole circle of the rotunda reſts upon 
the ground. This great artiſt, perhaps, 


was delighted with the idea of being 


thought as ſuperior to the ancient archi- 
teas, as he was conſcious of being inferior 
to ſome of the 6 of 8 


All who 28 ſeen. St. Paul's in London 
may, by an enlargement of its dimenſions, 
for for e idea of the external appearance 
of St. Peter 8. But the reſemblance fails 


entirely on comparing them within; St. 
[ 


Peter's being lined, i in many parts, with 
the moſt precious and beautiful marble, 
adorned with valuable pictures, and all the 
powers of ſculpture. 


* . « © 4 , 
* 4 115 1 


The approach to St. Peter's Wich ex- 
«cls that to St. Paul's in a ſtill greater pro- 
portion, than tlie former ſurpaſſes the lat- 
ter either in ſize, or in the richneſs and 
betty of the internal ornaments. A mag- 


nificent 
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niſicent portico advances on each fide from 
the front, by which means a ſquare court is 
formed immediately before the ſteps which 
lead into the church. The two porticoes 
form two ſides of the ſquare, the third is 
cloſed by the front of the church, and the 
fourth is open. A colonnade, four columns 
deep, commences at the extremities of the 
porticoes; and embracing, in an oval di- 
rection, a ſpace far wider than the ſquare, 
forms the moſt magnificent area that per- 
- haps ever was ſeen before any building. 
This oval colonnade is crowned with a 
baluſtrade, ornamented by a great number 
of ſtatues; and conſiſts of above three 
hundred large pillars, formin g three ſe- 
parate walks, which lead to the advanced 
portico, and from that into the church. In 
the middle of the immenſe area, ſtands an 
Egyptian obeliſk of granite; and to the 
right-and left of this, two very beautiful 
fountains refreſh the atmoſphere with 
ſtreams of clear water. The delighted eye 

glancing over theſe ſplendid objects, would 
2 | F | re 
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reft with complete ſatisfaction on the ſtu- 
pendous fabtic to which they ſerve as ems 
belliſhments, if the facade of this celebrated 
church had been equal in beauty and ele- 
gance to the reſt of the building. But this 
is by no means the caſe, and every im- 
partial judge muſt acknowledge, that the 
front of St. Peter's is, in thoſe particulars, 
inferior to that of our St. Paul's. 


The length of St. Peter's, taken on the 
outſide, is exactly ſeven hundred and thirty 
feet; the breadth five hundred and twenty; 
and the height, from the pavement to. the 
top of the croſs, which crowns the cupola, 
four hundred and fifty. The grand portico 
before the entrance, is two hundred and 
ſixteen feet in length, and forty in breadth. 


It is uſual to deſire ſtrangers, on their 
firſt entering this church, to gueſs at the 
ſize of the objects, which, on account of 
the diſtance, always ſeem leſs than they are 
in reality. The ſtatues of the Angels, in 
particular, which ſupport the founts of holy 

Vol. I. D d Water, 
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water, when viewed from the door, ſeem 
no bigger than children; but when you 
approach nearer, you perceive they are ſix 
feet high, We make no ſuch miſtake on 
ſeeing a living man at the ſame, or a greater 
diſtance; becauſe the knowledge we have 
of a man's real ſize precludes the poſſibi- 
lity of our being miſtaken, and we make al- 
lowance for the diminution which diſtance 
occaſions; but Angels, and other figures 
in ſculpture, having no determined ſtandard, 
but being under the arbitrary will of the 
ſtatuary, who gives them the bulk of giants 
or dwarfs as beſt ſuits his purpoſe, we 
do not know what allowance to make; and 
the eye, unuſed to ſuch large maſſes, 3 is con- 
founded, and incapacitated from forming a 
right judgment of an object fix feet high, 
or of any other dimenſions, which it was 
not previouſly acquainted, with. 


It is not my deſign to attempt a deſeri ption 
of the ſtatues, baſſo relievos, columns, pic- 
tures, and various ornaments of this church ; 
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ſuch an account, faithfully executed, would 
fill volumes. The fineſt of all the orna- 
ments have a probability of being longer 
preſerved than would once have been ima- 
gined, by the aſtoniſhing improvements 
which have of late been made in the art of 
copying pictures in Moſaic. Some of the 
artiſts here, have already made copies 
with a-degree of accuracy, which nobody 
could believe who had not ſeen the per- 
formances. By this means, the works of 
Raphael, and other great painters, will be 
tranſmitted to a later poſterity than they 
themſelves expected; and although all the 
beauty of the originals cannot be retained 
in the copy, it would be groſs affectation 
to deny that a great part of it is. How 
happy would it make the real lovers of the 
art in this age, to have ſuch ſpecimens of 
the genius of Zeuxis, Apelles, apd Oe. 
ancient painters! 8 5 | 


It has bean Ps Lad that: 
the proportions of this church are ſo fine, 
| D d 2 and 
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and the ſymmetry of its different parts ſo 
exquiſite, that the whole ſeems eonfider- 
ably ſmaller than it really is. It was, how- 
ever, certainly intended to appear a great 
and ſublime object, and to produce admira- 
tion by the vaſtneſs of its dimenſons. 1 
cannot, therefore, be of opinion, that any 
thing which has a tendency to defeat this 
effect, can with propriety be called an ex - 
cellence;, I ſhould on the contrary imagine, 
that if the architect could have made the 
church appear: larger than it is in reality, 
this would have been à more deſirable ef- 
fect; provided. it could have been pro- 
duced without diminiſhing our; admiration 
in ſome more material point. If this could. 
not be accompliſhed if it is abſolutely cer 
tain, that thoſe propartions in architeQure, 
Which produce the moſt beautiful effect: on. | 
the whole, always, make a building ſeem 
ſmaller than it is; this ought. rather to 
be mentioned as an unfortunate than as a 
fortunate circumſtanes . The more I'reffect | 
on this, it appears to me the more certain, 
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that no ſyſtem of proportions, which has 
the effect of making a large building ap- 
pear ſmall, is therefdre excelent. .' If the 
property of reducing great things to little 
ones is inherent in all harmonious propor- 
tions; it is, in ny opinion, an impetfection, 
atid much to be lamented. In ſmall buitd- 
ings, where we expect to derive out plea- 
ſure from grace and elegance, the evil may 
be borne; but in edifices of vaſt dimen- 
ſions, capable of ſublimity from their bulk, 
the vice of diminiſhing is not to be com- 
penſated by harmony. The ſublime * 
ao 3 
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1 HEgrod * of the i Polo 
took place a few, days ago. This 

is a ——— performed by, every, Pope, 
as ſoon as conveniency will. permit, after 
the Conela ve has declared in his favour, It 
is equivalent to the coronation in England, 
or che conſecration at Rheims. On this 
occaſion, the Pope goes to the Baſilica: of 
St. John Lateran, and, as the phraſe is, 
takes poſſeſſion of it. This church, they 
tell you, is the moſt ancient of all the 
churches in Rome, and the mother of all 
the churches in Chriſtendom. When he has 
got poſſeſſion of this, therefore, he muft be 
the real head of the Chriſtian church, and 
Chriſt's vicegerent upon earth. From St. 
John Lateran's, he proceeds to the Capitol, 
and receives the keys of that fortreſs; after 
which, i it is equally clear, that as an earthly 
prince, 
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prince, he ought, like the ancient polleſ- 
ſors of the Capitol, to have a ſupremacy 
over all kings. A 


The Prince Guiſtiniani procured a place 
for us, at the Senator's houſe in the Capi- 
tol, from whence we might ſee the proceſ- 
ſion to the greateſt advantage. On arrive. 
ing, we were ſurpriſed to find the main 
body of the Palace, as well as the Palazzo 
dé Conſervatori, and the Muſeum, which 
form the two wings, all hung with crimſon 
ſilk, laced with gold. The baſes and ca- 
pitals of the pillars and pilaſters, where the 
ſilk could not be accurately applied, were 
gilt. Only imagine, what a figure the 
Farneſian Hercules would make, dreſſed in 
a ſilk ſuit, like a French petit-maitre. To 
cover the noble ſimplicity of Michael An 
gelo's architecture with ſuch frippery by 
way of ornament, is, in my mind, a piece 
of refinement equally laudable. 


Throwing an eye on the Pantheon, and 
comparing it with the Campidoglio in its 
Pd preſent 
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preſent dreſs, the beauty and juſtneſs of the 


following lines ſeemed more ſtriking than 
ever. 


Mark, how the dread Pantheon ſtands, 
Amid the domes of modern hands, 
Amid the toys of idle ſtate, 

_ How ſimply, how ſeverely great! 


We were led to a balcony, where a num- 
ber of ladies of the firſt diſtinQion in Rome 
were aſſembled. There were no men ex- 
cepting a very few ſtrangers; moſt part of 
the Roman noblemen have ſome function 
in the proceſſion, The inſtant of his 
HFolineſs's departure from the Vatican, 
was announced by a diſcharge of cannon 
from the caſtle of St. Angelo; on the 
top of which, the ſtandard of the church 
had been flying ever fince morning. We 

| bad a full view of the cavalcade, on its 
return from the church, as it aſcended 
to the Capitol. The officers of the Pope's 
| Horſe guards were dreſſed in a ſtyle equally 
rich and becoming. It was ſomething 
between 
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between the Hungarian and Spaniſh dreſs, 
I do. not know whether the King af 
| Pruſſia would approve of the great pro- 
fuſion of plumage they wore in their hats; 
but it is pictureſque, and ſhowy qualities are 
the moſt eſſential to the guards of his Hali- 
neſs. The Swiſs guards were, on this oc- 
caſion, dreſſed with leſs propriety ; their 
uniforms were real coats of mail, with iron 
helmets on their heads, as if they had been 
to take the Capitol by ſtorm, and expected a 
vigorous reſiſtance. Their appearance was 


ſtrongly contraſted with that of the Roman 


Barons, who were on horſeback, without 
boots, and in full dreſs; each of them 
was preceded by four pages, their hair 
banging in regular ringlets to the middle 
of their backs: they were followed by a 
number of ſervants in rich liveries. Biſhops 
and other eccleſiaſtics ſucceeded the Ba- 
rons; and then came the Cardinals on 
horſeback, in their purple robes, which 
covered every part of the horſes, except 

. the 
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the head. Lou may be ſure that the horſes, 
employed at ſuch ceremonies, are the 
gentleſt that can be found; for if they were 
at all unruly, they might not only injure 
the ſurrounding crowd, but throw their 
Eminences, who are not celebrated for 
their {kill in horſemanſhip. Laſt of all 
comes the Pope himſelf,” mounted on a 
milk white mule, diſtributing bleſſings 
with an-unſparing hand among the mul- 
titude, who follow him with acclamations 
of Viva il Santo Padre“! and, proſtrating 
themſel ves on the ground before his mule, 
Benedizione, Santo Padre f. The Holy 
Father took / particular care to wave his 
hand in the form of the croſs, that the 
bleſſings he pronounced at the- ſame in» 
ſtant might have the greater efficacy. As 
his Holineſs is employed in this manner 
during, the whole proceſſion, he cannot be 
ſuppoſed to give the leaſt attention to his 
mule, the bridle. of which is held by two 


Long live the Holy Father! 
| + Your bleſſing, holy Father. 


perſons 
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perſons who walk by his ſide, with ſome 
others, to catch the in/allible Father of the 
Church, and prevent his being thrown 
to the ground, in caſe the mule ſhould 
Rumble. (1 r b51 


At the entrance of the Capital be. was 
met by the Senator of Rome, who, falling 
on his knees, delivered the keys into the 
hands of hjs Holineſs, who pronounced a 
bleſſing over him, and reſtored him the 
keys. Proceeding from the Capitol, the 
Pope was. met by a deputation 'of Jews, 
ſoon after he had paſſed through the Arch 
of Titus. They were headed by the chjef 
Rabbi, who preſented him with a long 
ſcroll of parchment, on which is written 
the whole law of Moſes in Hebrew. His 
Holineſs received the parchment in a very 
gracious manner, telling the Rabbi at the 
ſame time, that, he accepted his preſent out 
of reſpeR to the law itſelf, but entirely re- 
Jeced his interpretation for the ancient 
law, having been fulfilled by the, coming 

of 
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of the Meſſiah, was no longer in force. As 
this was not a convenient time or place 
for the Rabbi to enter into a controverſy 
upon the ſubject, he bowed his head in 
ſilence, and retired with his countrymen, 
in the full conviction, that the falſehood of 
the Pope's aſſertion would be made mani- 
feſt to the whole univerſe in due time. 
His Holineſs, mean while, proceeded in 
triumph, through the ae Arcen, to | 
thy Vatican. 


This en I; am told, is one of the 
moſt ſhowy and magnificent which takes 
place, on any occaſion, in this city; where 
there are certainly more ſolemn exhibitions 
of the ſame kind than in any other coun- 
try: yet, on the whole, I own it did not 
afford me much ſatisfaction; nor could all 
their pomp and finery prevent an uneaſy 
recolleQion, not unmixed with ſentiments 
of indignation, from obtruding on my 
mind. To feel unmixed admiration in be- 
holding the Pope and his Cardinals march- 
1 | ing 
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ing in triumph to the Capitol; one muſt 
forget thoſe who walked in triumph for- 
merly to the fame place; forget entirely 
that ſuch men as Camillus, Scipio, Paulus 
Emilius, and Pompey, ever exiſted ; they 
muſt forget Cato, whoſe. campaign in 
Africa was fo much admired by Lucan, 
that he declares, he would rather have had 
the glory of that ſingle campaign, than 
Pompey's three triumphs, and all the 
honour he obtained by haſhing the ing 
than war. 


Hunc ego per Syrtes, Libyzque extrema 
triumphum | 

Ducere maluerim, quam ter Capitolia curru 

Scandere Pompen, qua wget colla Ju- 
gurthe *, 


We muſt forget Caius Caſſius, Marcus 
Brutus, and all the great and virtuous men 


This triumph, this, on Libya's utmoſt bound, 
With death and deſolation compaſſed round, 
To all thy glories, Pompey, I prefer, 
Thy trophies, and thy third triumphal car; | 
To Marius mighty name, and great Jugurthine war. 
Rows. 


"HE _—_ 
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of ancient Rome, whom we have admired 
from our childhood, and of whoſe great 
qualities our admiration increaſes with our 
experience and knowledge of the preſent 
race of mankind. To be in the Capitol, 
and not think and ſpeak of the worthies 
of the ancient — is almoſt im-- 
poſſible. 


Quis te magne Cato tacitum ; aut te coſſe 
relinquat? | 

Quis Gracchi genus? aut geminos, duo fulmina 
belli, 

Scipiadas, &c. &c. 7. 


Or each brave Scipio's noble deeds declare! 


What tongue, juſt Cato, can thy praiſe forbear! ' : 
Afric's dread foes, two thunderbolu of wart 


- 
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LETTER XNLIKX. 


| 22 ou Rome. 
AVING ſaid ſo much of St. Peter's, 
unqueſtionably the fineſt piece of 
modern architecture in Rome, allow me 
to mention ſome of the beſt ſpecimens 
of the ancient. I ſhall begin with the 
Pantheon, which, though not the largeft 
of the Roman temples, is the | moſt 
perfect which now remains. The Tem- 
ple of Jupiter Capitolinus, and the Tem- 
ple of Peace, if we may truſt to the ac- 
counts we have of the firſt; and to the ruins 
of the ſecond, in the Campo Vaccino, were 
both much larger than the Pantheon. In 
ſpite of the depredations which this laſt 
has ſuſtained from Goths, Vandals, and 
Popes, it ſtill remains a beauteous monu- 
ment of Roman taſte. The pavilion of 
the great altar, which ſtands under the 
cupola in St. Peter's, and the four Wreathed- 
v 202957 11] pillars 
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of ancient Rome, whom we have admired 
from our childhood, and of whoſe great 
qualities our admiration increaſes with our 
experience and knowledge of the preſent 
race of mankind. To be in the Capitol, 
and not think and ſpeak of the worthies 
of the ancient oy is almoſt im- 


poſſible. 


Quis te magne Cato tacitum ; aut te Colle 
relinquat? | 

Quis Gracchi genus? aut geminos, duo fulmina 
belli, 

Scipiadas, &c. &c. 7. 


Or each brave Scipio's noble deeds declare! 


What tongue, juſt Cato, can thy praiſe Weber! | 
Afric's dread foes, two chunderbolu of wart 


w* 
— 
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LETTER XXXIX. 


| | 110 1 Tic Rome. 
AVING ſaid ſo much of St. Peter's, 
unqueſtionably the fineſt piece of 
modern architecture in Rome, allow me 
to mention ſome of the beſt ſpecimens 
of the ancient. I ſhall begin with the 
Pantheon, which, though not the largeſt 
of the Roman temples, is the moſt 
perfect which now remains. The Tem- 
ple of Jupiter Capitolinus, and the Tem- 
ple of Peace, if we may truſt to the ac- 
counts we have of the firſt, and to the ruins 
of the ſecond, in the Campo Vaccino, were 
both much larger than the Pantheon. In 
ſpite of the depredations which this laſt 
has ſuſtained from Goths, Vandals, and- 
Popes, it till remains a beauteous monu- 
ment of Roman taſte. The pavilion of 
the great altar, which ſtands under the 
2 in St. Peter's, and the four wreathed + 


pillars 
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pillars of Corinthian braſs which ſupport it, 
were formed out of the ſpoils of the Pan- 


theon, which, after all, and with the 
weight of eight hundred years upon its 


| head, bas ſtill a probability of outliving its 
proud rapacious rival. From the round 


form of this temple, it has obtained the 


name of Rotunda. Its height is a hundred 


and fifty feet, and its diameter nearty the 
ſame. Within, it is divided into-eight 
parts; the gate at which you enter form- 
ing one; the other ſeven compartments, 
if they may be fo called, are each of them 
diſtisgmſhed by two fluted Corinthian 


Pillars, | and as; many pilaſters of Giallo 


Antico. The - capitals and baſes: are of 
white marble; theſe ſupport a circular en- 


tablature. The wall is perpendicular for 


half the height of the temple; it then 
flopes forward as it aſcends, the circum- 
ference gradually diminiſhing, till it termi- 
nates in an opening of about twenty-five 
feet diameter. There are no windows; the 
central opening in the vault admitting a 

Ae ſiufficieney 
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fufficiency of light, has a much finer effect 
than windows could have had: No great 
inconveniency can happen from this open- 
ing. The conical form of the temple 
prevents the rain from falling near the 
walls where the altars now are; and where 
the ſtatues of the Gods were formerly 
placed. The rain which falls in the mid- 
dle immediately drills through holes which 
perforate a large piece of porphyry that 
forms the centre of the pavement, the whole 
of which conſiſts of various pieces of mar- 
ble, agate, and other materials, which have 
been picked up from the ruins, and now 
compoſe a ſingular kind of Moſaic work. 


The portico was added by Marcus 4 
Agrippa, the ſon-in-law of Auguſtus. It | 
is ſupported by ſixteen pillars of granite, | | 
five feet in diameter, and of a ſingle piece | 
each. Upon the frieze, in the front, is the 
following inſeription in large capital: 


M. AGRIPPA L. F. CONSUL TERTIUM FECIT®, 


* Founded by Marcus Agrippa, the ſon of Lucius, dur- 
ing his third conſulſhip. 


Vor. I. E e Some 
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Some are of opinion, that the Pantheon is 
much more ancient than the Auguſtan age, 
and that the portico, which is the only part 
thoſe antiquarians admit to be the work 
of Agrippa, though beautiful in itſelf, 


does not correſpond with the TSS of 
the temple. 


As the Pantheon is the moſt entire, 
the Amphitheatre of Veſpaſian is the 
moſt ſtupendous, monument of antiquity 
in Rome. It was finiſhed by his ſon 
Titus, and obtained the name of Coloſ- 
ſeum, afterwards corrupted into Coliſeum, 
from a coloſſal ſtatue of Apollo which 
was placed before it. This vaſt ſtructure 
was built of Tiburtine ſtone, which is 
remarkably durable. If the public build- 
ings of the ancient Romans had met with 
no more inveterate enemy than Time, we 
might, at this day, contemplate the greater 
number in all their original perfection; 
they were formed for the admiration of 
much remoter ages than the preſent. This 


Amphitheatre in particular might have 
- ſtood 
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Rood entire for two thouſand years to come: 
For what are the ſlow corroſions of time, 
in compariſon of the rapid deſtruction from 
the fury of Barbarians, the zeal of Bigots, 
and the avarice of Popes and Cardinals? 
The firſt depredation made on this ſtupen- 
dous building, was by the inhabitants of 
Rome themſelves, at that time greater 
Goths than their conqueror. We are told, 
they applied to Theodoric, whoſe court 
was then at Ravenna, for liberty to take 
the ſtones of this Amphitheatre for ſome 
public work they were carrying on. The 
marble cornices, the friezes, and other or- 
naments of this building, have been carried 
away, at various times, to adorn . palaces; 
and the ſtones have been taken to build 
churches, and ſometimes to repair the walls 
of Rome, the moſt uſeleſs work of all. For 
of what importance are walls to a city, 
without a garriſon, and whoſe moſt power- 
ful artillery affeQs not the bodies, but only 
the minds, of men? About one-half of the 


external circuit ſtill remains, from which, 
E e 2 and 
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and the ruins of the other'parts, a pretty 
exact idea may be formed of the original 


ſtructure. By a computation made by Mr. 
Byres, it could contain eighty-frve thou- 
ſand ſpeQators, making a convenient allow- 
ance for each. Fourteen chapels are now 
erected within fide, repreſenting the ſtages 
of our Saviour's paſſion. This expedient 


of conſeerating them into Chriſtian chapels 


and churches, has ſaved ſome of the fineſt 


remains of Heathen magnificence from 
utter deſtruction. 


Our nn of the Romans is tem- 
pered with horror, when we reflect on the 
uſe formerly made of this immenſe build- 
ing, and the dreadful ſcenes which were 
acted on the Arena; where not only crimi- 
nals condemned to death, but alſo pri- 
ſoners taken in war, were obliged to butcher 
each other, for the entertainment of an 
inhuman populace. The combats of gla- 
diators. were at firſt uſed in Rome: at 
funerals only, where priſoners were obliged 


I to 
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to aſſume that profeſſion, and fight before 
the tombs of deceaſed Generals or Magiſ- 
trates, in imitation of the barbarous cuſtom 
of the Greeks, of ſacrificing 3 at the 
tombs of their heroes. 


This horrid piece of e 
which, at firſt, was exhibited only on the 
death of Conſuls, and men of the higheſt 
diſtinction, came gradually to be claimed 
by every citizen who was ſuſficiently rich 
io defray the expence; and as the people's 
fondneſs for theſe combats increaſed every 
day, they were no longer confitied to fu- 
neral ſolemnities, but became cuſtomary on 
days of public rejoicing, and were exhibit- 
ed, at amazing expence, by ſome Generals 
after victories. In the progreſs of riches, 
luxury, and vice, it became a profeſſion in 
Rome to deal in gladiators. Men called 
Laniſtæ made it their buſineſs to purchaſe 
priſoners and ſlaves, to have them inſtruct- 
ed in the uſe of the various weapons; and 
when any Roman choſe to amuſe the 
people with their favourite ſhow, or to 

Ke 3 entertain 
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entertain a ſelect company of his own 
friends upon any particular occaſion, heap- 
plied to the Laniſtz ; who, for a fixed price, 
furniſhed him with as many pairs of thoſe 
unhappy combatants as he required. They 
had various names given to them, accord- 
ing to the different manner in which they 
were, armed. Towards the end of the 
republic, ſome of the rich and powerful 
citizens had great numbers of gladiators of 
their own, who were daily exerciſed by the 
Laniſtz, and always kept ready for fight- 
ing when ordered by their proprietor. 
| Thoſe. who were often victorious, or had 
the good fortune to pleaſe their maſters, 
had their liberty granted them, on which 
they generally quitted their profeſſion; 
though it ſometimes happened, that thoſe 
who were remarkably ſkilful, continued it, 
either from vanity or poverty, even after 
they had obtained their freedom; and the 
applauſe beſtowed on thoſe gladiators, had. 
the effect of inducing-men, born free, to 
chogſe this for a profeſſion, which they 

þ exerciſed 
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exerciſed for money, till age impaired their 
ſtrength and addreſs. They then hung up 
their arms in the temple of Hercules, and 
appeared no more on the Arena. | 


Veianivs armis 
Herculis ad poſtem fixis later abditus agro, 


Ne populum extrema toties exoret Arena®, 


— — 


There were many Amphitheatres at 
Rome, in other towas in Italy, and in 
many provinces of the empire; but this of 
Veſpaſian was the largeſt that ever was 
built. That at Verona is the next in ſize 
in Italy, and the remains of the Amphi- 
theatre at Nimes, in the ſouth of France, 
prove, that it was the moſt magnificent 
ſtructure of this kind in any of the Roman 
provinces. The Romans were ſo exceſſively 
fond of theſe exhibitions, that wherever 
colonies were eſtabliſhed, it was found re- 
quiſite to give public ſhews of this kind, 
to induce the emigrants to remain in their 


Secure in his retreat Vejanius lies; 1 
Hangs up his arms, nor courts the doubtful prive 1 
Wiſely reſolved to tempt his fate no more, 


Or the light crowd for his diſcharge implore, Fraxcis. 
Ee4 new 
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new country; and in the provinces where 
it was thought neceſſary that a conſiderable 

body of troops ſhould remain conſtantly, 
ſtructures of this kind were erected, at vaſt 
labour and expence, and were found the 
beſt means of inducing the youog officers 
to ſubmit cheerfully to. a long abſence from 
the capital, and of preventing the common 
ſoldiers from deſertion. The profuſion of 
human blood, which Was ſhed in the 
Arena, by the cruel prodigality of the Em- 
perors, and the refinements which were 
invented to augment the barbarous pleaſure 
of the ſpectators, are proofs of the dreadful 
degree of corruption and depravity to 
which human nature is capable of attain- 
ing, even among a learned and enlightened 
people, when unreftrained by the mild 
precepts of a benevolent religion. We are 
told, that the gladiators bred for the uſe 
of particular patricians, as well as thoſe 
kept for hire by the Laniſtæ, were, for 
ſome weeks before they appeared in the 
Arena, fed upon ſuch ſucculent diet, as 
would ſooneſt fill We veins, that theyß 
might 
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might bleed freely at every wound. They 
were inſtructed by the Laniſtæ, not only in 
the art of fighting, but alſo in the moſt 
graceful manner of dying; and when thoſe 
wretched men felt themſelves mortally 
wounded, they aſſumed ſuch attitudes as 
they knew pleaſed the beholders ; and they 
ſeemed to receive pleaſure themſelves from 


the applauſe beſtowed * ent in their 
laſt moments. | 


5 


When a' gladiator was thrown by his 
| antagoniſt to the ground, and directly laid 
down his arms, it was a ſign that he could 
reſiſt no longer, and declared himſelf 
yanquiſhed; but ſtill his life depend- 
ed on the ſpectators. If they were 
pleaſed with his performance, or in a 
merciful diſpoſition, they held up their 
hands, with the thumb folded down, and 
the life of the man was ſpared ; but if they 
were in the humour to ſee him die, they 
held up the band clenched, with the thumb 
pnly erect. As ſoon as the proſtrate victim 


beheld 
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beheld that fatal ſignal, he knew all hopes 
of life were vain, and immediately pre- 
ſented his breaſt to the ſword of his adver- 
fary, who, whatever his own inclinations 


might be, was obliged to FRE him to en 
inſtantly. | 


As theſe combats formed the ſupreme 
pleaſure of the inhabitants of Rome, the 
moſt cruel of their Emperors were ſome-- 
times the moſt popular; merely becauſe 
they gratified the people, without reſtraint, 
in their favourite amuſement. When Mar- 
cus Aurelius thought it neceſſary, for the 
public ſervice, to recruit his army from the 
gladiators of Rome; it raiſed more diſcon- 
tent among the populace, than many of the 
' wildeſt” pranks of Caligula. In the times 
of ſome of the Emperors, the lower claſs of 
Roman citizens were certainly as worthleſs a 
ſet of men as ever exiſted ; ſtained with all 
the vices which ariſe from idleneſs and de- 
pendenee; living upon the largeſſes of the 
great; paſſing their whole time in the Circus 
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and Amphitheatres, where every ſentiment 
of humanity was annihilated within their 
breaſts, and where the agonies and torments 
of their fellow-creatures were their chief 
paſtime. That no occaſion might be loſt 
of indulging this ſavage taſte of the popu- 
lace, criminals were condemned to fight 
with wild beaſts in the Arena, or were ex- 
poſed, unarmed, to be torn in pieces by 
them; at other times, they were blind- 
folded, and in that condition obliged to cut 
and ſlaughter each other. So that, inſtead 
of victims ſolemnly ſacrificed to public 
Juſtice, they ſeemed to be brought in as buf- 

foons to raiſe the mirth of the ſpectators. | 


The practice of domeſtic ſlavery had alſo 
a great influence in rendering the Romans 
of a cruel and haughty character. Maſters 
could puniſh their ſlaves in what manner, 
and to what degree, they thought proper. 
It was as late as the Emperor Adrian's 
time, before any law was made, ordaining 
that a maſter who ſhould put his ſlave to 
death without ſufficient cauſe, ſhouldg 
* tried 
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tired for his life. The uſual porter at the 
gate. of a great man's houſe in ancient 
Rome, was a chained ſlave. The noiſe 
of whips. and laſhes reſounded from one 
houſe to another, at the time when it was 
cuſtomary for the maſters of families to 
take an account of the conduQt of their 


ſervants. This crue] diſpoſition, as js the 
caſe wherever domeſtic ſlavery prevails, ex- 
tended to the gentle ſex, and hardened the 
mild tempers of the women. What a pic- 
ture. has Juvenal drawn of the toilet of a 
Roman lady! = 


Nam fi canſtirvir, folitoque decentius optat 
Ornari——— 

Componit crinem laceratis ipſa capillis, 

N uda humeros Pſecas infelix, nudiſque mamillis, 
Altior hic quare cincinnus? Taurea punit. 

| 7 flexi crimen facinuſque capilli *. 


It was cuſtomary for avaricious maſters, 
to ſend their infirm and ſick ſlaves to an 


-* Butif ſhe bas made an aſſignation, and wiſhes to be 
dreſt with more nicety than uſual— Poor Pſecas (her female 
ſlave), with her hair torn about her ears, and ſtripped to 
the waiſt. adjuſts the locks of ber miſtreſs. Why is this curl 
fe bick? Preſently Be whip puvjſhes the diſorder of the 
| lea ir. 

| iſland 


1 
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iſland in the Tiber, where there was a 
Temple of #fculapius ; if the God pleafed 
to recover them, the maſter took them back 
to bis family; if they died, no farther in- 
quiry was made about them. The Em- 
peror Claudius put a check to this piece of 
inhumanity, by ordaining, that every ſick 
ſlave, thus abandoned by his maſter, ſhould 


be declared free when he recovered his 
health. 


From theſe obſervations, are we to in- 
fer, that the ancient Romans were naturally 
of a more cruel turn of mind than the 

preſent inhabitants of Europe? Or is there 
not reaſon to believe that, in the ſame cir- 
cumſtances, modern nations would act in 
the ſame manner? Do we not perceive, 
that the practice of domeſtic ſlavery has, at 
this day, a ſtrong tendeney to render men 
haughty, capricious, and cruel? Such, I 
am afraid, is the nature of man, that if he 
has power without controul, he will uſe it 
without juſtice; abſolute power has a 


ſtrong 
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ſtrong tendency to make good men bad, 
and never fails to make bad men worſe. 


It vas an obſervation of the late Mareſchal 
Saxe, that in all the conteſts between the 
army waggoners and their horſes, the wag- 
goners were in the wrong; which he im- 
puted to their having abſolute authority 
over the horſes. In the qualities of the 
head and heart, and in moſt other reſpeQs, 
he thought the men and horſes on an equa- 
lity. Caprice 1s a vice of the temper, which 
increaſes faſter than any other by indul- 
gence; it often ſpoils . the beſt qualities 
of the heart, and, in particular ſituations, 
degenerates into the moſt unſufferable 
tyranny. The firſt appearance of it in 
young minds ought to be oppoſed with 
firmneſs, and prevented from farther pro- 
greſs, otherwiſe our future attempts to ar- 
reſt it may be fruitleſs; for, 
Mobilitate viget, vireſque acquirit eundo “. 


® — every moment grows, 
And gains new ſtrength and vigour as it goes. 
| Pirr. 


The 
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The combats in the Amphitheatres were, 
as I have already ſaid, introduced by de- 
grees at Rome. The cuſtom of making 
priſoners fight around the funeral piles of 
deceaſed heroes, was a refinement on a more 
barbarous practice; and the Romans, no 
doubt, valued themſelves on their huma- 
nity, in not butchering their priſoners in 
cold blood, as was the cuſtom in the earlieſt 
ages of Greece. The inſtitution of oblig- 
ing criminals to fight in the Arena, and 
thus giving them a chance for their lives, 
would alſo appear to them a very merciful 
improvement on the common manner of 
execution. The groſſeſt ſophiſtry will 
paſs on men's underſtandings, when it is 
uſed in ſupport of meaſures to which they 
are already. inclined. And when we con- 
ſider the eagerneſs with which the popu- 
lace of every country behold the acci- 
dental combats which occur in the ftreets, 
we need not be ſurpriſed to find, that when 
once the combats of gladiators were per- 
mitted among the Roman populace, on 

. whatever 
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whatever pretext, the taſte for them would 
daily increaſe, till it eraſed every idea of 
compunction from their breafts, and became 
their ruling paſhon. The Patricians, en- 
riched by thepillageof kingdoms, and know- 
ing that their power at Rome, and con- 
ſequently all over the world, depended on 

_ the favour and ſuffrages of the people, 
naturally ſought popularity by gratifying 
their favourite taſte. Afterwards the Em- 
perors might imagine, that ſuch ſhows 
would keep the citizens from refleQing on 
their loſt liberties, or the enormities of the 
new form of government; and, excluſive 
of every political reaſon, many of them, 
from the barbarous diſpoſition of their own 
minds, would take as much pleaſure in the 
ſcenes acted on the Arena, as the moſt ſa- 

vage of the vulgar. | 

While we expreſs horror and indignation 

at the fondneſs which the Romans diſplay- 
ed for the bloody combats of the Amphi- 
theatre, let us reflect, whether this pro- 
ceeded from any peculiar cruelty of diſpo- 
a ſition 
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ſition inherent in that people, or belongs to 
mankind in general; let us reflect, whether 
it is probable, that the people of any other 
nation would not be gradually led, by the 
ſame degrees, to an equal paſſion for ſuch 
horrid entertainments. Let us conſider, 
whether there i is reaſon to ſuſpect that thoſe 
who arm cocks with ſteel, and take pleaſure 
in beholding the ſpirited little animals cut 
one another to death, would not take the 
ſame, or ſuperior delight, in obliging u men 
to laughter each other if they had the 
power. And what reſtrains them ? Is there 
no reaſon to believe, that the influence of 
a purer religion, and br ighter example, 
"than were known to the Heathen world, 
prevents "mankind from thoſe enormities 
now, which were permitted and counte- 
nanced formerly? As ſoon as the bene vo- 
lent precepts of Chriſtianity were received 
by the Romans as the laws of the Deity; 
the priſoners and the ſlaves were treated 85 
with humanity, and the bloody exhibition 
in the Amphitheatres were aboliſhed, 

Vor. I. FE. 
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Rome. 


ro are ſurpriſed that I have hitherto 


ſaid nothing of the Capital, and the 
Forum Romanum, which is by far the 


moſt intereſting. ſcene. of antiquities, in 
Rome. The objects worthy of attention 
are ſo numerous, a and appear ſo confuſed, 

that it was a conſiderable time before 1 
could form a tolerable diſtin idea of their 
ſituation with reſpect to each other, though 
I have paid many more viſits to this than 
any other ſpot ſince I have been in this 
city. Before we entered a church or pa- 
lace, we ran thither with as much impa- 
tience as if the Capitol had been 3 in danger 
of falling before our arrival. The ap- 
proach to the modern Campidoglio i is very 
noble, and worthy of the genius of Michael 
Angelo. The building itſelf is alſo the 
work of that great artiſt; it is raiſed on 


* burt 


S © 
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part of the ruins of the ancient Capitol, 
and fronts St. Peter's church, with its back 
to the Forum and old Rome. Aſcending 
this celebrated hill; the heart beats quick, 
and the mind warms with a thouſand in- 
terefting ideas. You are earried back, at 
once, to the famous nk who firſt 
founded it. Without thinking of the waſte 
of time which muſt have effaced what you 
are looking for, you caſt about your eyes 
in ſearch of the path by which the Gauls 
climbed up, and where they were oppoſed 
and overthrown by Manlius. You with- 
draw your eyes, with diſdain, from every 
modern object, and are. even difpleaſed 
with the elegant ſtructure you ſee before 
you, and contemplate, with more reſpect, 
the ruins on which it is founded; becauſe 
they are more truly Roman, | 


The two Sphynxes of baſalte, at the 
bottom of the aſcent, though excellent 


ſpecimens of Egyptian ſculpture, engage 
little of your attention. Warm with the 


Ff 25 glory 
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glory of Rome, you cannot beſtow a 
thought on the hieroglyphics of Egypt. 
At fight of the trophies erected in honour 
of C. Marius, all thoſe bloody ſcenes acted 
by the'fury of party and demon of revenge, 
during the moſt calamitous period of the 
republie, ruſh upon the memory; and you 
tegret char Time, who has ſpared the 
monuments of this fierce ſoldier, has de- 
ſtroyed the numerous trophies raiſed to the 
Fabii, the Scipio's, and other heroes, diſ- 
tinguiſhed' for the virtues of humanity, as 
well as the talents of Generals. You ate 
firuck with the coloſſal ſtatues of Caftor 
and Pollux, and, in the heat of enthuſiaſm, 
confounding the ficions of poetry with 
hiſtorical truth, your heart applands their 
fraternal affection, and thanks them for the 
timely aſſiſtance they afforded the Romans 
in a battle with the Volſci. You rejoicę at 
their good fortune, which, on earth, has 
procured them a place i in the Capitol, and, 
in heaven, a ſeat by Hercules, Horace 
informs us that Auguſtus drinks his 


nectar, 
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near, reclined between them and that 
demigod— 


Quos inter Auguſtus recumbens 
Purpureo bibit ore nectar“. 


From them you move forward, and your 
admiration is fixed by the animated equeſ- 
trian ſtatue of Marcus Aurelius, which 
naturally brings to your memory that 
happy period, when the Roman empire was 
governed by a Prince, who, during a long 
reign, made the good of his ſubjects the 
chief object of his government. You pro- 
ceed to the upper end of the area; your 


eye is caught by a majeſtic female figure, 


in a ſitting attitude; you are told it is a 
Roma Triumphans; you view her with all 
the warmth of fond enthuſiaſm, but you 
recollect that ſhe is no longer Triumphans; 
you caſt an indignant eye on St. Peter's 
church, to which ſhe alſo ſeems to look 
with indignation, Is there ſuch another 
inſtance of the viciſſitude of human things; 


* deins whom Wen reclining quaf near with 
purple * 
Ff 3 the 
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the proud Miſtreſs of the World under the 
dominion of a prieſt? Horace was pro- 


bably accuſed of vanity when he wrote 
theſe lines: 


Uſque ego 3 
Ereſcam laude recens, dum Capitolium , 
| Scander cum tacita virgine Pontifex“. 


Yet the poet's works haye already _ 
lived this period fourteen hundred years; 
and Virgil has tranſmitted the memory of 
the friendſhip and fame of Niſus and 
Euryalus, 'the ſame ſpace of time beyond 
the period which he himſelf, in the ardour 
o poetic hope, had fixed for its limits. | 


Fortunati ambo f quid mez carmina poſſunt, 
Nulla dies unquam memori vos eximet ævo; 
Dum domus Eneæ Capitoli immobile ſaxum 


Accolet,imperiumque Pater Romanus habebitF. 


| | In 
My fame —— ſhall bloom, 

And with unfading youth im rove, 

While to th' immortal fane of Jove 

The veſtal maids, in ſilent ſtatę, 

Aſcending, on the Pontiff wait. F RANCLS. 


1 Hail, happy pair! if fame our verſe can give, © 
From age to age your memory hall live z 
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In the two wings of the modern palace, 
called the Campidoglio, the Conſervators of 
the city have apartments; their office is 
analogous to that of the ancient Xdiles, 
In the main body an Ttalian nobleman, 
appointed by the Pope, has his reſidence, 
with the title of Senator of Rome; the 


miſerable repreſentation of that Senate 


which gave laws to the world. The moſt 
defaced ruin, the moſt ſhapeleſs heap of 
antique rubbiſh in all Rome, cannot convey 
a feebler image of the building to which 
they belonged, than this deputy of the 
Pope does of that auguſt aſſembly. The 
beautiful approach to this palace, and all 
the ornaments which decorate the area 
before i it, cannot detain you long from the 
back view to which the ancient Capitol 
fronted. Here you behold the Forum 
Romanum, now exhibiting a melancholy 
but - intereſting view of the devaſtation 
Long as th' imperial Capitol ſhall ſtand, 


Or Rome's majeſtic Lord the conquer'd world com- 
mand? . 


Ff 4 wrought 
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wrought by the united force of time, 
avarice, and bigotry. The firſt objes 
which meet your eye, on looking from 
this ſide of the hill, are three fine pillars, 
two-thirds of them buried in the ruins of 
the old Capitol. They are ſaid to be the 
remains of the temple of Jupiter Tonans, | 
built by Auguſtus, in gratitude for having 
narrowly eſcaped death from a ſtroke of 
lightning. Near theſe are the remains 
of Jupiter Stator, conſiſting of three very 
elegant ſmall Corinthian pillars, 1 with their 
entablature; the Temple of Concord, 
vhere Cicero aſſembled the Senate, on the 
diſcovery of Catiline's conſpiracy; the : 
Temple « of Romulus and Remus, and that 
of Antoninus and Fauſtina, juſt by: it, both 
converted into modern churches; the ruins 
of the magnificent Temple of Peace, built 
immediately after the taking of Jeruſalem, 
the Roman empire being then in profound 
peace. This is ſaid to have been the fineſt 
temple in old Rome; part of the materials 
of Nero's Golden — which Veſpaſion 
pulled 
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pulled down, were uſed in erecting this 
grand edifice. The only entire pillar re- 
maining of this temple, was placed by 
Paul V. before the church of Santa Maria 
Maggiore, It is a moſt beautiful fluted 
Corinthian column, and gives a very high 
idea of the temple to which it originally 
belonged. His Holineſs bas crowned it 
with an image of the Virgin Mary; and, 
in the inſcription on the pedeſtal, he gives 
his reaſon for chooſing a column belonging 
to the Temple of Peace, as an ornament.to 
a church dedicated to the Virgin. 


Ex cujus viſceribus Princeps vere Pacis geni- 
tus eſt *, 


Of many triumphal arches which ſtood 
formerly in Rome, there are only three now 
remaining, all of them near the Capitol, 
and forming entries to the Forum; thoſe 
of Titus, Septimius Severus, and Canſtan- 
tine. The laſt is by much the fineſt of the 
three; but its chief beauties are not genuine, 
* From whoſe bowels the Prince of Peace ſprung. 
as = — 
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nor, properly ſpeaking, its own; they conſiſt 
of ſome admirable baſſo relievos, ſtolen from 
the Forum of Trajan, and repreſenting 
that Emperor's victories over the Dacians. 
This theft might, perhaps, not have been 
ſo notorious to poſterity, if the artiſts of 
Conſtantine's time had not added ſome 
figures, which make the fraud apparent, 
and, by their great inferiority, evince the 
degeneracy of the arts in the interval be- 
tween the reigns of theſe two Empetors, 


The relievos of the arch of Titus repre- 
ſent the table of ſhew-bread, the trumpets, 
the golden candleſticks with ſeven branches, 
and other utenſils, brought from the 
Temple of Jeruſalem. The quarter which 
is allotted for the, Jews is not at a great 
diſtance from this arch. There are about 
nine thouſand of chat unfortunate nation 
at preſent i in Rome; the lineal deſcendants 
of thoſe brought captive, by Titus, from 
Jeruſalem. I have been aſſured that they 
always cautiouſly avoid paſſing through 
this 
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this arch, though it lies directly in their 
way to the Campo Vaccino, chooſing rather 
to make a circuit, and enter the Forum at 
another place. I was affected at hearing 
this inſtance of ſenſibility in a people, who, 
whatever other faults they may have, are 
certainly not deficient in patriotiſm, and 
attachment to the religion and cuſtoms of 
their forefathers. The ſame delicacy of 
ſentiment is diſplayed by a poet of their 
cov country, in the 137th pſalm, as it is 
finely tranſlated by Buchanan: 


Dum procul a Patria męſti Babylonis in oris, 
Fluminis ad liquidas forte ſedemus aquas ; 
Jlla animum ſubiit ſpecies miſeranda Sionis, 
Et numquam Patrii tecta videnda ſoli. 
20% % Jes ee ie eee 
O Solymæ, O adyta, et ſacri penetralia templi, 

Ullane vos animo deleat hora meo? &c, 
You may read the whole; you; will per- 
haps find ſome poetical beauties which 
eſcaped your obſervation when you heard 
it ſung in churches; but the poet's ardour 
ſeems to glow too violently towards the end 
of the pſalm. 
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ALT TER 0 
S 1 ia Rome. 

HERE are many other intereſting 

7 ruins in and about the Campo Vac- 
cino, beſides thoſe I have mentioned; but of 
ſome ſtructures which we know formerly 
ſtood here, no veſtige is now to be ſeen. 
This is the caſe with the arch which was 
erected in honour of the Fabian family. 
There is the ſtrongeſt reaſon to believe 
| that the ancient Forum was entirely ſur- 
rounded with temples, baſilicæ, and public 
buildings of various kinds, and adorned 
with porticoes and colonades. In tbe 
time of the Republic, aſſemblies of the 
people were held there, laws were pro- 
poſed, and juſtice adminiſtered. In it was 
the Roſtrum, from whence the orators ha- 
rangued the people. All who aſpired at 
dignities came hither to canvaſs ſuffrages. 
The Bankers had their offices near the 
Forum, as well as thoſe who received the 
revenues of the Commonwealth; and all 
m [ic 24444 
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Kind of buſineſs was tranſacted in this place. 
In my viſits to the Campo Vaccino, I ar- 
range the ancient Forum in the beſt man- 
ner I can, and fix on the particular ſpot 
where each edifice ſtood. _ In this I am 
ſometimes a little cramped i in room ; for the 
ſpace between the Palatine Hill and. the 
Capitol is ſo ſmall, and I am ſo circum: 
ſcribed by arches and temples, whoſe ruins 
ſtill remain, that I find it im poſſible to 
make the Forum Romanum larger than 
Covent Garden. I locked about for the 
Via Sacra, where Horace met with his 
troubleſome companion. Some people 
imagine, this was no other than the Forum 
nſelf; but J am clearly of opinion, that 
the Via Sacra was a ſtreet leading to- the 
Forum, and loſt in it, as a ſtreet in Londoff 
terminates at a ſqyare. I have, at laſt; 
fixed on the exact point where it joins'the 
Forum, which is very near the Meta Su- 


dans. If we ſhould ever meet here, I ſhall 


convince you by local arguments, that I am 
in the right; but I fear it would be very 


8 » tedious, ; 
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tedious, and not at all ae to trank- 
mit them to you in writing. 


As Rome increaſed i in fize and number 
of inhabitants, one Forum was found too 
ſmall, , and many others were erected in 
proceſs of time; but when we ſpeak of the 
Forum, without any diſtinguiſhing epithet, 


the anclent one 18 underſtood. 


i: This Tarpeian Rock is a conjiametion of 
that on which the Capitol was built; 1 
went to that part from which criminals 
condemned to death were thrown. Mr. 
Byres has meaſured the height; it is exact- 
ly fifty-eight feet perpendicular; and he 
thinks the ground at the bottom, from evi- 
dent marks, is twenty feet higher than it 
was originally; ſo that, before this accumu- 
lation of rubbiſh, the precipice muſt have 
been about eighty feet perpendicular. In 
reading the hiſtory. of the Romans, the vaſt 
idea we form of that people, naturally ex- 
tends to the city of Rome, the hills on 
which it was built, and every thing be- 
e longing 
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longing to it. We image to ourſelves the 
Tarpeian Rock as a, tremendous preci- 
pice; and, if afterwards we ever have an 
opportunity of aQually ſeeing it, the height 
falls ſo ſhort of our expectations, that we 
are apt to think it a great deal leſs than it 
is in reality. A miſtake of this kind, 
joined to a careleſs view of the place, which 
is not in itſelf very intereſting, has led 
Biſhop Burnet into the ſtrange aſſertion, 
that the Tarpeian Rock 1 is ſo very low, that 
a man would think it no great matter to 
leap down it for his diverſion. Criminals 
thrown from this precipice, were literally, 
thrown out of the city of old Rome intothe 
Campus Martius, which, was a large plain, 
of a triangular ſhape; two ſides of the tri- 
angle being formed by the Tiber, and the 
baſe by the Capitol, and buildings extend- 
ing three miles nearly in a parallel line with 
it. The Campus Martius had its name 
from a ſmall temple built in it, at a very 
early period, and dedicated to Mars; or it 
might have this name ou the military 
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exerciſes performed there. In this field 
the great aſſemblies of the people, called 
Cenſus or Luſtrum, were held every fifth 
year; the Conſuls, Cenſors, and Tribunes, 
were elected; the levies of troops were 
made; and there the Roman youth exerciſed 
themſelves in riding, driving the chariot, 
ſhooting with the bow, uſing the fling, 
darting the javelin, throwing the diſcus or 
quoit, in wreſtling, running; and, when 
covered with ſweat and duſt, in conſequence 
of theſe exerciſes, they waſhed their bodies 
clean by ſwimming 1 in the Tiber. Horace 
accuſes Lydia 'of ruining a young man, 
by keeping him from thoſe manly exerciſes 
in which he formerly excelled. 


==——==Cor apricum 
Oderit campum, patiens pulveris * ſolis: 
Cur neque militaris 

Inter equales, equitet Gallica nec Jupats 
Temperet ora-frznis? 

Cur timet flavum Tiberim tangere 1 
ee The 
* Why does be hate the 11 plain, 2 

* While he can ſun or duſt ſuſtain? 5 
| r 
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The dead bodies of the moſt illuſtrious 
citizens were alſo burnt in this field; which 
was adorned gradually by ſtatues and tros 
phies, erected to the memory of diſtinguiſu- 
ed men. But every feature of its ancient 
appearance is now hid by the ſtreets and 
buildiogs of modern Rome: 


The N of Rome i may be excuſed 
for chuling this ſituation for their bouſes, 
though by fo doing, they have deprived us of 
a view of the Campus Martius. But ſurely 
they, or their Governors, ought to ſhow 


more ſolicitude for preſerving the antiqui- 


ties than they doz and they might, without 
inconveniency, find ſome place for a Cow 
Market, of leſs i importance than the ancient 
Forum. It is not in their power to reſtore it 
to its former ſplendor, but they might, at 
leaſt, have prevented i its falling back to the 

Or why no more, with martial pride; . 

Amidft the youthful battle rides 

And the fierce Gallic ſteed command; 


Wich bitted curb, and forming hand? to 
Why does it fear the yellow flood ? - Fiss. 
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ſtate in which Mneas found it, when he 
came to viſit the poor Evander. 

Talibus inter ſe dictis ad tecta ſubibant 
Pauperis Evandri: paſſimque armenta videbant 
Romanoque Foro et lautis mugire carinis “. 

I have already ſaid, that beſides this 

there were ſeveral Forums in Rome, where 
Baſilicæ were built, juſtice adminiſtered, 
and buſineſs tranſacted. The Emperors 
were fond of having ſuch public places 
named after them. The accounts we have 
of the Forums of Nerva, and that of 'Tra- 
jan, give the higheſt idea of their grandeur 
and elegance; three Corinthian pillars, with 
their entablature, are all that remain of 
the former; of the latter, the noble 
column placed in the middle, ill preſerves 
all its original beauty. It conſiſts of twenty- 
three circular pieces of white marble, hori- 
zontally placed one above the other ; it is 
Thus chey convers'd on 3 of ancient fame, 


Till to the monarch's humble courts they came; 
There oxen ſtalk'd, where palaces are rais'd, 


And bellowing berds i in the proud Foram graz'd, 
a Prrr. 


about 
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about twelve feet diameter at the bottom, 
and ten at the top. The plinth of the baſe 
is a piece of marble twenty-one feet 
ſquare. A ſtaircaſe, conſiſting of one 
hundred and eighty-three ſteps, and ſuffi- 
ciently wide to admit a man to aſcend, is 
cut out of the ſolid marble, leaving a ſmall 
pillar in the middle, round which the ſtair 
winds from the bottom to the top. I ob- 
ſerved a piece broken, as I went up, which 
ſhewed, that thoſe large maſſes of marble 
have been exquiſitely poliſhed on the flat 
fides, where they are in contact with each 
other, that the adheſion and ſtrength of the 
pillar might be the greater. The ſtairs are 
lighted by forty-one windows, exceedingly 
narrow on the outſide, that they might 
not interrupt the connection of the baſſo 
relievos, but which gradually widen with- 
in, and by that means give ſufficient light. 
The baſe of the column is ornamented 
with baſſo relievos, repreſenting trophies 
of Dacian armour. The moſt memorable 
events of Trajan's expedition againſt the 

6g 2 Dacians, 


uful pillar is a hundred and twenty 
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Dacians, are admirably wrought, in a con- 
tinued ſpiral line, from the bottom of the 
column to the top. The figures towards 
the top, are too far removed from the eye 
to be ſeen perfectly. To have rendered them 
equally viſible with thoſe below, it would 
have been neceſſary to have made them 
larger proportionably as they aſcended. 
Viewed from any conſiderable diſtance, all 


the ſculpture is loſt, and a plain fluted pil- 
lar, of the ſame proportions, would have 


had as fine an effect. But ſuch a frugal 
plan would not have been fo glorious to 
the Prince, whoſe victories are engraven, 


. or ſo intereſting to the legionary ſoldiers, 


many of whom, no doubt, are here perſon- 
ally repteſented. Beſides, it would not now 
be near ſo valuable a monument in the 


eyes of antiquarians, or ſo uſeful a ſtudy 


to ſculptors and painters, who have occa- 
ſion to repreſent the military dreſs of the 
Romans, or the coſtame of the Eaſt in that 
age. Excluſive of the ſtatue, this beau- 


feet 
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feet high, The aſhes of Trajan were de- 


poſited in an urn at the bottom, and his 


ſtatue at the top. Pope Sixtus the Fifth, 
in the room of the Emperor's, has placed 
a ſtatue of St. Peter upon this column. I 
obſerved to a gentleman, with whom TI 
viſited this pillar, that I thought there was 
not much propriety in placing the figure 
of St. Peter upon a monument, repreſent- 
ing the victories, and erected in honour of 
the Emperor Trajan. There is ſome 
% propriety, however,” replied he coldly, 
*in having made the ſtatue of braſs.” 
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LETTER XU. 


Rome: 


1 WE! witneſs to the beatification 


of a Saint; he was of the order of St. 
Francis, and a great many brethren of that 
order were preſent, and in very high ſpi- 
rits on the occaſion. There are a greater 
number of eccleſiaſtics beatified, and ca- 
nonized, than any other order of men. In 
the firſt-place, becauſe, no doubt, they de- 
ſerve it better; and alſo, becauſe they are 


more ſolicitous to have Saints taken from 


among men of their own profeſſion, and 
particular order, than people in other ſitua- 
tions in life are. Every monk imagines 
it reflects perſonal honour on himſelf, 
when oneof his order is canonized, Soldiers, 
lawyers, and phyſicians, would probably 
be happy to ſee ſome of their brethren 
diſtinguiſhed in the ſame manner ; that 
they have not had this gratification of late 

Years, 
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years, may be imputed to the difficulty of 
finding ſuitable characters among them. 
Ancient hiſtory, indeed, makes mention of 
ſome commanders of armies who were 
very great ſaints; but I have heard of no 
phyſician who acquired that title ſince the 
days of St. Luke; or of a ſingle * 
of any age or country. 


— 


A picture of the preſent Expectant, a 
great deal larger than life, had been hung 
up on the front of St. Peter's church, 
ſeveral days before the beatification took 
place. This ceremony was alſo announced 
by printed papers, diſtributed by the happy 
brethren of St. Francis. On the day of 
the ſolemnity, his Holineſs, a conſiderable 
number of Cardinals, many other eccleſi- 
aſtics, all the Capucin Friars in Rome, and 
a great concourſe of ſpectators, attended. 
The ceremony was performed in St. Peter's 
church. An eccleſiaſtic of my acquaintance 
procured us a very convenient place for ſee- 
ing the whole. The ceremony of beatifica- 
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tion is a previous ſtep to that of canoniza- 
tion. The Saint, after he 1s beatified, is 
entitled to more diſtinction in Heaven than 
before; but he has not the power of freeing 
ſouls from purgatory till he has been canon- 
ized; and therefore is not addreſſed in 
prayer till he has obtained the ſecond ho+ 
nour. On the preſent occaſion, a long dife 
courſe was pronounced by a Franciſcan Friar, 
fetting forth the holy life which this Expect- 
ant had led upon earth, his devotions, his 
voluntary penances, and his charitable ac- 
tions; and a particular enumeration was 
made, of certain miracles he had performed 
when alive, and others which had been per- 
formed after his death by his bones, The 
moſt remarkable miracle, by himſelf in per- 
ſon, was, his repleniſhing a lady's cupboard 
with bread, after her houſekeeper, at the 


Saint's inſtigation, had given all the bread 
of We family to the poor. 


| This Wen is "cartied” on in the man- 
ner of a lawſuit. The Devil is ſuppoſed 
*2 to 
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to have an intereſt in preventing men from 
being made Saints. That all juſtice may be 
done, and that Satan may have his due, an 
advocate is employed to plead againſt the 
pretenſions of the Saint Expectant, and the 
perſon thus employed is denominated by 
the people, the Devil's Advocate, He calls 
in queſtion the miracles ſaid to have been 
wrought by the Saint and his bones, and 


raiſes as many objections to the proofs” 


brought of the purity of his life and con- 
verſation as he can. It is the buſineſs of 
the Advocate on the other ſide, to obviate 
and refute theſe cavils. The controverſy 
was carried on in Latin. It drew out to a 
great length, and was by no means amu- 
ſing. Your friend Mr. Ramſey, who fat 
near me, loſing patience, from the length 


of the ceremony, and ſome twitches of 


the gout, which he felt at that moment, 
whiſpered me, I wiſh, from my heart, 


© the Devil's Advocate were with his 
cc 


Heaven, that we might get away.” The 
whole 


* client, and this everlaſting Saint fairly in 
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45 
whole party, of which I made one, were 
ſeized with frequent and long- continued 
yawnings, which I imagine was obſerved 
by ſome of the Cardinals, who ſat oppoſite 
to us. They caught the infection, and 
although they endeavoured to conceal their 
gaping under their purple robes, yet it 
ſeemed to ſpread and communicate itſelf 
gradually over the whole aſſembly, the 
Franciſcan Friars excepted; they were too 
deeply intereſted in the iſſue of the diſpute, 
to think it tedious. As often as the Devil's 
Advocate flated an objection, evident ſigns 
of impatience, contempt, ſurpriſe, indig- 
nation, and reſentment, appeared in the 
countenances of the venerable brotherhood, 
according to their different characters and 
tempers. One ſhook his head, and whiſpered 
his neighbour z another raiſed his chin, 
and puſhed up his under-lip with a diſdain- 
ful ſmile; a third ftarted, opened his eye- 
lids as wide as he could, and held up both 
his hands, with his fingers extended ; a 
fourth raiſed his thumb to his mouth, bit 

the 
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the nail with a grin, and jerked the thumb 
from his teeth towards the adverſary; a 
fifth ſtared, in a moſt expreſſive manner, 
at the Pope, and then fixed his eyes, 
frowning, on the Advocate. All were in 
agitation, till the Saint's Counſel began to 
ſpeak, when a profound filence took place, 
and the moment he had made his anſwer, 
their countenances brightened, a ſmile of 
ſatisfaction ſpread around, and they nodded 
and ſhook their beards at each other with 
mutual congratulations, In the mean 
time, the Cardinals, and the other auditors, 
who were not aſleep, continued yawning z 
for my own part, I was kept awake only 
by the interlude of grimaces, played off by 
the Capucins between the arguments, Ex- 
cluſive of theſe, the making a Saint of a 
Capucin, 1s the dulleſt buſineſs I ever was 
witneſs to. I hope the man himſelf enjoys 
much felicity ſince the ceremony, in which 
caſe no good - natured perſon will grudge 
the tedium and fatigue which he ſuffered 


on the occaſion. I ought to have told you, 


that 
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that the Advocate's reaſoning was all in 
vain z- the Devil loſt his cauſe, without the 
poſſibility of appeal. The Saint's claim 
being confirmed, he was admitted into all 
the privileges of beatification; the Convent 
defraying the expence of the proceſs. 


As we returned, Mr. Ramſey aſked, if 
I recolleted the Saint's name. I ſaid, I 
did not. « We muſt inform ourſelves,” 
ſaid he; © for when I meet him above, I 
e ſhall certainly claim ſome merit with him, 
e from having done penance at his beatifi - 
« cation “.“ 


* I have been fince informed, this new Saint is called St, 
Buonavantura; he was by birth a Neapolitan, 
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LETTER XLII. 


Rome. 


Ravellers are too apt to form haſty, 


and, for the moſt part, unfavourable 
opinions of national characters. Finding 
the cuſtoms and ſentiments of the inhabit- 
ants of the foreign countries through which 
they paſs, very different from their own, 
they are ready to conſider them as erro- 
neous, and conclude, that thoſe who a& 
and think in a manner ſo oppoſite to them- 
ſelves, muſt be either knaves, fools, or both. 
In ſuch haſty deciſions they are often con- 
firmed by the partial repreſentations of a 
few of their own countrymen, or of other 
foreigners who are eſtabliſhed in ſome 
profeſſion in thoſe countries, and who 
have an intereſt in giving bad impreſ- 


ſions of the people among whom they 
reſide. 


That 
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That the Italians have an uncommon 
ſhare of natural ſagacity and acuteneſs, is 
pretty generally allowed; but they are 
accuſed of being deceitful, perfidious, and 
revengeful; and the frequent aſſaſſinations 
and murders which - happen in the ſtreets 
of the great towns in Italy, are brought as 
proofs of this charge. I have not remain- 
ed a ſufficient length of time in Italy, 
ſuppoſing 1 were, in all other reſpeQs, 
qualified to decide on the character of the 
inhabitants; but from the opportunities I 
have had, my idea of the Italians is, that 
they are an ingenious, ſober people, with 
quick feelings, and therefore irritable; but 
when unprovoked, of a mild and obliging 
diſpoſition, and leſs ſubject to avarice, envy, 
or repining at the narrowneſs of their own 
circumſtances, and the comparative wealth 
of others, than moſt other nations. The 
murders which occaſionally happen, pro- 
ceed from a deplorable want of police, and 
ſome very impolitic cuſtoms, which have, 


from various cauſes, crept among them; 
| and 
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and would produce more frequent examples 
of ' the ſame kind, if they prevailed to_the 
ſame degree, in ſome other countries. I 
beg you will keep in your mind, that the 
aſſaſſinations which diſgrace Italy, whatever 
may have been the caſe formerly, are now 
entirely confined to the accidental ſquabbles 
which occur among the rabble. No ſuch 
thing has been known for many years 
paſt among people of condition, or the 
middle rank of citizens; and, with regard 
to the ſtabbings which happen among the 
vulgar, they almoſt always proceed from 
an immediate impulſe of wrath, and are 
ſeldom the effect of previous malice, or a 
premeditated plan of revenge. I do not 
know whether the ſtories we have of mer- 


cenary bravos, men who formerly are ſup- 


poſed to have made it their profeſſion to 
aſſaſſinate, and live by the murders. they 
committed, are founded in truth; but I 
am certain, that at preſent there is no ſuch 
trade in this country. That the horrid 


praQtice of drawin g the knife and ſtabbin g 
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each other, ſtill ſubſiſts among the Italian 
vulgar, I am perſuaded, is owing to the 
ſcandalous , impunity with which it is 
treated. The aſylum which churches and 
convents offer to criminals, operates againſt 
the peace. of ſociety, and tends to the en- 
couragement of this ſhocking cuſtom ia 
two different manners: Firſt, it increaſes 
the criminal's hopes of eſcaping; ſecondly, 
it diminiſhes, in vulgar minds, the idea of 
the atrocity of the crime. When the popu- 
lace fee a murderer lodged. within the 
ſacred walls of a church, protected and 
fed by men who are revered on account 
of their profeſſion, and the ſuppoſed ſane- 
tity of their lives; muſt not this weaken 
the horror which mankind naturally have 
for ſuch a crime, and which it ought to 
be the aim of every ett to aug- 
ment? 1 


Thoſe who ate willing to admit that 
this laſt conſideration may have the effect I 
have aſcribed to it, on the minds of the 

n | vulgar, 
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vulgar, ſtill contend, that the hopes of im- 
punity can have little influence in keeping 
up the practice of ſtabbing; becauſe, as has 
been already obſerved, theſe ſtabbings are 
always in conſequence of accidental quar- 
rels and ſudden burſts of paſſion, in which 
men have no conſideration about their 
future ſafety. All I have to ſay in anſwer 

18, that if the obſervations I have been able 
to make on the human character are well 
founded, there are certain conſiderations 
which never entirely loſe their influence on 
the minds of men, even when they are in 
the height of paſſion. I do not mean that 
there are not inſtances of men being throwa 
into ſuch paroxyſms of fury, as totally 
deprive them of reflection, and make 
them act like madmen, without any regard 
to conſequences; but extraordinary in- 
ſtances, which depend on peculiarities of 
conſtitution, and very fingular circum- 
ſtances, cannot deſtroy the force of -an ob- 
ſervation which, generally ſpeaking, is 

found juſt, We every day ſee men, who 
er Hh have 
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have the character of being of the moſt 
ungovernable tempers, who are apt to fly 
into violent fits of paſſion upon the moſt 
trivial occaſions, yet, in the midſt of all 
their rage, and when they ſeem to be en- 
tirely blinded. by fury, are ſtill capable of 
making diſtinQions; which plainly evince, 
that they are not ſo very much blinded by 
| anger, as they would ſeem to be. When 
people are ſubject to violent fits of choler, 
and to an unreſtrained licence of words and 
actions, only in the company of thoſe who, 
from their unfortunate ſituation | in life, 
are obliged to bear ſuch abuſe, it is a plain 
proof that conſiderations which regard their 
own perſonal ſafety, have ſome influence on 
their minds 1 in the midſt of their fury, and 
inſtruct them to be mad, certa ratione modo- 
que. This is frequently unknown to thoſe 
-. choleric people themſelves, while it is fully 
evident toevery perſon of obſervation around 
them. What violent fits of paſſion do 
ſome men indulge themſelves in againſt 
their Hlaves and ſervants, which they 


always 
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always impute to the ungovernable nature 
of their own tempers, of which, however, 
they diſplay the moſt perfect command 
upon much greater provocations given by 
their ſuperiors, equals, or by any ſet of 
people who are not obliged to bear their 
ill humour. How often do we ſee men, 
who are agreeable, cheerful, polite, and 
good-tempered to the world in general, 
gloomy, peeviſh, and paſhonate, to their 
wives and children? When you happen to 
be a witneſs to any inſtance of unprovoked 
domeſtic rage, into which they have allow- 
ed themſelves to be tranſported, they 
will very probably lament their misfor- 
tune, in having more ungovernable tem- 
pers than the reſt of mankind.” But if a 
man does not ſpeak and act with the ſame 
degree of violence on an equal provocation, 
without conſidering whether it comes from 
ſuperior, equal, or dependant, he plainly 
ſhews that he can govern his temper, and 
| that his not doing it on particular occaſions, | 
Hh 2 proceeds 


/ 
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proceeds from the baſeſt and moſt deſpi- 
cable of all motives. 


I remember, when I was on the conti- 
nent with the Engliſh army, having ſeen 
an officer beat a ſoldier very unmercifully 
with his cane: I was then ſtanding with 
ſome officers, all of whom ſeemed to be 
filled with indignation at this mean exerciſe 
of power. When the perſon who had 
performed the intrepid exploit came to join 
the circle, he. plainly perceived marks of 
diſapprobation in every countenance ; for 
which reaſon he thought it neceſſary to 
apologize for what he had done. No- 
e thing,” ſays he, © provokes me ſo much 
« as a fellow's looking faucily when I 
% ſpeak to him. I have told that man fo 

«- fifty times; and yet, on my reprimand- 
ing him juſt now for having one of the 
« buttons of his waiſtcoat broken, he 
% Jocked ſaucily full in my face; which 
* threw me into ſuch a paſſion, - that I 
e could not help threſhing him. Ho- 

2 | „ever, 
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e ever, I am ſorry for it, becauſe he has 
* the character of being an honeſt man, 
* and has always done his duty, as a ſol- 
& dier, very well, How much,” con- 
tinued he, are thoſe people to be envied, 
„ who have a full command of their 
* tempers!“ 


% No man can command it more per- 
&« fectly than yourſelf,” ſaid a gentleman 
who was then in the foot-guards, and has 
ſince been a general officer, 


« I often endeavour to do it,” replied 
the choleric man, * but always find it out 
* of my power. I have not philoſophy 
„ enough to check the violence of my 
«© temper when once I am provoked.” 


% You certainly do yourſelf injuſtice, 


« Sir,” ſaid the officer; © no perſon ſeems 
« to have his paſſions under better diſci- 
« pline. With your brother 1 

* never ſaw you, in a ſingle inſtance, 


« break through the rules of decorum, or 
e allow 


H h 3 
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e allow your anger to overcome your po- 
« liteneſs to them.“ 


. & They never provoked me,” ſaid the 
paſſionate man, 


„ Provoked you!” rejoined the other; 
“ yes, Sir, often, and in a much greater 
« degree than the poor ſoldier. Do not I, 
at this moment, give you ten thouſand 
times more provocation than he, or any 
of the unfortunate men under your 
command, whom you are ſo apt to beat 
and abuſe, ever did?—and yet you ſeem 
e perfeQly maſter of your temper.” 


66 


There was no way left by which the 
choleric man could prove the contrary, ex- 
cept by knocking the other down; but that 
was a method of convincing his antagoniſt 
which he did not think proper to uſe. A 
more intrepid man, in the ſame predica- 
ment, would very probably have had re- 
courſe to that expedient; but in general 
mankind are able, even in the violence of 


paſſion, 
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paſſion, to eſtimate, in ſome, meaſure, the 
riſk they run; and the populace of every 
country are more readily kindled to that 
7nferior degree of rage, which makes them 
loſe their horror for the crime of murder, 
and diſregard the life of a fellow-creature, 
than to that Higher pitch, which deprives 
them of all conſideration for their own per- 
ſonal ſafety. 


In England, Germany, or France, a man 
knows, that if he commits a murder, every 
perſon around him will, from that inſtant, 
become his enemy, and uſe every means to 
ſeize him, and bring him to juſtice. He 
knows that he will be immediately carried 
to priſon, and put to an ignominious death, 
amidſt the execrations of his countrymen. 
Impreſſed with theſe ſentiments, and with 
the natural horror for murder which ſuch 
ſentiments augment, the populace of thoſe 
countries hardly ever have recourſe to ſtab- 
bing in their accidental quarrels, however 
* may be inflamed with anger and rage. 

H h 4 The 
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The loweft blackguard' in the ſtreets of 
London, will not draw a knife againft an 
antagoniſt far ſuperior to himſelf in 
ſtrength. He will fight him fairly with 
his fiſts as long as he can, and bear the 
ſevereſt drubbing, rather than uſe a means 
of defence which is held in deteſtation by 
his countrymen, and which would bring 
himſelf to the gallows. 


The murders committed in Germany, 
France, or England, are therefore com- 
paratively few in number, and happen 
generally! in confequence of a pre- concerted 
plan, i in which the murderers have taken | 
meaſures for their eſcape or concealment, 
without which they know that inevitable 
death awaits them. In Italy the caſe is 
different; an Italian is not under the influ- 
ence of ſo ſtrong an impreſſion, that certain 
execution muſt be the conſequence of his 
committing a murder; he is at tefs pains 

to reſtrain the wrath which he feels kin- 
dling within his breaſt; he allows his rage 


full 
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full ſcope; and, if hard preſſed by the ſu- 
perior ſtrength of an enemy, he does not 
ſcruple to extricate himſelf by a thruſt of his 
knife; he knows, that if ſome of the Sbirri 
are not preſent, no other perſon will feize 
him; for that office is held in ſuch deteſta- 
tion by the Italian populace, that none of 
them will perform any part of its functions. 
The murderer is therefore pretty certain 
of gaining ſome church or convent, where 
he will be protected, till he can compound 
the matter with the relations of the de- 
ceaſed, or eſcape to ſome of the other 
Italian States; which is no very difficult 
matter, as the dominions of none are very 
extenſive, 


Beſides, when any of theſe aſſaſſins has 
not had the good fortune to get within the 
portico of a church before he is ſeized by 
the Sbirri, and when he is actually carried 
to priſon, it is not a very difficult matter 
for his friends or relations to prevail, by 
their entreaties and tears, on ſome of the 


Cardinals 
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Cardinals or Princes, to interfere in his fa- 
vour, and endeavour to obtain his pardon, 
If this is the caſe, and I am aſſured from au- 
thority which fully convinces me that it is, 


we need be no longer ſurpriſed. that murder 


is more common among the Italian popu- 
lace than among the common people of 
any other country. As ſoon as aſylums 
for ſuch criminals are aboliſhed, and juſtice 
is allowed to take its natural courſe, that 
foul ſtain will be entirely effaced from the 


national character of the modern Italians. 


Thas is already verified in the Grand Duke 
of Tuſcany's dominions. The ſame edict 
which declared that churches and convents 
ſhould no longer be places of refuge for 
murderers, has totally put a ſtop to the uſe 
of the ſtiletto; and the Florentine populace 
now fight with the ſame blunt weapons 
that are uſed by the common people of 
other nations. | 


lam afraid you will think J have been a 


little prolix on this occaſion; but I had 
| | | two 


* 
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two objects in view, and was ſolicitous 
about both. The firſt was to ſhew, that the 
treacherous and perfidious diſpolition im- 
puted to the Italians, is, like moſt other 
national reflections, ill founded ; and that 
the facts brought in proof of the accuſation, 
proceed from other cauſes: the ſecond was, 
to demonſtrate to certain choleric gentle- 
men, who pretend to have ungovernable 


tempers, as an excuſe for rendering every 


creature dependent on them miſerable, that 
in their furious fits they not only behave 
ridiculouſly, but baſely. In civil life, in 
England, they have the power of only 


making themſelves contemptible; but in 


the army or navy, or in our iſlands, they 
often render themſelves the objects of 
horror. 
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LETTER A. 


Rome. 
HEFT s and crimes which are not 
capital are puniſhed at Rome, and 
ſome other towns of Italy, by impriſon- 
ment, or by what is called the Cord. This 
laſt is performed in the ſtreet. The cul- 
prit's hands are bound behind by a cord, 
which runs on a pulley; he is then drawn 
up twenty or thirty feet from the ground, 
and, if lenity is intended, he is_ let down 
ſmoothly in the ſame manner he was drawn 
up. In this operation the whole weight 
of the criminal's body is ſuſtained by his 
hands, and a ſtrong man can bear the 
puniſhment inflicted in this manner with- 
out future inconveniency ; for the ſtrength 
of the muſcles of his arms enables him to 
keep his hands preſſed on the middle of 
his back, and his body hangs in a kind of 
horizontal poſition. But when they intend 
to 
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to be ſevere, the criminal is allowed to fall 
from the greateſt height to which he had 
been raiſed, and the fall is.abruptly checked 
in the middle; by which means the hands 
and arms are immediately pulled above the 
head, both ſhoulders are diſlocated, and the 
body ſwings, powerleſs, in a perpendicular 
line, It is a cruel and injudicious puniſh- 
ment, and left too much in the power of 
thoſe who ſuperintend the execution, to 
make it ſevere or not, as they are inclined. 


Breaking on the wheel is never uſed in 
Rome for any crime; but they ſometimes 


put in practice another mode of execution, 


which is much more ſhocking in appear- 
ance, than cruel in reality, The criminal 
being ſeated on a ſcaffold, the executioner, 
who ſtands behind, ſtrikes him on the head 
with a hammer of a particular conſtruction, 
which deprives him, at once, of all ſen- 


ſation, When it is certain that he is com- 


pletely dead, the executioner, with a large 
knife, cuts his throat from ear to ear. This 


_ 
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laſt part of the ceremony is thought to 
make a ſtronger impreſſion on the minds 
of the ſpeQators, than the bloodleſs blow 
which deprives the criminal of life. Whe- 
ther the advantages reſulting from this are 
| ſufficient to compenſate for ſhocking the 
public eye with ſuch abominable fights, I 
very much queſtion, 


Executions are not frequent at Rome; for 
the reaſons already given: there has been 
only one ſince our arrival; and thoſe who 
are of the moſt forgiving diſpoſition will 
acknowledge, that this criminal was not 
put to death till the meaſure of his iniquity 
was ſufficiently full; he was condemned to 
be hanged for his fifth murder. I ſhall 
give you ſome account of his execution, 
and the ceremonies which accompanied it, 
becauſe they throw ſome light on the ſenti- 

ments and charaQter of the people. 


Firſt of all, there was a proceſſion of 
prieſts, one of whom carried a crucifix on 
a pole hung with black; they were follow- 
Bal ed 
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ed by a number of people in long gowns 
which covered them from head to foot, 
with holes immediately before the face, 
through which thoſe in this diſguiſe could 
ſee every thing perfectly, while they could 
not be recognized by the ſpectators. They 
are of the Company della Miſericordia, 
which is a ſociety of perſons who, from 
' motives of piety, think it a duty to viſit 
critninals under ſentence of death, endea- 
your to bring them to a proper ſenſe of 
their guilt, aſſiſt them in making the beſt 
uſe of the ſhort time they have to live, and 
who never forſake them till the moment 
of their execution. People of the firſt rank 
ate of this ſociety, and devoutly perform 
the moſt laborious functions of it. All of 
them carried lighted torches, and a few 
ſhock tin boxes, into which the multitude 
put money to defray the expence of maſſes 
for the ſoul of the criminal, This is con- 
ſidered by many as the moſt meritorious 
Eind of charity; and ſome, whoſe circum- 
ſtances do not permit them to beſtow much, 
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confige-all the expence they can afford iu 
charity, to the ſingle article of purchaſing 
maſſes to be ſaid in behalf of thoſe who 
have died without leaving a farthing to 
fave their ſouls, The rich, ſay they, who 
have much ſuperfluous wealth, may throw 
away part of it in acts of temporal charity; 
but it is, in a more particular manner, the 
duty of thoſe who have little to give, to 
take care that this little ſhall be applied to 


the moſt beneficial purpoſes. What is the 


relieving a few poor families from the frivo- 
lous diſtreſſes of cold and hunger, in com- 
pariſon of freeing them from many years 
burning in fire and brimſtone? People are 
reminded of this eſſential kind of charity, 
not only by the preachers, but alſo by 
inſcriptions upon the walls of particular 
churches and convents; and ſometimes the 
aid of the pencil is called in to awaken the 
compunction of the unfeeling and hard- 
" hearted. On the external walls of ſome 
convents, immediately above the box into 
e you are ditected to put your money, 
views 
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views of purgatory are painted in the moſt 
flaming colours, where people are ſeen in 
all the agonies of burning, raiſing their in- 
dignant eyes to thoſe unmindful relations 
and acquaintances, who, rather than part 
with a little money, allow them to remain 
in thoſe abodes of torment, One can 
hardly conceive how any mortal can paſs 
ſuch a picture without emptying his purſe 
into the box, if, by ſo doing, he believed 
he could redeem, I will not ſay a human 
creature, but even a poor incorrigible dog, 
or vicious horſe, from ſuch a dreadful 
ſituation, As the Italians in general ſeem . 
to have more ſenſibility than any people I 
am acquainted with, and as I ſee ſome, who 
cannot be ſuppoſed totally in want of 
money, paſs by thoſe pictures every day 
without putting a farthing into the box, I 
muſt impute this ſtingineſs to a lack of 
faith rather than of ſenſibility. Such un- 
mindful paſſengers are probably of the 
number of thoſe, who begin to ſuſpect that 
the money of the living can be of little uſe 

Vol. I. 11 to 
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to the dead. Being abſolutely certain that 
it gives themſclves much pain to part with 
it in this world, and doubtful whether it 
will have any efficacy in abridging the 
pains of their friends in the other, they 
heſitate for ſome time between the two 
riſks, that of loſing their own money, and 
that of allowing their neighbour's ſoul to 
continue in torture; and it would appear 


that thoſe ſceptics generally decide the diſ- 
pute in favour of the money. 


But in ſuch a caſe as that which I have 
been deſcribing, where a poor wretch is juſt 
going to be thruſt by violence out of one 
world, and ſolicits a little money to ſecure 
him a tolerable reception in another, the paſ- 
ſions of the ſpectators are too much agitated 
for cold reaſoning, and the moſt niggardly 
ſceptic throws his mite into the boxes of 
the Compagnia della Miſericordia. Imme- 
| Giately after them came the malefaQor 
himſelf, ſeated in a cart,' with a Capucin 


Friar on each fide of him. The hangman, 


I with 
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with two aſſiſtants, dreſſed in ſcarlet jackets, 
walked by the cart. This proceſſion hav- 
ing moved {lowly round the gallows, which 
was erected in the Piazza del Populo, the 
culprit deſcended from the cart, and was led 
to a houſe in the neighbourhood, attended 
by the two Capucins, He remained there 
about half an hour, was confeſſed, and 
received abſolution; after which he came 
out, exclaiming to the populace to join in 
prayers for his ſoul, and walked with a 
hurried pace to the gallows; the hangman 
and his aſſiſtants having hold of his arms, 
they ſupported him up the ladder, the 
unhappy man repeating prayers as faſt as 
he could utter till he was turned off. He 
was not left a moment to himſelf. The 
executioner ſtepped from the ladder, and 
ſtood with a foot on each of his ſhoulders, 
ſupporting himſelf in that ſituation with 
his hands on the top of the gallows, the 
aſſiſtants at the ſame time pulling down 
the malefaQor's legs, ſo that he muſt have 
died in an inſtant. The executioner, in a 
er 112 | _ ſhort 
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ſhort time, flid to the ground along the 
dead body, as a failor ſlides on a rope. 
They then removed the cloth which co- 
vered his face, and twirled the body round 
with great rapidity, as if their intention 
had been to divert the mob; who, however, 
did not ſhew any diſpoſition to be amuſed 
in that manner. The multitude beheld 
the ſcene with filent awe and compaſſion. 
During the time appointed by law for the 
body to hang, all the members of the pro- 
ceſſion, with the whole apparatus of torches, 
crucifixes, and Capucins, went into a 
neighbouring church, at the corner of the 
Strada del Babbuino, and remained there 
till a maſs was ſaid for the ſoul of the de- 
ceaſed; and when that was concluded, they 
returned in proceſſion to the gallows, with 
a coffin covered with black cloth. On 
their approach, the executioner, with his 
aſſiſtants, - haſtily retired among the crowd, 
and were no more allowed to come near 
the body. The condemned perſon having 
now paid the forfeit due to his crimes, was 


no 
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no longer * as an obje of hatred; 
his dead body was therefore reſcued from 
the contaminating touch of thoſe who 
are held by the populace in the greateſt 
abhorrence. Two perſons in maſks, and 
with black gowns, mounted the ladder and 
cut the rope, while others below, of the 
ſame ſociety, received the body, and put 
it carefully into the coffin. An old woman 
then ſaid, with an exalted voice, Adeſſo 
„ ſpero che l'anima ſua ſia in paradiſo;” 


% Now I hope his ſoul is in heaven;” and 


the multitude around ſeemed all inclined to 
hope the ſame. 


The ſerious and compaſſionate manner 


in which the Roman populace beheld this 


execution, forms a preſumption of the 
gentleneſs of their diſpoſitions, The crimes 
of which this man had been guilty muſt 
naturally have raiſed their indignation, and 
his. profeſſion had a tendency to increaſe 
and keep it up; for he was one of the 
Sbirri, all of whom are held in the moſt 
| perfect 
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perfect deteſtation by the common people; 
yet the moment they ſaw this object of 
their hatred in the character of a poor con- 
demned man, about to ſuffer for his crimes, 
all their animoſity ceaſed; no rancour was 
diſplayed, nor the leaſt inſult offered, which 
could diſturb him in his laſt moments. 
They viewed him with the eyes of pity 
and forgiveneſs, and joined, with earneſt- 
neſs, in prayers for his future welfare. 


The manner in which this man was put 
to death was, no doubt, uncommonly mild, 
when compared with the atrocity of his 
guilt; yet I am convinced, that the ſolemn 
circumſtances which accompanied his exe- 
cution, made a greater impreſſion on the 
minds of the populace, and would as ef- 
fectually deter them from the crimes for 
which he was condemned, as if he had been 
broken alive on the wheel, and the execu- 
tion performed in a leſs ſolemn manner. 


Convinced as I am that all horrid and 
refined cruelty in the execution of crimi- 
nals 
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nals is, at beſt, unneceſſary, I never heard 
of any thing of that nature without horror 
and indignation. Other methods, no way 
connected with the ſufferings of the pri- 
ſoner, equally deter from the crime, and, 
in all other reſpects, have a better influ- 
ence on the minds of. the multitude. The 
proceſſion deſcribed above, I plainly per- 
ceived, made a very deep impreſſion. I 
thought I ſaw more people affected by 
it than I have formerly obſerved among 
a much greater crowd, who were gathered 
to ſee a dozen or fourteen of their fellow- 
creatures dragged to the ſame death for 
houſe-breaking and highway robbery, mere 
venial offences, in compariſon of what this 
Italian had perpetrated. The attendance 
of the Capucins, the crucifixes, the So- 
ciety of Miſericordia, the ceremony of con- 
feſſion, all have a tendency to frike the 
mind with awe, and keep up the belief of 
a future ſtate; and when the multitude 
behold ſo many people employed, and fo 
much pains taken, to ſave the foul of one 


114 of 
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of the moſt worthleſs of mankind, they 
muſt think, that the ſaving of a ſoul is a 
matter of great importance, and therefore 
naturally infer, that the ſooner they begin 
to take care of their own, the better. But 
when criminals are carried to execution 
with little or no ſolemnity, amidſt the 
ſhouts of an unconcerned rabble, who ap- 
plaud them in proportion to the degree of 
indifference and impenitence they diſplay, 
and conſider the whole ſcene as a ſource 
of amuſement; how can ſuch exhibi- 
tions make any uſeful impreſſion, or ter- 
rify the thoughtleſs and deſperate from 
any wicked propenſity? If there is a 

country in which great numbers of young 
| inconſiderate creatures are, fix or eight 
times every year, carried to execution in 
this tumultuous, unaffecting manner, might 
not a ſtranger conclude, that the view of 
the legiſlature was to cut off guilty indi- 
viduals in the leaſt alarming way poſſible, 
that others might not be deterred ”_ 
following their example? ? 
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L ET 'T EN XEV. 


- Rome, 
HOSE who have a real pleaſure in 
contemplating the remains of an- 
tique, and the nobleſt ſpecimens of modern 
architecture, who are ſtruck with the ini- 
mitable delicacy and expreſſion of Greek 
ſculpture, and wiſh to compare it with the 
moſt ſucceſsful efforts of the moderns, and 
who have an unwearied admiration of the 
charms of painting, may, provided they 
have not more important avocations elſe- 


where, employ a full year with ſalisfaction 
in this city. 


| What is called a regular courſe with an 
Antiquarian, generally takes up about fix 
weeks; employing three hours a day, you 
may, in that time, viſit all the churches, 
palaces, villas, and ruins, worth ſeeing, in 
pr near Rome, But after having made this 

courſe, 
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courſe, however diſtinctly every thing may 
have been explained by the Antiquarian, 
if you do not viſit the moſt intereſting again 
and again, and reflect on them at more 
leiſure; your labour will be of little uſe; 
for the objects are fo various, and thoſe 
you fee on one day, ſo apt to be effaced 
by, or confounded with, thoſe you behold 
on another, that you muſt carry away a 
very faint and indiſtinct recollection of any. 
Many travellers have experienced the truth 
of this obſervation. 


One young Engliſh gentleman, who 
happens not to be violently ſmitten with 
the charms of virtu, and ſcorns to affect 
what he does not feel, thought that two or 
three hours a-day, for a month or ſix weeks 
together, was rather too much time to be- 
ſtow on a purſuit in which he felt no plea- 


ſure, and ſaw very little utility. The only 
advantage which, in his opinion, the 
greater part of us reaped from our ſix 
weeks tour, was, that we cold ſoy, we had 


cen 
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ſeen a great many; fine things which he had 
not ſeen, This was a ſuperiority which he 
could not brook, and which he reſolved 
we ſhould not long enjoy. Being fully 
convinced, that the buſineſs might be, 
with a little exertion, diſpatched in a very 
ſhort ſpace of time, he prevailed on a 
proper perſon to attend him; ordered a 
poſt-chaiſe and four horſes to be ready 
early in the morning, and driving through 
churches, palaces, villas, and ruins, with 
all poſſible expedition, he fairly ſaw, in 
two days, all that we had beheld during 
our crawling courſe of ſix weeks. I found 
afterwards, by the liſt he kept of what he 
had ſeen, that we had not the advantage 
of him in a ſingle picture, or the moſt 
- mutilated remnant of a ſtatue. 


I do not propoſe this young gentleman's 
plan as the very beſt poſſible; but of this 
I am certain, that he can give as ſatisfac- 
tory an account of the curioſities of Rome, 
as ſome people of my acquaintance who 

viewed 
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viewed them with equal ſenſibility, and at a 
great deal more leiſure. 


Thoſe travellers who cannot remain a 
conſiderable time at Rome, would do well 
to get a judicious liſt of the moſt intereſt- 
ing objects in architecture, ſculpture, and 
- Painting, that are to be ſeen here; they 
ought to viſit theſe frequently, and theſe 
only, by which means they will acquire a 
ſtrong and diſtin& impreſſion of what they 
ſee; inſtead of that tranſient and confuſed 
idea which a vaſt number of things, viewed 
ſuperficially, and in a hurry, leave in the 
mind. After they have examined, with 
due attention, the moſt magnificent and 
beſt preſerved remains of ancient architec- 
ture, very few have ſatisfaction in view- 
ing a parcel of old bricks, which, they are 
told, formed the foundation of the baths of 
ſome of the Emperors. And there are not 
many who would regret their not having 
ſcen great numbers of ſtatues and pictures 
of inferior merit, when they had beheld all 

that 
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that are univerſally eſteemed the beſt. 
Would it not be highly judicious, there- 
fore, in the greateſt number of travellers, 
without abridging the uſual time of the 
courſe, to make it much leſs comprehenſive? 


Beſides churches, there are about thirty 
palaces in Rome, as full of pictures as the 
walls can bear. The Borgheſe Palace 
alone is ſaid to contain above ſixteen 
hundred, all original. There are alſo ten 
or twelve villas in the neighbourhood of 
this city, which are uſually viſited by 
ſtrangers. You may judge from this, what 
a taſk they undertake, who reſolve to go 
through the whole; and what kind of an 
idea they are likely to carry away, who 
perform this taſk during a ſtay of a few 
months. Of the villas, the Pineiana, which 
belongs to the Borgheſe family, is the moſt 
remarkable, I ſhall confine myſelf to a 
few curſory remarks on ſome of the moſt 
eſteemed curioſities it contains. The Her- 


maphrodite, 
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maphrodite, of which you have ſeen ſo 
many prints and models, is accounted by 
many, one of the fineſt pieces of ſculpture 
in the world. The mattreſs, upon which 
this fine figure reclines, is the work of 
the Cavalier Bernini, and nothing can be 
more admirably executed. Some critics 
ſay, he has performed his taſk 709 ell, 
becauſe the admiration of the ſpectator is 
divided between the ſtatue and the mattreſs, 
This, however, ought not to be imputed as 
a fault to that great artiſt; ſince he con- 
deſcended to make it at all, it was his buſi- 
neſs to make it as perfect as poſſible. I have 
heard of an artiſt at Verſailles, in a dif- 
ferent line, who attempted ſomething of 
the ſame nature; he had exerted all his 
abilities in making a periwig for a cele- 
brated preacher, who was to preach on 
a particular occaſion before the court; and 
he imagined he had ſucceeded to a miracle. 

00 Pl be, hanged,” ſaid he to one of his 
companions, if his Majeſty, or any man 
ue} A8 &« of 
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« of taſte, will pay much attention to the 
„ ſermon to-day.” | 


Among the antiques, there is a Centaur 
in marble, with a Cupid mounted on his 
back. The latter has. the ceſtus of Venus, 
and the ivy crown of Bacchus, in alluſion 
to beauty and wine; he beats the Centaur 
with his fiſt, and ſeems to kick with violence 
to drive him along, The Centaur throws 
back his head and eyes with a look of re- 
morſe, as if he were unwilling, though 
forced, to proceed. The execution of this 
group, 18 admired by thoſe who look upon 
it merely as a jeu d'eſprit; but it acquires 
additional merit, when conſidered as alle- 
gorical of men who are hurried on by the 
violence of their paſſions, and lament their 
own weakneſs, while they find themſelves 
unable to reſiſt. 0 


There is another figure which claims at- 
tention, more on account of the allegory 
than the ſculpture. This is a ſmall ſtatue of 
Venus Cloacina, trampling on an impreg- 
nated 
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nated uterus, and tearing the wings of 
Cupid, The allegory indicates, that proſti- 
tution 1s equally deſtructive of generation 
and love. Keyſler mentioning this, calls 
it a ſtatue of Venus, lamenting her raſhneſs 
in clipping Cupid's wings: 


The ſtatue called Zingara, or the For- 
tune-teller, is antique, all but the head, 
which is Bernini's; the face has a ſtrong 
expreſſion of that ſly ſhrewdneſs, which 
belongs to thoſe whoſe trade'it is to impoſe 
on the credulity of the vulgar; with a 

great look of ſome modern gypſies I have 

| ſeen, who have impoſed moſt egregiouſly 
on the ſelf-love and credulity of the great. 


Seneca dying in the Bath, in touchſtone; 
round his middle is a girdle of yellow 
marble; he ſtands in a baſon of bluiſh 
marble lined with porphyry; his knees 
ſeem to bend under him, from weakneſs ; 
his features denote faintneſs, languor, and 
the approach of death; the eyes are en- 
amelled, which gives the countenance a 

: ßieres 
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fierce and diſagreeable look. Colouring 
the eyes always has a bad effect in ſculp- 
ture; they form too violent a contraſt with 
the other features, which remain of the 
natural colour of the marble. When the 
eyes are enamelled, it is requiſite that all 
the face ſnould be painted, to produce the 
agreeable harmony of life. 


The Faun dandling an infant Bacchus, 
is one of the gayeſt hgures that | can _ 
imagined, | 


In this Villa, there are alſo "I biebly 
eſteemed pieces by Bernini. Enueas carry- 
ing his father; David ſlinging the tone at 
Goliath; and Apollo purſuing Daphne: the 
laſt is generally reckoned Bernini's maſter- 
piece; for my part, I have ſo bad a taſte 
as to prefer the ſecond. The figure of 
David is nervous, with great anatomical 
juſtneſs, and a ſtrong expreſſion of keenneſs 
and exertion to hit his mark, and kill his 
enemy; but the countenance of David 


wants dignity. An antient artiſt, perhaps, 


Vol. I. | K k could 
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could not have given more ardour, but he 
would have given more nobleneſs to the 
features of David. Some may ſayy that as 
he was but a ſhepherd, it was proper he 
fhould have the look of a clown; but it 
ought to be remembered, that David was a 
very extraordinary man; and if the artiſt 
who formed the Belvedere Apollo, or if 
Agaſias the Epheſian, had treated the ſame 
ſubject, I imagine they would have render- 
ed their work more intereſting, by blend- 


ing the noble air of an hero with the ſimple 


appearance of a ſhepherd. The figures of 
Apollo and Daphne err in a different man- 
ner. The face and figure of Apollo are 
deficient in fimplicity; the noble ſimplicity 
of the beſt antique ſtatues: he runs with 
affected graces, and his aſtoniſhment at the 
beginning transformation of his miſtreſs is 
not, in my opinion, naturally expreſſed, 
but ſeems rather the exaggerated aſtoniſh=-, 
ment of an actor. The form and ſhape of 
Daphne are delicately executed; but in her 
face, beauty is, in ſome degree, ſacrificed 

| to 
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to the expreſſion of terror; her features 
are too much diſtorted by fear. An antient 
artiſt would have made her leſs afraid, 


that ſhe might have been more beautiful. 


In expreſſing terror, pain, and other im- 
Preſſions, there is a point where the beauty 
of the fineſt countenance ends, and defor- 
mity begins. I am indebted to Mr. Locke 
for this obſervation. In ſome converſations 
I had with him at Cologny, on the ſubject 
of Sculpture, that gentleman remarked, 
that it was in the ſkilful and temperate 
exertion of her powers, in this nobleſt pro- 
vince of the art, expreſion, that ancient 
ſculpture ſo much excelled the modern. 
She knew its limits, and had aſcertained 
them with preciſion. As far as expreſſion 
would go hand in hand with grace and 
beauty, in ſubjects intended to excite ſym- 
pathy, ſhe indulged her chiſel; but where 
agony threatened to induce diſtortion, and 
obliterate beauty, ſhe wiſely ſet bounds to 
imitation, remembering, that though it 
may be moral to pity uglineſs in diſtreſs, 

K k 2 ""*M 
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it is more natural to pity beauty in the ſame 
ſituation; and that her buſineſs was not to 
give the ſtrongeſt repreſentation of nature, 
but the repreſentation which would intereſt 
us moſt, That ingenious gentleman, I re- 
member, obſerved at the ſame time, that 
the Greek artiſts have been accuſed of 
having ſacrificed character too much to tech- 
nical proportion. He continued to obſerve, 
that what is ufually called character in a 
face, is probably exceſs in ſome of its parts, 
and particularly of thoſe which are under 
_ the influence of the mind, the leading paſ- 
ſion of which marks ſome feature for its 
own. A perfectly ſymmetrical face bears 

no mark of the influence of either the paſ- 
ions or the underſtanding, and reminds you 
of Prometheus 's clay without his fire. 
On the other hand, the moderns, by ſacri- 
ficing too liberally thoſe technical propor- 
tions, which, when religiouſly - obſerved, 
produce beauty, to expreſſion, have gene- 
rally loſt the very point which they con- 
tended for. They ſeemed to think, that 
- when 
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when a paſſion was to be expreſſed, it could 
not be expreſſed too ſtrongly; and that 
ſympathy always followed in an exact pro- 
portion with the ſtrength of the paſſion, 
and the force of its expreſſion. But paſ- 
ſions, in their extreme, inſtead of produ- 
cing ſympathy, generally excite feelings 
diametrically oppoſite. A vehement and 
clamorous demand of pity is received with 
neglect, and ſometimes with diſguſt; whilſt 
a patient and ſilent acquieſcence under the 
preſſure of mental affliction, or ſevere bodily 
pain, finds every heart upon an uniſon 
with its ſufferings. The ancients knew to 


what extent expreſſion may be carried, with 


good effect. The author of the famous 
Laocoon, in the Vatican, knew where to 
ſtop, and if the figure had been alone, it 
would have been perfect; there is exquiſite 
anguiſh in the countenance; but it is borne 
in ſilence, and without diſtortion of fea- 
tures. Puget thought he could go beyond 
the author of Laocoon; he gave voice to 
bis Milo; he made him roaring with pain, 

| r 
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and loſt the ſympathy of the ſpectator. In 
confirmation of this doctrine, Mr. Locke 
deſired, that when I ſhould arrive at Rome, 
I would examine, with attention, the cele- 
brated ſtatue of Niobe, in the Villa de 
Medici. I have done ſo again and again, 
and find his remarks moſt ſtrikingly juſt. 
The author of the Niobe has had the judg- 
ment not to exhibit all the diſtreſs which 
he might have placed in her countenance. 
This conſummate artiſt was afraid of 
diſturbing her features too much, knowing 
full well, that the poirit where he was to 
expect the moſt ſympathy was there, where 
diſtreſs co-operated with beauty, and where 
our” pity met our love. Had he ſought it 
one ſtep farther, in expreſſion, he had loft 
it. It is unjuſt, you wall ſay, that men 
ſhould not ſympathiſe with homely women 
in diſtreſs, in the ſame degree as they do 
with the beautiful. That is very true; but 
it is the buſineſs of the ſculptor to apply 
his art to men as he finds them, not as 
they ought to be. Beſide, this principle 
2 bo has 
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has full force, and is ſtrictly true, only in 
ſculpture and painting. For, in real life, 
a woman may engage a man's eſteem and 
affections by a thouſand fine qualities, and 
a thouſand endearing ties, though ſhe is 
entirely deficient in beauty, 


This Villa is alſo enriched by one of the 
moſt animated ſtatues in the world, and 
which, in the opinion of many men of 
taſte, comes neareſt, and, in the judgment 
of ſome, equals the Apollo of the Vatican. 
I mean the ſtatue of the fighting Gladiator. 
It is difficult, however, to compare two 
pieces whoſe merits are ſo different, The 
Apollo is full of grace, majeſty, and con- 
ſcious ſuperiority; he has ſhot his arrow, 
and knows its ſucceſs, There is, indeed, 
a ſtrong expreſſion of indignation, which 
opens his lips, diſtends his noſtrils, and 
contracts his brows; but it is the indigna- 
tion of a ſuperior being, who puniſhes 
while be ſcorns the efforts of his enemy. 
The Gladiator, on the contrary, full of fire 

| K k 4 and 
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and youthful courage; : oppoſes an enemy 
that he does not fear; but whom, it is 
evident, he thinks worthy of his utmoſt 
exertion; every limb, nerve, and ſinew, 
is in action; his ardent features indicate 
the ſtrongeſt deſite, the higheſt expect- 
ation, but not a perfect ſecurity of 
victory, His ſhape is elegant as well 
as nervous, expreſſive of agility as well 
as ſtrength, and equally diſtant from the 
brawny firedgth of the Farneſian Her- 
cules, and the effeminate foftnefs of the 
Belvedere Antinous. The action is tranſi- 
tive (if che term * be i _ and pre- 
and lithbs, which ate to euuble kim to 
ſtrike, and which be cannot do in bis pre- 
fent poſition; for the moment bis right 
arm croſſed the perpendicular line of his 
Tight leg, the whole figure would be out 
of its centre. His action ſeems a combi- 
nation of the defenſive and offenſive; de- 
fenſive in the preſent moment, the left arm 
Vin eee to Neuf the adverſary*s 

| blow; 
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blow; and preparing for offence in the 
next, the left leg already taking its ſpring 
to advance in order to give the figure a 
centre, which may enable it to ſtrike, with- 
out riſk of falling, if the blow ſhould not 
take place. The action of the right arm, 
however, will always remain in ſome de- 

gree problematical, the ancient being loſt; 


by whom the modern arm is reſtored, I 
never heard. 


Though this fine figure generally goes 
by the name of the fighting Gladiator, 
ſome antiquarians cannot allow, that ever 
it was intended to repreſent a perſon of 
that profeſſion, but a Victor at the Olympic 
games; and allege, that Agaſias of Ephe- 
ſus, the ſculptor's name, being inſcribed 
upon the pedeſtal, ſupports their opinion, 
becauſe the Greeks never uſed gladiators. 
But I fear this argument has little weight; 
for the Greek flaves at Rome put their 
name to their work; and the free Greek 
artiſts, working in Greece, in public works, 

; found 
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found difficulty in obtaining the ſame in- 
dulgence. Thoſe who wiſh to reſcue this 
ſtatue from the ignoble condition of a com- 
mon Gladiator, ſay further, that he looks 
up as if his adverſary were on horſeback, 
adding, that gladiators never fought on 
foot againſt horſemen on the Arena. Here 
again, I am afraid, they are miſtaken. He 
looks. no higher than the eye of an enemy 
on foot; the head muſt have a much 
greater degree of elevation to look up to 
the eye of an horſeman, which is the part 
of your adverſary which you always fix. 


Some learned gentlemen, not ſatisfied 
that this ſtatue ſhould be thrown indiſeri- 
minately among Gladiators. and Victors of 
the Olympic games, have given it a parti- 
cular and laſting character; they roundly 
affert, that it is the identical ſtatue, made 
by order of the Athenian State, in honour 
of their countryman Chabrias; and that it 
is preciſely in the attitude which, accord- 
ing to Cornelius Nepos, that hero aſſumed, 

I | when 
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when he repulſed the army of Ageſilaus. 
This idea is in the true ſpirit of an anti- 


quary. 


If, upon turning to that author, you 
remain unconvinced, and are intereſted 
in the honour of the ſtatue, I can furniſh 
you with no preſumptive proof of its ori- 
ginal dignity, except, that the character of 
the face is noble and haughty, unlike that 
of a ſlave and mercenary Gladiator. And 
there is no rope around the neck, as the 
Gladiator Moriens has, whom that circum- 
ſtance ſufficiently indicates to have been in 
that unfortunate ſituation. 
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LETTER XI VI. 


Rome. 

FE W days fince I went to call on an 
& artiſt of my acquaintance. I met, 
coming out of his door, an old woman, and a 
very handſome girl, remarkably well ſhaped. 
I rallied him a little on the ſubject of his 
viſitors, and his good fortune in being 
attended in a morning by the prettieſt girl 
I had feen fince I came to Rome. I think 
* myſelf fortunate,” ſaid he, © in having 
found a girl ſo perfectly well made, who 
* allows me to ſtudy her charms without 
, reſtraint, and at a reaſonable price; but 
* 1 aſſure you, I can boaſt of no other kind 
« of good fortune with her.“ © I am con- 
« yinced,” rejoined I, © that you take great 
&« pleaſure in your ſtudies, and there can be 
% no doubt that you have made a very de- 
« ſirable progreſs.” © Of that you ſhall be 
« the judge,” replied he, leading me into 

another 
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another room, where J ſaw a full length 
painting of the gitl, in the character of 
Venus, and in the ꝝſual dreſs of that god- 
deſs. © There,” ſaid he, © is the only 
« effe& my ſtudies have had hitherto, and 
] begin to ſuſpect that they will never 


“ produce any thing more nearly conneQ- 


“ ed with the original.” He then informed 
me, that the old woman I had ſeen was 
the girl's mother, who never failed to ac- 
company her daughter, when ſhe came as 
a model to him; that the father was a 
tradeſman, with a numerous family, who 
thought this the moſt innocent uſe that his 
daughter's beauty could be put to, till ſhe 
ſhauld: get a huſband; and to prevent its 
being put to any other, his wife always ac- 
companied her. © I have drawn her as 
„Venus,“ added he; © but, for any thing 
e know to the contrary, I ſhould have ap- 
4. proached nearer to her real character if 
„ had painted her as Diana. She comes 
“ here merely in obedience to her parents, 
„and gains her bread as innocently as if 

| 9 * the 
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* ſhe were knitting purſes in a convent 
* from morning to night, without ſeeing 
* the face of a man. 


However innocent all this may be,” 
faid I, “ there is ſomething at which the 


Fs 


1% 


mind revolts, in a mother's being preſent 
when her daughter acts a part which, 
if not criminal, is, at leaſt, highly 1 in- 


delicate.“ 


« To be ſure,” Flies the painter, ' = the 


woman has not quite ſo much delicacy as 
to ſtarve, rather than let her daughter 
ſtand as a model; yet ſhe ſeems to have 
attention to the girl's chaſtity too.” 


« Chaſtity!” anſwered I, © why this 


would ſhock an Engh/h woman more 


than any thing which could be propoſed 


to her. Every other kind of liberty muſt 
have been previouſly taken with her. She 
muſt be a complete proſtitute in every 
ſenſe of the word, before ſhe could be 
brought to ſubmit to appear in this 
manner.” 


3 « Your 
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. © Your obſervation is true,” replied he; 
* but it does not prove that thoſe who ſub- 
mit to this, to prevent their becoming 
« proſtitutes, do not judge better than thoſe 
& who become proſtitutes, and then ſubmit * 
©: to this. In different countries,” conti- 
nued he, people think very differently | 
e on ſubjects of this kind, The parents of 
„this girl, to my knowledge, have refuſed 
c conſiderable offers from men of fortune, | 
{© to be allowed the privilege of vi/iting her. | 
« They are ſo very careful of preventing | 
« every thing of that nature, that ſhe aQu- | 
« ally hes in the fame bed with them 
e both, which is another piece of indelicacy, | 
+ not uncommon among the lower people | 
«mn Italy. Theſe parents have the more | 
merit in refuſing ſuch offers, as their | 
« aCting otherwiſe would by no means be 
« thought extraordinary; nor would it raiſe 
the fame degree of indignation here as in 
ſome other countries of Europe. Breach 
of chaſtity, in females of low rank, is not 
* conſidered here in the ſame heinous light 


% that 


Cc 


et 
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F that it is in ſome parts of Germany and 
© Great Britain; where it is deemed a crime 
of ſuch magnitude, as to require expia- 
« tion, by a public rebuke from the parſon 
„iin the middle of the church. I have 
6 heard of a clergyman in the North, who 
had occaſion to rebuke a young woman 
ec for having borne a child before marriage. 
c The accomplice in her guilt had married 
i her immediately after her recovery; but 
this did not abate the parſon's indigna- 
„ tion againſt the wickedneſs they had 
2 ene committed. Magdalen, ſaid 
he, with —— to the 
woman, you ſtand before this congrega- 
te tion to be rebuked for the barbarous and 
6c, unnatural: n of fornication!” 


e The reyaepnnt clergyman,” ſaid I, in 

& all probability intended to terrify his pa- 
*- riſhioners from ſuch irregularities; and 
for this purpoſe imagined there would be 
& no harm in putting them in the moſt 
« odious point of view.“ This is attend- 


« ed, 


cc 
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ed, however, by one dreadful conſe- 
quence,” replied the artiſt, that theſe 
unhappy creatures, to conceal a fault of 
which ſuch a horrible idea is given, and 
to prevent the ſhame of a public expo- 
fition in the church, are ſometimes tempt- 
ed to commit a crime which is in reality 
barbarous, and unnatural in the higheſt 
degree.“ | 


“ There is nothing,” continued he, 
which has a greater tendency to render 
any ſet of people worthleſs, than the 
idea that they are already conſidered as 
ſuch, The women all over Great Bri- 
tain, who live in an open and avowed 
breach of chaſtity, are generally more 


daringly wicked, and devoid of principle, 


than the Italian women who take the 
ſame liberties.“ 


Would you then,” ſaid I, © have wo- 


men of that kind more reſpected in 


Great Britain, in hopes that it might, 


in time, make them more reſpeQable?” 
Vol. I. 'L1 « I expreſs 


* mankind often fall into another; and that 
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« 0 expreſs no deſire on the ſubject,“ 


46 


( 
cc 
tc 

.cc 

L 
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replied he. I was only going to remark, 


that, in avoiding one inconveniency, 


we are too apt to cenſure and ridicule cuſ- 
toms and opinions different from thoſe 
which prevail in our own country, with- 
out having ſufficiently conſidered all their 
immediate and remote effects. I did not 
intend to decide, whether the indulgence 
with which women of a certain claſs are 
viewed in Italy, or the ignominy with 
which they are treated in Great Britain, 


has, upon the whole, the beſt effect in 


ſociety. But I have obſerved, that the 


public courtezans in England often be- 
come quite abandoned, and forget all ſenſe 
of gratitude or affection, even to their 
parents. But in Italy, women who never 


put any value on the virtue of chaſtity, 


thoſe who ſell their favours for money, 
diſplay a goodneſs of character in other 


reſpeQs, and continue their duty and at- 
tachment to their parents as long as they 
« Jive. 
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live. Foreigners who form a connection 
with a girl in this country, find them- 
ſelves very often obliged to maintain the 
father, mother, and whole family to 
which ſhe belongs. The lover generally 
conſiders this as a very troubleſome cir- 
cumſtance, and endeavours to inſpire his 


Italian miſtreſs with that total neglect of 


her family, which prevails among women 
of her ſtamp in other countries; but he 
very ſeldom ſucceeds. An Italian woman 
is unwilling to quit her native city and 
her family, even for a man ſhe loves; 
and ſeldom does, till he makes ſome pro- 
viſion for her neareſt relations.” 


% You ſeem to have a very great affec- 
tion for the Italian ladies; and, as far as 
I can perceive,” ſaid I, © your paſſion 1s 


-univerſal to the whole claſs in queſtion ; 


but you have ſaid nothing to the eſſential 
article of religion. It is to be hoped, 
they do not allow the duties of their pro- 


feſſion to make them neglect their ſouls.” 
L12 « I fee,” 
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el ſee, replied the painter, “ you are 
« diſpoſed to laugh at all I have ſaid in 
„ their favour; but in anſwer to your 
“ queſtion, I will fairly own, that their re- 
cc ligious, or, if you pleaſe; we ſhall rather 
e eall them their ſuperſtitious, ſentiments, 
* ſeem to be no way influenced by their 
“ profeſſion; nor are the duties of their 
% profeſſion in any degree affected by theſe 
& ſentiments. They attend maſs, and the 
« ceremonies of devotion, with as much 

« punQuality as if their lives were regular 
e in all other reſpects; and they paſs their 
« lives, in other reſpects, as if they had 
« never heard of any religious ſyſtem but 
that of Epicurus. In ſome countries of 
«© Europe, women of their ſtamp often de- 
« ſpiſe every appearance of decency, aſſume 
* the diſguſting depravity of male debau- 
„ chees, with all the airs of affected in- 
« fidelity, and real profligacy ; but here 
« they always remember they are women; 
« and, after they have loft the moſt valued 
and brighteſt ornament of their ſex, 
| | « ſtill 
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& ſtill endeavour to retain ſome of the 
& others.” 


After all you have ſaid in their fa- 
e your,” ſaid I, their condition is cer- 
* tainly not to be envied. If, therefore, 
© you have any regard for your young 
% Venus, you will do well to leave her under 
“ the care of her mother, and never en- 
e deavour to introduce her into the com- 


% munity whoſe eulogium you have been 
making. 


When I returned from the houſe of this 
artiſt, I found Mr, —— waiting for me at 
our lodgings. He has of late paid his court 
very aſſiduouſly to a lady of high rank in 
this place: ſhe is diſtinguiſhed, even here, 
for a punctilious obſervance of all the cere- 
monies appointed by the church, and could 
not eat meat on a meagre-day, or deviate 
from the canonical regulations in any point 
of equal importance, without remorſe; but 
in matters of gallantry, ſhe has the repu- 
tation of being infinitely more liberal, both . 

8 In 
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in her ſentiments and practice. She has 
been for ſome time provided with a very 
| able and reſpectable lover, of her own 
country. This did not make her blind to 
the good qualities of Mr. —— , with whom 
ſhe formed a very intimate connection 
ſoon after his arrival here; not that ſhe 
prefers him to her other lover, but merely 
from a ſtrong ſenſe of the truth and beauty 
of this arithmetical axiom— one and one 
; make two. The new arrangement with our 
countryman, however pleaſing to the lady, 
gave offence to her Father Confeſſor. The 
' ſcrupulous eccleſiaſtic was of opinion, that 
a connection of this nature with a heretic 
was more criminal than with a man of her 
own communion. Mr. —— was juſt come 
from the lady to our lodgings; he had 
found her. in worſe humour than he had 
ever obſerved before, though her temper is 
not the mildeſt in the world. Mr. — 
entered as the Confeſſor went out; ſhe ſhut 
the door after him with a violence which 
ſhook the whole houſe, muttering, as ſhe 

returned 
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returned to her ſeat, Che ti paſſino Caſcar le 
braccia Vecchio Dondolone*, Mr. — ex- 
preſſed his concern on ſeeing her ſo much 
agitated. No wonder, ſaid ſhe, © that 
4 ſtubborn Animalaccio who is juſt gone 
% out, has had the inſolence to refuſe 
* me abſolution. As I expected you this 
*« morning, I ſent for him betimes, that 
the matter might have been expedited 
& before you ſhould come; but here T have 
« been above an hour endeavouring to per- 
% ſuade him, but all to no purpoſe; nothing 
. I could ſay was able to mollify the ob- 

« ſtinate old greaſy raſcal.” Mr. 
Joined in abuſing the Confeſſor's perverſe- 
neſs, hinting, at the ſame time, that ſhe 
ought to deſpiſe it as a matter of little im- 
portarice ; that ſhe was ſure of receiving 
abſolution ſooner or later; and, whenever 
it happened, all the tranſactions of the in- 
terval would be comprehended within that 
act of grace. Upon the ſtrength of this 
reaſoning, Mr. was proceeding to 


* The Devil go along with you for an old gooſe. 
* fulfil 
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fulfil the purpoſe of his viſit, with as much 
alacrity as if the moſt complete diſcharge 
had been granted for all proceedings 
Pian Piano Idol mio,” cried the lady, 
% Hiſagna rimetterſ alla voluntd di Dio *.“ 
She then told her lover, that although ſhe 
deſpiſed the Confeſſor as much as he could 
do, yet ſhe muſt take care of her own ſoul; 
that not having fettled her accounts with 
heaven for a conſiderable time, ſhe was de- 
termined not to begin a new ſcore till the 
old ſhould be cleared; adding, for her prin- 
cipal reaſon, Patio chiaro, amico caro f. 
-» Softly, ſoftly, my love. We muſt ſubmit to the will 
+ Short accounts make long friends. 


af * 
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